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‘“ When one, that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’Tis even as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 

So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 

The sun matures on spicy India’s shores, 

Has dropped her anchor, and her canvas furled, 

In some safe haven of our western world, 

»T were vain enquiry to what port she went, 

The gale informs us, laden with the scent.” 
COWPER, Charity. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DIGNITY OF PRAYER .- 


“And my ending is despair 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE, Epilogue to The Tempest. 


“The act of praying is the very highest energy of which the 
human mind is capable.... To pray as God would have us, 
this is what at times makes me turn cold to my soul. Believe 
me, to pray with all your heart and strength, with the reason 
and the will, to believe vividly that God will listen to your 
voice through Christ, and verily do the thing He pleaseth 
thereupon—this is the last, the greatest achievement of the 
Christian’s warfare upon earth. Teach us to pray, O Lord!” 


S. T. COLERIDGE, Table Talk (ed. Ashe), pp. 90, 91. 


MaN’s noblest art is the art of holding fellowship with 
God. In no other activity of the spirit do we exercise 
so many of our highest faculties, or direct them to- 
wards an object sosublime. For prayer is the converse 
of the soul with God, and the shaping of our entire 
inward and outward life according to His will, as the 
result of that converse. This is an artistry the 
materials for which we must find within ourselves. 
Not stones, nor metals, nor finely woven fabrics, are 
C,R.P, A 
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the stuff that is given us to be made into a thing of 
beauty, but the instincts, foibles, and elemental passions 
of our own nature. In proportion to the intracta- 
bility of this material is the difficulty of our task, and 
the measure of our achievement and our reward. 
Hard though it may be to fashion a piece of marble 
after the models of Phidias or Michael Angelo, it is 
infinitely harder to mould a human life, compacted of 
many flaws, after the perfect pattern of Christ Jesus. 
Many can make a concord of sweet sounds out of the 
elements of earthly music, but few are able worthily 
to discourse celestial music by tuning their spirits 
to fullest harmony with the will of God. Like all 
noble art, the art of prayer makes exacting demands 
upon those who would pursue it earnestly. “‘It is great 
skill,” says Thomas 4 Kempis, “ to know how to com- 
mune with Jesus.” ! John Milton found that, if he was 
to write poetry well, he must himself become a true 
poem.’ Similarly, if we would pray well, it is with 
a serious effort to perfect our whole life that we 
must begin. The necessary preliminaries are purity 
of intention, concentration of purpose, sensibility of 
spirit, constancy of application, and a strenuous 
severity of moral and spiritual self-discipline in the 
whole-hearted following of great ideals. 

It is the function of prayer, as the highest of all 
the arts, to make the soul of man a habitation of God 
in the Spirit—a temple not made with hands, whose 
foundation shall be faith: whose soaring columns, 
hope ; whose over-arching dome, the wide expanse of 
love. If this is ever to be reared, as a thing of beauty, 

* Imitation of Christ, book ii, chap. viii, 
* Apology for Smectymnus. 
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the body must be subjugated and made true yoke- 
fellow of the soul, the mind must be illumined, the 
conscience cleansed, the imagination heightened, the 
will directed and reinforced, the heart’s affections made 
passionate and pure, and all subdued to the obedience 
and love of God. This is an arduous and mighty 
work, such as may not be wrought save through the 
patient chiselling of constant prayer. To conceive 
of God aright, in the first place, as the Father of our 
spirits ; to be truly and meekly conscious of our need 
of Him; to hold Him without distraction in the focus 
of our thought ; to render Him the love and homage 
which are most due; to desire from Him at all times 
only that which will promote His own glory and our 
highest good; and to be willing to undergo what- 
ever chastening may be required for the attainment of 
that end—this is the programme and curriculum of 
prayer. What can so worthily engage our powers ? 
Of prayer more than of any other quest of the human 
spirit it may be said: ars longa, vita brevis est. Some 
arts there are which a man may hope to master even 
within the compass of a human life; but the art of 
prayer is not one of these. Death must needs over- 
take even the most practised and unwearied saint while 
he is yet but an apprentice in the art of prayer. 

It is a sufficient proof of the dignity of prayer, that 
it cannot be transcended or superseded by any activity 
of the spirit nobler than itself. Rather, all branches 
of human culture, science, philosophy, and the fine 
arts, lead up finally to the utterance of devotion, 
even as the lines of a fair sanctuary converge on its 
inner shrine. Lord Bacon, after carefully surveying the 
whole realm of philosophy and civil knowledge, comes to 
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the conclusion that his enquiries therein have but the 
value of a preliminary investigation, “not much better 
than that noise or sound which musicians make while 
they are intuning their instruments, which is nothing 
pleasant to hear, but yet is a cause why the music 
is sweeter afterwards.” He forthwith adds: ‘“‘ Now 
let us come to that learning which both the former times 
were not so blessed as to know, sacred and inspired 
divinity, the Sabbath and port of all men’s labours and 
peregrinations.” 1 If, then, all knowledge culmin- 
ates in divinity, divinity itself surely culminates in 
prayer, which is the actual apprehension and enjoy- 
ment of the living God through love and faith. No 
man can ever hope to become so righteous, so holy, 
so gifted, or so wise as to be beyond the need of prayer. 
Nay rather, it may be said, every human excellence, 
divorced from prayer, comes short of its proper and 
ideal glory ; and every grace, of culture or character 
or conduct, shines with a nobler radiance, when he who 
possesses it reverently acknowledges the source from 
which it comes, and seeks its consecration and en- 
hancement through fellowship with God. 


“ Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flow’d from lips wet with Castalian dews.”’ 2 


This inherent worth and dignity of prayer, as that 
which appropriately crowns all other activities of 
created spirits, may be seen from the place given to it 
in the glowing cantos which bring Dante’s Paradiso 
to a rapturous and adoring close. When the poet’s 


* Advancement of Learning, book ii. chap. xxly. 
* Cowper, The Task, iii. 249-251. 
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aspirations have reached their utmost bound, they 
are helped and borne onwards, first by Beatrice, and 
then still further, peak beyond peak, by St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who himself can but gaze upwards upon 
the fuller glory of the circles of praying spirits who 
make up the petals of the Mystic Rose. In highest 
heaven there is nothing that transcends the fellowship 
of prayer; and Dante, entranced, gratefully yields 
himself to the stream of cosmic adoration returning to 
its Source. 


“ All’ alta fantasia qui manco possa ; 
ma gia volgeva il mio disiro e il velle, 
si come rota ch’ egualmente é mossa, 
1’ amor che move il sole e 1’ altre stelle.”’ 1 


This rightful concession of sovereignty and pre- 
eminence to devotion is further suggested, in our 
earthly sphere, by the subordination of all arts to the 
art of prayer in the careful ordering of a cathedral 
service. The various muses of painting, poetry, 
music, sculpture, and architecture, are then most 
comely when they serve as the handmaids of religion, 
and wait upon piety as the eyes of a servant wait upon 
her mistress. All the higher activities of man in the 
realm of art rejoice to bring their glory and honour 
into the house of God, and they achieve their most 
noble and perfect work in providing a shrine for prayer. 


1 Pavadiso, xxxiii. 142-145. Compare Richard Hooker: “ The 
knowledge is small which we have on earth concerning things that 
are done in heaven. Notwithstanding thus much we know even 
of Saints in heaven, that they pray. And therefore prayer being 
a work common to the Church as well triumphant as militant, a 
work common unto men with Angels, what should we think but 
that so much of our lives is celestial and divine as we spend in the 
exercise of prayer ?’’ (Eccles. Polity, book v. chap. xxiii.). 
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The silent architecture and the speaking music, the 
white statuary and the coloured windows, the solemn 
shadows and the lustrous lights, the robes, the tapes- 
tries, the jewelled altar, are combined and harmonized 
with one sole object, to help the flight of man’s aspiring 
spirit. They exist, in such a combination, not to cal] 
attention to themselves, as objects of grace and beauty, 
but rather to point beyond themselves, subordinating 
the aesthetic tothe religious sentiment, and inviting weak 
man to the practice of an art harder and more noble 
than that by which they themselves came into being. 
Hence it is that a beautiful sanctuary always means 
more to the truly devout worshipper, however humble, 
than ever it can mean to the merely curious or dilet- 
tante sight-seer, however artistic. Only to the former 
does it utter its fullest message. It is when the worship 
of God begins, and the voice of praise and prayer arises 
from human hearts, that the walls of a cathedral may 
really be said to speak. Then, objects of interest and 
beauty which, taken separately or together, might 
call undue attention to themselves at other times, 
fall into their places as parts of an ideal whole. Their 
previous dumbness is translated into speech. The 
purpose for which they were created is accomplished. 
They straightway become background and not fore- 
ground, secondary and not primary, means and not 
end, the helpful environment of a prayerfulness of 
spirit which uses them but to pass beyond them. 
Only in the presence of the praying man do they them- 
selves give forth their mystic voice. When he returns 
from his exercise of prayer, and the worship of God 
is over, they too cease to be participants in adoration 
and relapse into the silence of expectancy again. 
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No one of the arts can do more than imperfectly 
and stammeringly express what the spirit of man, 
voicing the soul of the whole world, seeks by their aid 
to utter in prayer before God. Music, perhaps, be- 
cause it is the most spiritual of all the arts, is the best 
fitted to become the untainted vehicle of man’s praise 
and prayer, and to suggest something of those heavenly 
harmonies which the soul would utter—or at least 
might overhear—did not the “‘muddy vesture of 
decay ”’ so closely hem it in. George Herbert was one 
who did not require much stimulus to induce his spirit 
to ascend to God in prayer; but nothing so raised 
him to the transports of devotion as the sweet grave 
music of the sanctuary. ‘‘ Though he was a lover of 
retiredness, yet his love to music was such that he went 
usually twice every week, on certain appointed days, 
to the Cathedral Church in Salisbury; and at his 
return would say, ‘That his time spent in prayer and 
cathedral music elevated .his soul, and was his heaven 
upon earth.’ ’’ 1 

Finally, it is the glory of human prayer that it is 
the finished product, not of man’s artistry only, but of 
God’s also. We are God’s “ poem,” or workmanship, 
says the apostle Paul, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.? And indeed, the task of bringing a human 
soul into full and perfect harmony with the holy will 
of God, and of conducting it safely throughout from its 
first spiritual vocation to its final beatification, is so 
divine and great a work that only the grace of God 
can accomplish it at last. If then the Christian, 
busy with good works, can be called God’s poem, 
may not the prayer of such a Christian be fitly spoken 


1 Izaak Walton, Life of George Herbert. — Sep ayit. 10; 
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of as God’s lyric, the finely exquisite product of His 
Spirit witnessing and co-operating with our own ? 
It is true that the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork. But in 
nothing is the finger of God more manifest than in the 
divine artistry with which He moulds the human 
spirit to devotion. It was the work of God the Father 
to create man; the work of God the Son to redeem 
him ; but it requires the work of God the Holy Spirit 
to incline his heart to pray. 

In this case, surely, finis coronat opus. ‘‘ Behold he 
prayeth’’ may well be the exclamation of rejoicing 
angels, for only the spirit of prayer in man crowns 
the creating, and answers the redeeming work of the 
Eternal God. ‘“‘ Earth was not Earth,” says George 
Meredith, “before her sons appeared.’’1 The key 
to her mysteries was as yet hidden. In like manner 
we may say: Man is not man till he finds utterance 
in prayer, and God’s creating and redeeming purposes 
are consummated at last. Ascending nature attains 
its supreme climax and release in spiritual devotion. 
“God created the world at first with a final and con- 
stant reference to the new creation whose native speech 
is prayer. The whole creation thus comes home to 
God in prayer. When we pray to the God of the 
whole creation, so far from crossing nature, we give it 
tongue, lift it to its divinest purpose, function, and 
glory. Nature excels herself in our prayer. Creation 
takes its true effect in personality, which at once 
resists it, crowns it, and understands it. The world 
was made to worship God for God’s glory. This is 
made vocal in our prayer.” 2 


1 Appreciation, *P.T, Forsyth, London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1915. 
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Towards the close of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
instrumental music, as if straining beyond itself, 
takes a great leap forward and calls in the aid of song 
to express the fulness of what it seeks to utter. So, 
may we not say, the age-long process of ascending 
evolution, straining forward to express itself in man, 
issues at last in the splendid climax of his conscious 
fellowship with God, and the created universe, vocal 
in man’s spirit, and praying in Christ Jesus, arrives 
in bliss at its predestined goal. 


CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE OF PRAYER 


‘Prayer the Churches banquet, Angels age, 
Gods breath in man returning to his birth, 
The soul in paraphrase, heart in pilgrimage, 
The Christian plummet sounding heav’n and earth ; 


Softnesse, and peace, and joy, and love, and blisse, 
Exalted Manna, gladnesse of the best, 
Heaven in ordinarie, man well drest, 

The milkie way, the bird of Paradise, 


Church-bels beyond the starres heard, the souls bloud, 
The land of spices ; something understood.” 
GEORGE HERBERT, Prayer. 
“ Prayer is like opening a sluice between the great ocean 


and our little channels, when the great sea gathers itself 
together and flows in at full tide.” 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir, by his Son, 
vol, i. p. 324. 


I 


In William Blake’s volume of emblematic sketches, 

entitled The Gates of Paradise, is a design bearing the 

title “I want! I want!” and representing a man 

eagerly clasping a ladder of light that rises from his 

feet to the starry heavens. Like so many of Blake’s 

drawings, the sketch is rich in spiritual allegory and 
Io 
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suggestion. What is man but a being who wants 
things, who wants blessedness, infinity, the stars, the 
heavens? God has put eternity into his heart, and 
made him restless with a craving that refuses to be 
at peace until it find rest and satisfaction in God 
Himself. The natural expression of this fundamental 
want is prayer. Prayer is man’s most rudimentary and 
characteristic life-attitude, one which is the presup- 
position of all religion and antedates the dawn even of 
consciousness itself. Prayer is man’s demand upon 
reality, his reaction upon life, his claim that the uni- 
verse which gave him being, and planted certain 
cravings within his nature, shall in some way satisfy 
these cravings. 

In this sense, the prayer of man begins with his 
earliest breath. The moment he comes forth into the 
world of living beings, “‘ an infant crying in the night, 
and with no language but a cry,” he at once proceeds 
to voice the most radical and fundamental thing about 
him—his want, his need, his helplessness, his depend- 
ence, his claim on an assisting fostering environment, 
both spiritual and material. 


“We came crying hither : 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawl and cry.’’? 


That initial, instinctive cry of human nature may 
gradually become more and more articulated as life 
proceeds ; it may grow in range, definiteness, urgency, 
and spirituality ; it may rise to the saint’s passionate 
demand to possess nothing less than God Himself and 
all things in God. But already, in that piteously 


1 Shakespeare, King Lear, IV. vi. 176-8. 
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feeble cry, which proclaims the arrival of a human 
creature into the world, and which so thrills and 
gladdens the trembling mother’s heart, man has 
uttered his first instinctive prayer. He has begun, 
has he not, to ask that he may receive, to seek that he 
may find, and to knock in the hope that the door at 
which he clamours may be openedtohim. And usually, 
as if to establish beforehand a general character and 
reputation for trustworthiness, and to prepare the 
way for subsequent wise refusals, the Almighty Disposer 
of all events makes generous provision that at least 
the first prayers of man shall be eagerly and lovingly 
responded to. Even before he calls there is one to 
answer him, and while he is yet speaking there is one 
who hears. 

Man, then, is essentially and constitutionally @ 
praying creature, a being who from his birth, and 
continually through life, makes urgent and ever ex- 
tending material and spiritual demands upon the 
universe that environs him and gave him being. With 
his very first breath he asked of God life, and He 
gave it him. With his last breath too, perhaps un- 
consciously, how often the spirit of instinctive prayer 
is mingled! Either it is a prayer of petition, that the 
sweetness and glory of life may be protracted a little 
longer, or it is a prayer of resignation, the quiet mur- 
mur of peaceful acquiescence, ‘“‘ Now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace,’ or “Into Thy hands 
I commit my spirit.’ Even the final despairing 
exclamation of a drowning man is of the nature of 
convulsive prayer. In a very literal sense, it is a cry 
out of the depths to the living God. The man may 
never before have consciously prayed to the Eternal. 
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The name of God may not be on his lips. He may 
definitely repudiate everything in the nature of 
religious faith. And yet, in his last agonizing struggle 
amid the deep waters, an inborn racial instinct of his 
whole being impels him to utter a de profundis, and to 
address a despairing appeal for succour to something, 
someone, somewhere, in the vast universe which 
brought him forth—surely not in vain. 


II 


Starting, then, from this primitive norm or elemental 
type of prayer, the spasmodic impulsive cry of a 
distressed soul in the time of its peril or vital need, we 
find prayer branching out into a bewildering variety 
of aspects in human history. The character or dis- 
position of those who offer prayer, the motives which 
induce them to engage in it, the conception they may 
form of the Being or Beings to whom it is addressed, 
the kind of blessings they expect in return for prayer, 
and the means by which these blessings are to be 
secured—all such matters affect the nature of human 
prayer and determine the myriad forms which it will 
assume. One man prostrates himself before a fetish or 
a demon. Another invokes several rival deities in a 
crowded pantheon. A third bows the knee to Father, 
Son, Spirit, in one undivided trinity. A fourth, it 
may be, neither knows nor cares whether in prayer he 
is addressing a personal deity or no, and a distinguished 
Oxford professor seems to suggest that such impersonal 
prayers are the purest prayers of all.? 


1 Professor Gilbert Murray, in Four Stages of Greek Religion 
(p. 182), quotes a beautiful prayer written by Eusebius, a late Ionic 
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To the child, prayer is naive, simple, anthropo- 
morphic. God is a Being very close at hand in the 
unseen world, somewhat like father, only much wiser 
and more powerful, who is able to do the queerest 
things if He only wants to, and who is deeply 
interested in toys, picnics, rewards and punishments, 
and whatever else is interwoven with the diverse 
destinies of good and naughty children. To the 
speculative theosophist, on the other hand, prayer 
is the reverse of all this. In his case God, so far from 
being anthropomorphically conceived, is divested of 
personality altogether, and becomes Brahma, the 
All, the One, the ineffable mystery of That Which Is. 
Consequently, the boon that is craved of such a Being 
is not this or that particular or earthly good, but the 
cessation of all desire and the absorption of the soul 
itself into the simplicity of the divine essence. Mean- 
while the savage is importuning fis god for the scalps 
of his enemies, or it may be a numerous progeny and 
abundant harvests. 

Within Christianity itself the richest variety exists. 
To the evangelical, all prayer is conditioned by the 
experience of reconciliation with a holy God, through 
penitence and faith and a sacrifice once offered with 
the shedding of blood on the redeeming cross. The 
sacramentalist associates prayer with the approach 
to God through ancient liturgies, eucharistic ritual, and 
authorized ceremonies conducted by a duly appointed 
priesthood. The liberal or broad churchman, on the 
other hand, feels he can most freely and unreservedly 


Platonist, and adds: ‘‘ How unpretending it is, and how searching ! 
And in the whole there is no petition for any material blessing, and— 
most striking of all—it is addressed to no personal god. It is pure 
prayer.” See also Appendix of Quotations, A. 8, 9. 
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pray to God by invoking that Spirit which bloweth 
where it listeth, and which breaks through all trammels 
of creed and rite to express itself in the inspired 
utterances of seers and poets, and indeed in the light 
that lighteneth every man coming into the world. 

Finally, the character of men’s prayers will be pro- 
foundly affected by their varying temperaments and 
dispositions. The emotional man will pray out of a 
full heart in the glowing language of warm and excited 
feeling. The contemplative man will incline, in prayer, 
to mystic reverie or brooding thought. To the practical 
man, like Nehemiah, prayer will take the form of 
brief ejaculatory petitions, followed by action and 
obedience—a resolute self-dedication to the will of 
God. To the man of imaginative or aesthetic sensi- 
bilities prayer will become the rapt and silent adoration 
of all high forms of beauty or delight. Just because 
prayer is the most highly specialized expression of 
human spirituality and personal religion, the forms 
which it assumes are endlessly diversified. The 
character of prayer changes with every changing 
conception of the nature and attributes of God, and 
with every slightest variation in the temperaments 
and needs of man. 


Ill 


Bearing these facts in mind, let us now proceed to 
examine some of the more notable definitions of prayer 
that have been offered. According to Dr. Liddon, 
prayer is ‘‘the act by which man, conscious at once 
of his weakness and of his immortality, puts himself 
into real and effective communication with the 
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Almighty, the Eternal, the Self-existing God.” + Or 
again, it is ‘‘the action whereby we men, in all our 
frailty and defilement, associate ourselves with our 
Divine Advocate on high and realize the sublime 
bond which in Him, the One Mediator between God and 
man, unites us in our utter unworthiness to the Strong 
and All-holy God.’’2 The objection to these defini- 
tions is that, while they provide us with an excellent 
description of Christian prayer, they are unsatis- 
factory as an account of prayer in general, since they 
define too particularly the nature of the Being who 
is thus addressed. Not all prayer attributes holiness 
to God, or defilement to man, or feels the need of an 
advocate or mediator on account of sin. 

The statement of St. Thomas Aquinas is more 
general. “‘ Prayer, which belongs to the intellective 
part, is the chief act of religion, for by it religion 
moves a man’s understanding towards God.... 
Prayer is the ascent of the mind towards God.” 3 
The weakness of this definition is that it ascribes to 
prayer too exclusively intellectual a character, and 
it requires to be supplemented by Madame Guyon’s 
statement that prayer is ‘“‘ the application of the heart 
to God and the inward exercise of love.” Hooker, 
more widely still, would so extend the scope of prayer 
as to include all the higher activities of the human 
spirit in its intercourse with the divine. Prayer, he 
says, is the inward disposition of the mind “‘ some- 
times to admire God, sometimes to bless Him and 
give Him thanks, sometimes to exult in His love, 
sometimes to implore His mercy. All which different 

* Some Elements of Religion, p. 164. 2 Ibid. p. 198. 

8 Summa, I1.? ixxxiii. 3, 13. 4A Method of Prayer, chap. i. 
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elevations of spirit unto God are contained in the 
name of prayer. Every good and holy desire, though 
it lack the form, hath notwithstanding in itself the 
substance, and with Him the force, of a prayer, Who 
regardeth the very moanings, groans, and sighs of the 
heart of man.” } 

Modern theology inclines to regard prayer as the 
means by which, in the exercise of patience and faith, 
humility and love, we rise above the world into saving 
fellowship with God. According to Ritschl, ‘‘ Christian 
prayer is, on the one hand, a special manifestation of 
faith in the Fatherly providence of God which springs 
from reconciliation; on the other hand, a special 
manifestation of the resolution to be humble.... 
Prayer is the expression of humility and patience, and 
the means of confirming oneself in these virtues.” ? 
Similarly, Pfleiderer: ‘‘ Prayer is the transporting of 
ourselves into intercourse with God, to find with Him 
that salvation which the world of the finite cannot 
give.... Prayer is itself the means used to put off 
all low and selfish cares and raise our minds to the one 
thing needful, to the absolute fulfilment of our aim 
in participating in the holy and blessed life of God, 
and the peace and joy of the Holy Spirit.” % 

In our own day, Dr. P. T. Forsyth lays stress on the 
experimental value of prayer, as a great adventure, 
a voyage of discovery, a going forth of the soul on its 
spiritual quest, with a view to first-hand, personal 
investigation of our environment in God. “ Prayer 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xlviii. § 2. 
2 Doctrine of Reconciliation (tr. H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. 
Macaulay), pp. 642, 645. 
2 Philosophy of Religion (Eng. tr.), vol. ii. p. 195. 
CBP: B 
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is for the religious life what original research is for 
science ; by it direct contact is obtained with reality, 
the soul is brought into relation with its own vaster 
nature in God.” ! Dr. Illingworth, on the other hand, 
approaches the subject of prayer in a characteristically 
modern manner by relating it to our apprehension of 
the transcendental by means of social values. ‘“‘ Prayer 
is the affirmation of our social nature, seeking its only 
adequate end in union with the absolute and perma- 
nent source of all society. Hence prayer is as many- 
sided as life, and as all-embracing as faith, for it is 
faith in action. And its human analogy is not petition, 
but intercourse with a friend.” * With this view it is 
interesting to compare the scientific psychological 
definition of Professor William James, who also reaches 
the transcendental realm by way of those deep and 
mysterious social cravings of our nature which cannot 
find any adequate satisfaction in a temporal world 
order. ‘‘ The impulse to pray is a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that, while the innermost of the 
empirical selves of a man is a Self of the social sort, 
it yet can find its only adequate Sociws in an ideal 
world.” 8 

These quotations should help us to realize how far- 
reaching is the scope, and how exalted the dignity, 
of prayer. In its essential nature, prayer is far more 
than definite petition or sincere desire ‘“‘ uttered or 
unexpressed.’”’ It is more even than conscious inter- 
course with God in adoration, thanksgiving, confession, 
or intercession. It is, rather, the total spiritual quest 

1 London Quarterly Review, July, 1908. 


* Christian Character, p. 125. 
° Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 316. 
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and outgoing of our entire personality, voiceless it 
may be, and in part unconscious, groping after the 
full expression and perfect realization of itself, through 
steadfast reliance upon the co-operating assistance of 
other and higher powers. Prayer is every man’s 
prevailing trade-wind of desire, his settled drift to- 
wards some imagined good, whether clearly or only 
vaguely conceived. It is the spiritual orientation of 
our entire personality Godwards, not in desire only, 
but in thought, feeling, will, conscience, and action 
also, in order that His personality may reciprocally 
guide, control, and elevate our own. No merely 
intellectual statement of belief, therefore, no act of 
philanthropic Christian service, no exercise of the 
moral judgment, or thrill of transcendental religious 
feeling, can of itself so profoundly engage the faculties 
of the soul as one true prayer, which is the bending 
of the whole personality, with all its powers, to God, 
and to God alone. “ Prayer is the habitual reference 
to God in all circumstances of our life, till that life 
grows theocentric, as it is intended to be, with God 
for its primary thought.” ? 


1]. R. Mlingworth, Christian Character, p. 127. 


CHAPTER if] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRAYER 


“ All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by Thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, Thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit.” 


WuittiIER, The Shadow and the Light. 
‘« A history of prayer would be the best history of the religious 
development of mankind, That history would be seen to 
commence in the crudest cry for help and to complete itself 


in perfect prayer which, on the lips of Christ, is simply sub- 
mission to and confidence in the Father’s will.” 


A. SABATIER, Philosophy of Religion, p. 28. 


“IT is a canon of religious study,” says Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, “ that all gods reflect the social state, past or 
present, of their worshippers.” Do you desire an 
insight into the prevailing conditions of culture and 
civilization in remote peoples, or among ancient or - 
savage races? Then investigate the character of 
their religion, the kind of deities they worship, their 
motives in worshipping them, their forms and 
ceremonies of worship, and the results, spiritual or 
material, which they expect their worship to bring 
about. All this can be best done, by the study of a 
people’s prayers. In them their inmost aspirations 


1 Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 65. 
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and ideals are always most naively and naturally 
expressed. To follow the development of prayer, 
therefore, from spell and magic to spiritual communion 
with the Highest, to trace its fortunes through animism, 
polytheism, pantheism, and theism, is to watch the 
human spirit itself slowly and often painfully awaken- 
ing to an ever-expanding consciousness of the Eternal. 


I 


When we investigate the origins of prayer in the 
more rudimentary animistic faiths of the world,! we 
find the following characteristics standing out very 
clearly : 

(i) The beings or powers addressed are not yet fully 
spiritualized, movalized, or even personalized. They 
are hardly more than the forces or powers of nature 
influencing the worshipper for good or evil. Man has 
not yet himself attained to full self-conscious person- 
ality. He has not learned to analyse even the barest 
elements of his own psychological life, still less has he 
begun clearly and reflectively to apprehend the realm 
of the transcendent by which he is surrounded. He 
lives in a shadow-world of vague feeling in which self 
and not-self, subject and object, the distinct and the 
indistinct, the coherent and the incoherent, are as yet 
hardly differentiated. As for his prayers, they are 
naive and childlike, spells rather than prayers, the first 
crude reactions of the human spirit in the face of nature. 

1 Students interested in the early history of prayer should consult 


L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion (1905), chap. iv., and the 
literature there cited. 
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The powers invoked are the quasi-personal forces, 
deeply mysterious and supernormal, which control 
by their unseen potency the rain, the thunder, the 
lightning-stroke, the pestilence, as well as the fertility 
of man, his animals, and the fields he cultivates. 
These powers are capricious, arbitrary, and even 
mercenary. Their uncannily mysterious actions are 
not visibly governed by either consistency, or justice, 
or benevolence. Sometimés they are superior to 
the worshipper himself, in power and cunning if not 
in character; sometimes they are on a level with 
him; more generally, in the earliest stages of human 
culture, they are regarded as belonging to a lower 
grade. On the whole they are little more than the 
agents and representatives of the unseen, inexplicable, 
and mysteriously baffling elements of primitive ex- 
perience. 

(ii) The mode of addressing these beings is in keeping 
with their nature. Being wayward and capricious 
in their dealings with poor mortals, the unseen powers 
of the world may themselves best be dealt with by 
means of charms, spells, amulets, incantations, exor- 
cisms, and an elaborate apparatus of magical formulae, 
ritualistic dances, ceremonial rites, the occult virtue 
of which exercises a mysterious power, half conciliatory, 
half compulsory, over the divinity invoked. Prayer 
at this stage is believed to possess a kind of theurgic 
power, and is really indistinguishable from magic. 
Great importance is attached to scrupulous exactness 
and minuteness of detail in the performance of sacred 
rites. These, being charged with a certain psychic 
force or mana of their own, possess objective efficacy 
in and by themselves; and any prayers which 
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accompany such ceremonies depend for their validity, 
not on the sentiments which they express, nor on the 
good-will of the divinity they invoke, but on the correct 
form of words or carefully prescribed ritual with which 
they are set forth. 

(iii) The aim of such prayers is primarily egotstic. 
Primitive man is not disinterested in his devotions. 
His prayer (if anything addressed to a power not yet 
regarded as personal can be called such) is largely 
a projection of his own human will-power upon his 
environment in an effort to control it. The mood is 
imperative rather than optative. Instead of saying, 
“Not my will, but thine be done,” primitive prayer 
says, ‘“ Not as thou wilt, but as I will.” The purpose 
of all prayer is, by hook or by crook, to bend the good- 
will of the power addressed in order that it may serve 
the suppliant. Uneasy, troubled, spiritually afraid, 
at many points conscious of acute distress, the savage 
worshipper turns to his moody gods to give him im- 
mediate and appreciable relief along the line of his 
practical and concrete interests and desires. The 
wrath that menaces in the gathering storm of the 
surrounding darkness must be appeased ; the threaten- 
ing peril of disease or pestilence must be checked ; the 
dreaded blow of some potent enemy must be warded 
off. The gods exist for these purposes and for none 
other. If they should fail to serve man’s vital interests, 
if he could rid himself of fear without resorting to them, 
the need for worship would be done away. But since 
man is born to trouble, and life is hard, and all this 
mysterious region of unforeseen difficulties and hazards 
and calamities is the province of the gods, their divine 
help and protection must be continually invoked. 
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And everything which may secure their favour is legiti- 
mate. Primitive man deals with his gods very much 
as he would deal with his influential neighbours— 
which indeed they are, with the added advantage of 
being invisible, and operating from a supernormal 
world of mystery and terror. He coaxes, bribes, 
wheedles, and even scolds them, attributing to them 
the same sentiments and passions as reign in his own 
breast. If cajoling will not serve, let cudgelling be 
tried. Perhaps some resolute hectoring and bullying 
will succeed where meek humility appears to fail. 
The governing principle, in short, is this: Try any- 
thing, try everything, try blandishments or bluff or 
even violence, if only it will induce the wayward 
fetish you invoke to grant its aid to your enterprises 
and desires.? 

(iv) The blessings sought in prayer are chiefly temporal. 
Primitive prayer has more in it of bargaining than of 
adoration. It is a case of strict exchange of mutually 
received benefits—do ut des. In this respect, the 
prayer of early man somewhat resembles that of the 
patriarch Jacob when he was at Bethel. “If God... 
then I.”’2 The savage’s desires, however, are scarcely 
so spiritual as Jacob’s were. Only his most urgent 
and clamant needs are as a rule brought into his prayers. 
Thus, if the supposed tastes of the power that is in- 
voked are gratified with poured-out wine, or milk, or 

1“ Psychologically, the savage starts from the sense of his own 
-will-power; he stimulates it by every means at his command. 
Feeling his will strongly, and knowing nothing of natural law, he 
recognizes no limits to his own power ; he feels himself a magician, 
a god; he does not pray, he wills. Moreover, he wills collectively, 


reinforced by the will and action of his whole tribe.’ Jane Ellen 
Harrison, Alpha and Omega, p. 165. 


2 Gen. xxviii. 20-22. 
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honey, or grain, or slaughtered animals, the worshipper 
expects something equivalent in return—it may be 
the necks of his enemies, or an abundant harvest, 
deliverance from drought or pestilence, or the longed- 
for blessings of a numerous and healthy family. Any- 
thing like mystic spiritual communion, in our sense 
of the term, is beyond the comprehension of savage 
minds. The primary racial instincts of our common 
nature still dominate man’s petitions. All that we 
include in a consciousness of sin or spiritual demerit, 
a sense of the Infinite or the Beyond, is as yet lacking. 
Rather have we a rehearsal of present needs, a re- 
minder of punctiliously rendered services, and perhaps 
something more than a hint that the worshipper feels 
he has been badly treated. There is no prayer for 
inner purity or moral cleansing, simply because there 
is not yet a consciousness of sin, save in the form of 
ceremonial neglect. It is evil, in the bare sense of 
outward calamity, that is for the most part deprecated 
in savage prayer. We must be content with this at 
the opening stage of man’s development. Spiritual 
aspirations will come later, when the material wants 
have first been met and been found not fully satisfying. 
Meanwhile the foundation stones of the temple of 
devotion must be well and truly laid in the claim that 
the urgent demands of our physical and social well- 
being shall be first supplied. 

(v) Primitive prayer is chiefly emotional in character. 
The feelings are the earliest of man’s psychical powers 
to be developed. The reason, the will, the conscience 
come to their own but slowly. In primitive prayer, 
therefore, there is little intellectual content, nor is any 
close connection as yet established between religious 
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devotion and moral conduct. The prayer life is rather 
a form of emotional discharge arising from desire or 
fear, and it is usually associated with some kind of 
intense excitement, generally of a social character, 
such as orgiastic frenzy, dionysian excess, the mad 
exhausting whirl of dancing dervishes, whose power 
in prayer is thought to be in exact proportion to the 
wildness and vehemence of their bodily exertions. 
Says a distinguished modern writer on anthropology : 
“My own view is that savage religion is something not 
so much thought out, as danced out; that, in other 
words, it develops under conditions, psychological 
and sociological, which favour emotional and motor 
processes, whereas ideation remains relatively in 
abeyance.” 1 


II 


When we pass from tribal to national religion, as it 
finds expression in the Greek, Roman, Indian, and 
Teutonic polytheistic systems, we find the function 
and place of prayer undergoing considerable modifica- 
tions. The whole general level of religion has been 
raised. The gods have become personalized, human- 
ized, and in some cases spiritualized ; they bear a more 
or less consistent moral character; and they reflect 
and rest upon a much more stable and highly developed 
social life. The chief consequences for prayer and 
devotion are the following : 

(i) The worshipper’s petitions are dispersed among 
many different deities. Since each several divinity 


1R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. xxxi. 
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presides over his or her own prescribed sphere of 
nature or of human life, and is sensitively jealous of 
rivalry or interference on the part of other divinities, 
it behoves the worshipper to be scrupulously careful 
in rendering to all their dues. Wisdom must be sought 
from one guardian deity, love from another, valour 
from a third. The effect upon prayer is to introduce 
a dispersal of religious aspiration among conflicting 
claimants. The desire to please all the inexorable gods, 
and to offend none, dominates the mind; and the 
frequenting of several altars for various particular 
goods dissipates the eneigies of the devout soul, and 
prevents any single, comprehensive, spiritual com- 
munion. 

(ui) Stereotyped, formal, or common prayer receives a 
stimulus. Worship becomes a national act, enjoined 
by authority, and may almost be regarded as a branch 
of politics. States recognize that the high and mighty 
gods must have their due, and that in their honour the 
prescribed offices and services of religion must be 
maintained. In these circumstances religion becomes 
largely institutional in character ; an elaborate public 
ritual is developed ; a colony or caste of priests is called 
into being to perform it ; and the praises, confessions, 
petitions expressed in prayer are those which are most 
comprehensive and universal. Personal idiosyncrasies 
in devotion are suppressed; individual aspiration 
finds no free outlet; only the average, conventional, 
impersonal needs of worshippers are voiced. Prayer, 
therefore, at this stage tends to become perfunctory and 
ceremonial, that which is binding on man and due to 
the exalted gods. It is still associated with the per- 
formance of a required ritual, and is not yet the vehicle 
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of free, unrestrained, personal, and spontaneous 
devotion. 

(iii) The good desired in prayer is still largely tem- 
poral, though it becomes increasingly spiritual. The 
Greek and Roman deities, for example, were originally 
for the most part personifications of natural forces, and 
prayers addressed to them were petitions for earthly 
blessings, such as success in war, in amours, or in 
trafficking.1 Gradually, however, the claims of the 
soul more and more asserted themselves, and we have 
in Plato excellent examples of purely spiritual peti- 
tions. The following, for instance, is the prayer of 
Socrates, quoted at the close of the dialogue of Phaedrus: 
“Beloved Pan, and all ye nymphs who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul; and may 
the outward and the inward man be at one. May I 
reckon the wise to be wealthy ; ard may I have such 
a quantity of gold as the temperate man and he alone 
can bear and carry” ? 

(iv) The praying spirit cannot rest satisfied with 
polytheism. The human mind seeks unity in all things, 
and seems unable to believe permanently or for very 
long in a multitude of gods. Its own inner structure 
and the observed uniformities of nature alike forbid it. 
As reason and spirituality of mind advance, therefore, 
polytheism tends to pass either into fatalism, with the 
Greeks; or into pantheism, with the Hindus; or 
else into some form of theism, with the Semitic and 
Teutonic races. Each of these developments has a 

+ See fitad, 1. 37° Vs L15: 


* Jowett, Dialogues of Plato,? vol. ii. p.159. Florence Nightingale 
said of this prayer that ‘‘it put in seventeen words the whole, or 
at least half, of the doctrine of St. John of the Cross.’’ See her Life, 
by Sir E. Cook, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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profound influence on devotion. Where fatalism reigns, 
prayer practically ceases and is replaced by stoic 
fortitude and resigned submission. For what meaning 
is there in invocation, if an iron necessity of deter- 
minism rules all? Only along the lines of pantheism 
and theism does a true development of prayer 
become possible. 


Ill 


The passing of religion through its various panthe- 
istic phases profoundly affects prayer in many ways, 
some of which are beneficial-and others harmful. 

(i) The capricious divimities of animism and the 
multiplied deities of polytheism are left behind. All 
things melt into a comprehensive oneness in which 
the previous characteristics of caprice, multiplicity, 
distinction, applied to the gods, are merged and lost. 
In a sense this is a marked advance. The soul in 
prayer is delivered from distraction. It can concen- 
trate its powers on impassioned contemplation, and 
abandon itself to the vision of the One that never 
changes and never fails. 

(ii) Spiritual petitions are substituted for material. 
An Indian ascetic will scorn to ask for earthly blessings, 
and the whole materialistic aspect of Western desire 
shocks and disgusts him. The goal of all his aspira- 
tions is absorption in the One. From the deceptive 
vanities and illusions of time and sense he seeks to 
swoon away into identification with the absolute, the 
transcendent, the unconditioned. However extrava- 
gant in our eyes may be this attempted flight into 
the void, it is at least to be noted as an advance in 
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spirituality on the part of prayer. There is a wide 
interval between the demand of the savage that the 
fetish should bless his hunting or his fighting, and the 
aspiration of the Hindu yogi that self may wholly 
cease and be mergedin Brahma. Inthe latter the sense 
of the Beyond has been extraordinarily developed. 

(iii) Pantheistic prayer tends to lose the religious 
consciousness altogether and to become philosophical 
speculation. The weakness of all pantheistic systems 
is that they relax their hold on the moral personality 
of God. He becomes the All, the Absolute, the World 
Soul, the abiding Substance behind all illusory ap- 
pearances, the one Reality that underlies the variegated 
world and its changing phantasms. With such a 
Being one can have no true spiritual communion ; 
the moment a man really prays, with a desire to be 
heard and answered, he passes from a pantheistic to 
a personal idea of God. “‘ The God to whom prayer 
rises has lost His deepest religious meaning if He 
transforms Himself into the Absolute of the idealist.” 4 
In the conception of Brahma, or That Which ls, 
teleology disappears; the distinction between wor- 
shipper and worshipped cannot be drawn; the human 
spirit ceases to have any independent value, since it 
is no more than a phase or manifestation of the divine 
universal Spirit; and the religious relationship in- 
evitably lapses.2 Prayer thus dies of inanition and 


1H. Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values, p. 385. 
2“ But God, if a God there be, is the substance of men which is 
man, 


Our lives are as pulses or pores of his manifold body and 
breath ; 

As waves of his sea on the shores where birth is the beacon 
of death, 
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becomes absorption. Philosophic reverie strangles 
religious faith We do not commune with God in 
the rich moral and spiritual relationship of faith and 
love ; we become colourlessly identified with God in 
the empty negations of Nirvana. What can be further 
apart than the desire of the Indian ascetic to attain to 
the dizzy height of knowing that “ Thou art That,” 
and the longing of the Christian saint to rest in a 
fellowship of love with God the Father through His 
Son Jesus Christ ? 

(iv) The prayers of pantheism tend to become unethical. 
This follows necessarily from their philosophic ground- 
work. When the immanence of God is alone accentu- 
ated, and His transcendence is ignored, it naturally 

follows that the ethical purity of the Holy One is 
sacrificed, and with it the spiritual holiness of those 
who serve Him. Sin is regarded as equivalent to 
ignorance or weakness, and salvation is transformed 
from redemption into mere insight. Here is a typical 
pantheistic prayer, attributed to Sankara, an Indian 
mystic: ‘““O Lord, pardon my three sins. I have 
in contemplation clothed in form Thee who art form- 
less; I have in praise described Thee who art ineffable ; 
in visiting shrines I have ignored Thy omnipresence.”’ 
The man who could think of no worse sins than these 
knew not the plague of his own heart ; and he knew 
not the plague of his own heart because he was 
unacquainted with the holiness of God. But the 
holiness of God is beyond the scope of pantheism. 
It is a truth which only theism can comprehend. 


We men, the multiform features of man, whatsoever we be, 
Recreate him of whom we are creatures, and all we only are he.’’ 
A. C, SWINBURNE, Hymn of Man. 
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IV 


There can be no doubt that, as a system of religious 
thought, theism, especially the theism of Judaism and 
Christianity, provides the most ideal of all conditions 
for the exercise of prayer. Incontrast to the capricious 
and mercenary, half-moralized and quasi-personal, 
divinities of animism, it offers a perfectly ethical and 
spiritual Being as the object of human worship. In 
contrast to the many deities of polytheism, with their 
divided functions and spheres of influence, it offers 
one God and Father of mankind, everywhere accessible 
and Himself reigning directly and alone over every 
province of nature and human life. In contrast to 
the fixed rigidity of fatalism, with its negation of 
human prayer— 


‘‘Desine fata Deum flecti sperare precando”’ + 


—it offers a Being fully self-determined, who hears 
and responds to the spiritual appeals of His own 
children. Finally, in contrast to the diffuse imman- 
ence of pantheism, theism affirms the transcendent, 
self-conscious, moral personality of God. In the 
Christian conception, God is not merely the ground of 
all existence; He is the Holy Father, Creator, Re- 
deemer, Sanctifier of His children, who seeks to deliver 
them from all evil and to bring them to all good, 
through the fellowship of a society in which the blessed- 
ness of all shall be variously, congenially, ideally, and 
everlastingly fulfilled, in the perfecting of each. 

These things give to theistic prayer a richness, a 
childlikeness, a spirituality peculiarly its own. Such 

1 Vergil, Aeneid, vi. 376. 
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prayer is a genuine intercourse of real persons blending 
in the intimacy of holy love, and surveying the whole 
range of human interests, both material and spiritual. 
All the best elements in the earlier forms of prayer 
survive in the prayers of theism, which adds to them 
a depth, a range, a blessedness, unknown before and 
impossible elsewhere. 


Vv 


A few further statements of a general character may 
be made with regard to the development of prayer. 

(i) The history of prayer shows the presence of a 
spiritual element even in the earlier stages. Although 
petitions for material blessings predominate in all 
primitive and early prayer, we must not conclude that 
inward and ethical aspirations after goodness and truth 
and holiness are entirely absent.1. Among the prayers 
offered by the Khonds of Orissa, in North India, is the 
following: ‘“‘O Lord, we know not what is good for 
us. Thou knowest what it is. For it we pray.” A 
prayer of Rameses II. has been discovered, in which 
he says: ‘‘ Blessed is he who knoweth Thee, for Thy 
deeds proceed from a heart full of love.” Another 
has been found among the papyri of ancient Egypt, 
which reads: ‘“‘O my God and Lord, Thou hast made 
me and formed me. Give me an eye to see and an ear 
to hear Thy glories.’”” Compare with these the prayer 
of Nebuchadnezzar to Marduk: “ According to Thy 
mercy, O Lord, which Thou hast bestowed on all, 
cause me to love Thy supreme rule. Implant the fear 
of Thy divinity in my heart. Grant me whatsoever 

1See E, B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, chap. xviii. 
C.R.P. Cc 
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may seem good before Thee, since it is Thou dost 
control my life.” 

(ii) The history of prayer shows the persistence of 
materialistic and gross elements even in the later stages. 
There is abundant evidence of the survival of primitive, 
animistic ideas and practices in the imperfectly 
Christianized prayers of the present day. A quasi- 
magical efficacy is attributed to the performance of 
certain rites, to which little or no spiritual aspiration 
is attached. Much virtue is supposed to reside in the 
solemn utterance of high sounding formulae, magnific 
divine titles, or ancient and customary forms of speech 
by certain official persons. It is thought that demons 
may be exorcised, and mysterious unknown evil 
warded off, by the use of mascots, talismans, amulets, 
or the frequent repetition of sing-song invocations. 
One aim in prayer is still, in many quarters, that of 
bending the will of God into conformity with ours ; 
and it is sincerely, though superstitiously, believed 
that in religious worship the efficacy of prayer depends 
far more on the scrupulous performance of certain 
symbolic acts with which it is accompanied, than on 
the inward purity of spiritual intention with which 
it may be offered.1 Children, too, in all ages, exhibit 
a very natural tendency to look upon prayer as a kind 
of charm or talisman, a spiritual Aladdin’s Lamp 

1“ The Church of Rome knows what she is about when she 
prescribes the telling of the rosary. Mystery-cults and sacraments, 
the lineal descendants of magic, all contain rites charged with 
suggestion, with symbols, with gestures, with half-understood 
formularies, with all the apparatus of appeal to the emotions and 
the will; the more unintelligible, the better they serve their purpose 


of inhibiting thought. Thus ritual deadens the intellect and stimu- 


lates will, desire, emotion.’’ Jane Ellen Harrison, Alpha and 
Omega, p. 175. 
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to be resorted to for the procuring of what they want 
from God. Other indications of the survival among 
us of quite rudimentary conceptions of devotion are 
the blind dependence on a priesthood for the acceptable 
offering of prayer to God; the prevalence of purely 
egoistic and material petitions; the expectation of 
magical or miraculous answers to prayer by special 
favour of the Almighty ; and the frenzied, unregulated 
forms of convulsive emotional excitement which — 
accompany some phases of religious revival. 

(iii) The history of prayer shows the progressive 
victory of the higher over the lower elements of religion. 
It is impossible to follow the development of human 
worship and devotion without noticing a general 
movement in the direction of ethical purity and spiritual 
enrichment and elevation. Man’s view of prayer 

‘steadily improves with the improvement of his idea of 
God. In primitive religion, selfish prayers are ad- 
dressed to capricious and self-willed powers for the 
granting of purely material and earthly blessings. As 
man’s conception of God, however, becomes ennobled, 
gross anthropomorphism and selfishness tend to dis- 
appear from his petitions, and a loving reaction of the 
spirit of man in prayer more and more adequately 
responds to the loving and gradual disclosure of the 
Spirit of God in revelation. The whole development 
is a story of steady growth in insight, reverence, hum- 
ility, and filial obedience. It is slowly discerned, not 
only that the blessings we ask from God should be 
spiritual rather than temporal, but also that the gifts 
we offer Him should bear the same character. Burnt 

offerings and sacrifices are seen to be a vain oblation, 
without the lowly heart and the contrite spirit. Rites 
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cease to be regarded as ends in themselves, and the 
surrendered will is seen to be the one offering that is 
wholly well-pleasing in the sight of God. Similarly, 
man learns to cry out for deliverance from sin rather 
than from outward calamity or suffering, and is taught 
that the worst evil is not the loss of goods or health 
or life itself, but the loss of the approving countenance 
of God. Further, prayer becomes no longer a thing 
of times and seasons, of prescribed ceremonies and out- 
ward forms, but rather a prevailing and inward atti- 
tude of spirit, to be always and everywhere maintained 
in ordinary life. When God is thus ethically and 
spiritually conceived, it becomes not impossible to 
“pray without ceasing.” 

(iv) The course of its development widens the scope 
of prayer. Very noticeable is the progressive exten- 
sion of the prayer life until it exercises all the faculties 
of the individual, on the one hand, and embraces all 
the social interests of humanity, on the other. The 
prayers of primitive man, as we have seen, are almost 
entirely emotional: feeling takes command in ways 
that are often crude, explosive, and ungoverned. As 
the soul becomes more complicated and enriched, 
however, other instincts call for satisfaction, and 
the moral, intellectual, imaginative, and social claims 
of the spirit begin more fully to asseit themselves. 
Prayer must be something that exercises and exalts 
the whole man. It becomesimpossible to pray feelingly 
to a God whom the reason cannot in some degree 
intelligently understand. It becomes equally im- 
possible and inconsistent to know Him with the mind 
and love Him with the heart, unless at the same time 
we serve Him with the will and fear and obey Him 
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with the conscience. It also becomes impossible to 
ask Him for blessings which we should wish denied 
to others, or which would involve their injury or 
degradation. Thus highly developed prayer leads to 
all kinds of social, humanitarian, and missionary 
results. Indeed, the more man develops in com- 
plexity of character and multiplicity of relationships, 
the greater and more constant will be his need of 
prayer, and the wider will be the range of its interests 
and activities. Perfect prayer is something more 
than transcendental feeling, or the ecstatic contempla- 
tion of the divine attributes. It is the well ordered 
discipline and direction of the whole life Godwards, 
the bending of feeling, will, conscience, imagination, 
in their highest exercise, towards an ideal which 
is both social and individual, both human and 
divine. It is the union and communion of God and 
man. 

(v) The history of prayer reaches its consummation 
in the prayers of Jesus. Christ’s prayers to the Father 
are the Amen of humanity to the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. All that we have seen to be 
admirable in true prayer finds its ideal exponent in 
Him alone. God, not His gifts, the supreme blessing 
to be desired ; man, not his gifts, the supreme sacrifice 
to be offered ; God’s glory and God’s will, rather than 
our own, the supreme aims to be pursued—these are 
the principles of devotion we learn from the prayers 
of Jesus. And not from His words only, but from His 
deeds also. In Him perfect faith provided perfect 
grace with a perfect opportunity for unfolding the 
perfect life. In the continual atmosphere of prayer, 
through the eternal Spirit, He offered Himself without 
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blemish to the Father. Man was one with God and 
God with man. 


We cannot contemplate the long historical develop- 
ment of human prayer without feelings of the deepest 
reverence. It is a story of slow spiritual awakening 
on the part of man; and of patient, giadual self- 
revelation on the part of God. Man first of all tries 
magic, then passes to religion. He begins to pray 
masterfully and proudly, and finally prays suppliantly 
and meekly. His earliest petitions are for plenty of 
corn and wine; his latest, for the bread of life that 
cometh down from heaven and the overflowing river 
of God’s pleasures. Samson cries out passionately in 
blind anger as he brings down the temple of his enemies 
upon his own head: ‘‘O Lord God, remember me, I 
pray Thee, and strengthen me, I pray Thee, only this 
once, O God, that I may be at once avenged of the 
Philistines for my two eyes.’’! Jesus, dying on the 
cross, exclaims: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’2 We must not, with 
Augustine, be impatient with this slow spiritualization 
of human prayer. “Many,” he complains, “cry to 
the Lord that they may win riches, that they may 
avoid losses; they cry that their family may be estab- 
lished ; they ask for temporal happiness, for worldly 
dignities; and, lastly, they cry for bodily health, 
which is the patrimony of the poor. For these and 
such like things many cry unto the Lord. Hardly one 
cries for the Lord Himself! How easy it is for a man 
to desire all manner of things of the Lord, and yet not 
desire the Lord Himself! As though the gift could be 


1 Judges xvi. 28. * Luke xxiii. 34. 
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sweeter than the Giver!’ 1 But it is only as the 
lower wants of man are first of all met, and the granting 
of them is found to be unsatisfying, that the higher 
wants come into view and present an open mouth 
to the Giver of all good, asking for deeper and larger 
satisfactions still. Even in the highest prayer of all, 
it should be remembered, a petition for bread is not 
forgotten. In the whole painful and costly process, 
strewn as it is with both failures and fulfilments, we 
may surely trace the working of the divine Spirit, 
training and educating the soul of man, sometimes by 
delays, sometimes by denials, sometimes by grants 
above all we can ask or think, to seek ever higher and 
more spiritual blessings, and to turn at last from 
every created good to Him who above all else longs 
for the embrace of His own dear children. All man’s 
development culminates in prayer, and all prayer 
culminates in man’s passionate desire to be filled even 
with the fulness of God Himself. ‘‘ Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee ? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside Thee.” 


1 Augustine on Psalm Ixxvi. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE THEOLOGY OF PRAYER 


“ But that from us aught should ascend to Heaven 
So prevalent as to concern the mind 
Of God high-blest, or to incline His will, 
Hard to belief may seem ; yet this will prayer.” 


MILTON, Paradise Lost, xi. 143-146. 


“In this contemplation, my unworthy soul, thou art 
presently in the presence. No passing of guards, nor ushers. 
No examination of thy degree or habit. The prince is not 
asleep, nor private, nor weary of giving, nor refers to others. 
He puts thee not to prevail by angels nor archangels. But 
lest anything might hinder thee from coming into His presence, 
His presence comes into thee. And lest majesty should dazzle 
thee, thou art to speak but to thy Father.” 


Joun Donne, Works, vol. v. p. 17. 


THE problem of prayer is not one that can be dealt 
with in isolation by itself. It is part of the much 
larger theological problem of the doctrine of God and 
His relation to the world. If we are to face, therefore, 
and solve, some of the main intellectual difficulties 
which prayer presents, we must first of all try to form 
some clear conception of a general world-order in which 
prayer may claim to have a reasonable place. What 
40 
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do we mean by God, and especially by the personality 
of God? How does He stand related to created 
spirits, to matter, to the universe as a whole? Is 
He a Being who can take notice of human prayer ? 
If He does hear it, can He give heed to it and 
answer it? On our finding some satisfying solution 
of these problems our faithin the validity of prayer 
depends. 


I 


Some systems of thought are incompatible with 
any genuine belief in prayer by reason of their first 
principles. Thus deterministic materialism, as we have 
seen, can find no place for prayer. Who can intreat 
a Fate that is stone deaf, or besiege with vain cries a 
heaven that is made of brass? It is the very essence 
of prayer that it is an appeal not to but from inexorable 
fate, an escape from the fixed necessity of inviolable law 
to the free and friendly intercourse of self-determined 
spirits.1 The utter futility of prayer in a mechanical 


1“ Prayer is an appeal from Fate. Sometimes, as in reading a 
Greek tragedy, the idea of Fate gets possession of the mind—the 
thought of Fate, which is a kind of Demiurge made by God and yet 
independent of Him. Prayer is an appeal to the Absolute; an 
appeal from the Demiurge—from Fate, from Secondary Causes, and 
from whatever Secondary Intellects there may be—to God, the 
Absolute, the Unconditioned’’ (A. D. Grant, in Men of the Knotted 
Heart, by T. Cassels, p. 77). Compare Tennyson’s definition of 
prayer : 

‘A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
And touches Him that made it.” 
Harold, III, ii. 197-8. 
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and soulless universe has been well expressed in some 
lines by Whittier : 
“Strange god of Force, with fear, not love, 
Its trembling worshipper! Can prayer 
Reach the shut ear of Fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare ? 
What doth the cosmic Vastness care ?”’? 

It is not necessary to examine afresh the well- 
known challenge of Professor Tyndall that a certain 
ward in a hospital should be isolated, the cases it con- 
tained specially prayed for by all Christian people, and 
the efficacy of prayer tested by the results observed.’ 
On the assumption of a materialistic universe, in which 
all things are reducible to substance and energy, 
governed by fixed laws and inviolable sequences, 
prayer is indeed superfluous and its freedom and 
urgency indefensible, whether it seeks the recovery of 
sick patients in a hospital or anything else whatever. 

It is a fallacy, however, to suppose that the truths 
of religion have to await verification at the hands of 
science, or that prayer is invalidated because in certain 
circumstances it is not answered. We have moved a 
long way since the days of Professor Tyndall, and the 
view of the universe on which he based his challenge 
has become discredited. In modern thought the 
religious consciousness claims an equal right with the 
scientific to apprehend truth, interpret the universe, 
and apply its own tests of value and reality. When 
this claim is admitted (and it cannot be denied), it 
at once becomes natural for us, in explaining the world- 
order, to speak in terms of spirit rather than of matter, 
of will rather than of energy, of freedom rather than of 


l Whittier, Revelation. * Contemporary Review (1872), vol. xx. p. 205. 
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force, of grace rather than of law, and of vitalism 
rather than of materialism. God then becomes no 
merely impotent and imprisoned Fate, but a loving 
and holy Will, whose might is seen in creation and 
His purpose in redemption, a God who controls both 
nature and humanity from above, in the interests 
of an everlasting kingdom of love and righteousness. 
Another system of thought which does not give full 
scope to the life of prayer is detsm. The conception 
of God on which it builds, distant, aloof, alien, far with- 
drawn; its sharp, clear-cut dualism of distinction 
between natural and supernatural; its division of 
the universe into a lower, fixed o1der which works 
mechanically and uniformly according to its own laws, 
and a higher, freer, more spiritual order, which occa- 
sionally interferes miraculously with the natural order, 
to put it right—all this tends to kill prayer, or else to 
give it a false meaning and an unnatural direction. 
Deism either confines God wholly to the supernatural 
realm, or else it unsatisfyingly distinguishes between 
the God of nature and the God of grace, and bids us 
direct our petitions solely to the latter. In any case 
the scope of prayer is grievously restricted. God is 
transcendent without being really immanent ; He is a 
God afar off but not nigh at hand; He may hear 
prayer, but hardly can He inspire it, and when He 
comes to answer it His action is everywhere circum- 
scribed. From Rousseau’s Confessions we may see to 
what a degree of faintness and tepidity the prayers 
of deism are necessarily reduced. ‘“‘ I know no homage 
more worthy of the Divinity than the silent admiration 
excited by the contemplation of His works.... In 
my chamber I pray less frequently, and not so fervently ; 
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but at the view of a beautiful landscape I feel myself 
moved, by what power I cannot tell.... I converse 
with the Author of the universe; I imbue all my 
faculties with His divine essence. My heart melts 
over His benefits. I bless Him for all His gifts, but I 
do not pray to Him. What have I to ask Him for?” } 

For opposite reasons prayer cannot flourish in a 
system of pantheistic monism. A God who is imma- 
nent without being transcendent can as little be a 
hearer and answerer of prayer as a God who is trans- 
cendent without being immanent. It is true that 
pantheism favours a blissful reverie of self-forgetful- 
ness and mystic contemplation. ‘‘ Our spirit finds its 
larger self in the whole world, and is filled with an 
absolute certainty that it is immortal. It dies a 
hundred times in its enclosures of self; for separate- 
ness is doomed to die, it cannot be made eternal. But 
it never can die where it is one with the all, for there is 
its truth, its joy. Whena man feels the rhythmic throb 
of the soul-life of the whole world in his own soul, 
then is he free.’”’2 This spiritual self-abandonment, 
however, this swooning into the infinite, is not prayer. 
Father Tyrrell has very acutely remarked: ‘I should 
like to see an Hegelian at his prayers. A colloquy 
with the subject-object must be difficult to manage.” 8 
If prayer in its true and proper sense of reciprocal 
communion is to be maintained, emphasis must be 
laid on the essential distinction between man and God, 
as well as on the possibility of union. There must be 
one who calls and One who answers. 


1 Rousseau, Confessions, book vi. 
* Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana, p. 113. 
5 Autobiography and Life, by M. D. Petre, vol. ii. p. to. 
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iS 


Only in the atmosphere of theism can prayer draw its 
deepest and most satisfying breath. Foi prayer, like 
breath, involves both inspiration and expiration, and 
it requires a God who is both immanent and transcen- 
dent. As the inspirer of prayer, He dwells in man and 
in nature as in a living temple; as the answerer of 
prayer, He sits throned above the floods, a free, self- 
determining, moral personality, who is cognisant of 
the desires and accessible to the entreaties of the 
creatures He has made. In such a system of thought 
God is much more than the comprehensive whole in 
which all things subsist. He is the living and sustain- 
ing ground or universal medium in which all personal 
centres of experience act and interact in their mutual 
relations with one another and with Him. Finite 
minds are not, as in monism, mere moments in the life 
of God, phases or states of His infinite experience, 
passing expressions or changeful differentiations of the 
one, sole, universal mind, as it exists under temporal 
and spatial limitations. They are, rather, separate 
and distinct centres of experience, each having a 
degree of being for itself, and in process of being 
trained for fellowship with God through ever-growing 
approximation to His likeness. At every stage, all 
are directly related to Him, and dependent on Him, 
even in the exercise of their most personal idiosyn- 
crasies and individual peculiarities. God Himself 
has His being beyond the temporal and spatial world- 
order which He has made, and is never at any time or 
in any sense to be merely identified with it. He is 
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the first original, the final end, the comprehensive 
ground, the directing will, the controlling purpose, 
the sustaining strength, the organizing life, the in- 
dwelling spirit, and the ultimate principle of unity, 
order, beauty, and coherence of the system as a whole. 
In every moment, and at every point alike, God directly 
creates, upholds, governs, and gives unity to all things 
visible and invisible, and moulds them according to 
their own nature and the final purpose of His will, 
guiding them patiently towards that goal which shall 
perfectly reveal the fulness of His power, wisdom, 
righteousness and holy love. 

In brief, God, according to the view of Christian 
theism, is that infinite and eternal Spirit, the sole 
maker, upholder, and perfecter of the entire universe, 
whose character reveals itself as righteous love, and 
who both limits and expresses His perfect moral person- 
ality in the creation and redemption of other moral 
personalities, dependent on Himself, whose love He 
solicits, and whose free co-operation He patiently 
invites, in order to bring them, by the path of spiritual 
discipline and progress, to the realization of their true 
end, through fellowship with Himself, in a kingdom or 
family of loving spirits, which shall share with Him the 
blessedness of life eternal. 


Ill 


When we endeavour to translate these bare and 
abstract statements of theology into the warm and 
living language of personal religion, we find that some 
very important corollaries follow, with respect to prayer. 
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(i) God is wholly present in every place. Wherever, 
therefore, any soul seeks Him, in sincerity and truth, 
it finds Him close at hand and entirely disengaged. 
He is “ not far from any one of us, for in Him we live 
and move and have our being.” ! The vastness and 
complexity of the universe, that is to say, do not so 
tax or preoccupy God as to render Him too busy to 
attend to even the least affairs of any one of His 
creatures at any time. Rather, He notices the fall 
even of a sparrow, and is wholly at the disposal of all 
who need His help in every place. ‘If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and 
Thy right hand shall hold me.” * God, as Augustine 
reminds us, ‘‘ cares for each one of us, as if He cared 
for him alone, and for all as if they were each one.’ 3 
When this omnipresent spirituality of the Almighty 
is once fully grasped, trillions of miles, or of years, 
matter nothing to the soul; and spiritual values, 
which alone count, are seen to be wholly independent 
of time and space. Just as, in the physical realm, 
the power which guides all stellar systems in their 
circling orbits, also controls, without the least neglect 
of larger issues, the myriad clusters of electrons within 
a grain of dust ; so, in the spiritual world, the “ Love 
that moves the sun and all the stars,’”’ in Dante’s 
phrase, suffers no diminution, omits no wider task, 
when it bestows its undivided and entire regard on 
every single soul. “Behold, God is mighty, and 
despiseth not any ;’’* and whoever draws nigh to 
Him in prayer may be sure of animmediate, attentive, 

1 Acts xvii. 27, 28. 2 Psalm cxxxix. 9, 10. 
3 Confessions (ed. C. Bigg), II. xi. 2. 4 Job xxxvi. 5. 
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and most gracious audience from the King of 
Kings. 

(ii) God is wholly available at every stage. In so 
wonderfully ordered and vast a system, creatures 
naturally exist in a bewildering variety of grades and 
ranks of being. God, who provides for and sustains 
them all, is perfectly acquainted with the claims and 
capacities of each, and can suit His infinite resources 
to their several individual requirements. It is nothing 
to Him to “ open His hand and satisfy the desire of 
every living thing.” 1 Whoever you may be, there- 
fore, you are a creature whom God has made, to whom 
a definite place in the infinite scale of being has been 
assigned, and whose needs and circumstances from 
moment to moment are fully known. Your present, 
past, and future are in His hands, and whatever con- 
cerns you vitally concerns Him also. For God cannot 
direct the affairs of the universe as a whole, unless 
He also directs the affairs of every part of it at every 
stage. His plan for all necessarily involves a plan for 
each. Your next step, therefore, is a matter in which 
God is personally and supremely interested. Having 
loved you from the beginning, He is certain to love 
you also to the end. Why not assume all this when 
you turn to Him in prayer? You are entitled to 
believe, on the highest of all authority, that He who 
in the first place willed you into life ; who thinks of you 
separately from every other being; who has watched 
over and borne with you in love from the first day 
until now; who rebukes you when you sin, cheers 
you when you despond, and in no circumstances what- 
ever gives you up; who is perfectly acquainted with 

1 Psalm cxlv, 16. 
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all your ways and knows your thoughts afar off; 
and who designs all things for your spiritual develop- 
ment, in order to find a place just suited to you in one 
vast family of rejoicing spirits—this divine Being is 
ever ready, if you will but ask Him, to put all His 
love and power at your disposal, in. enabling you to 
achieve the next best thing, whatever it may be, that 
will bring you a little nearer to Himself. 

(ii) The God without ts also the God within. Much of 
the difficulty experienced in prayer arises from our 
feeling that the Being we address is infinitely removed 
from us—by holiness and righteousness, if not by 
space. Hence, to appeal to Him is to cry across a gulf, 
with the fearful apprehension that He may be too far 
off to hear our prayer. How wonderfully the whole 
aspect of the matter changes when we realize that our 
very cry of distress to a supposedly absent God is itself 
a witness that God is actually present within our hearts ! 

“Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 

_ can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
fectae 

“Madame,” said a Franciscan to Madame Guyon, 
who was greatly troubled and perplexed by this very 
difficulty, ‘‘ your efforts have been unsuccessful because 
you have sought without what you can only find within. 
Accustom yourself to seek God in your own heart, 
and you will not fail to find Him.” ? It is a great help 
in prayer to think of God as being present, not in the 
heaven above only, nor in the depth beneath, but in 
our mouth and in our heart ;* and to grasp the fact 

1 Tennyson, The Higher Pantheism. 


27. C. Upham, Life of Madame Guyon, p. 35.  * Deut. xxx. 14. 
C.R.P. D 
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that every effort to commune with Him, though it 
seem to remove Him farther off, is really a proof that 
He is dwelling within us and has not let us go. The 
God within is answering to the God without. 

(iv) God is seeker before He can be sought. It isa 
common complaint of those who pray that God seems 
to elude their agonizing search. “O Lord, how long 
shall I cry, and Thou wilt not hear?” ‘“ Also, when 
I cry and shout, He shutteth out my prayer.” “‘ Thou 
hast covered Thyself with a cloud, that our prayer 
should not pass through.” ‘‘Oh that I knew where 
I might find Him, that I might come even to His 
seat!’?1 These are the despairing words of men 
who think that they take the initiative in the appeal 
of prayer, God meanwhile remaining deaf to their 
entreaties. Yet the real truth is that God is before- 
hand with us in all our spiritual desires. The prayer 
that reaches out if haply it may find Him is the prayer 
that has first of all proceeded from Himself. We 
pray to Him because He first praysin us. From Him, 
in the first place, “all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works do proceed.’”’ Human prayer, 
after all, is only secondary; it is the yearning and 
revealing love of God that is always primary. Just as 
a mother’s brooding love calls into being the first 
awakening smile of recognition in her child, so does 
the brooding love of God call forth and elicit the latent 
power of prayer and spiritual recognition in us His 
children. In no case are we the prime movers in the 
matter. Prayer isan echo more thanitisacry. It is 

1 Hab. 1..2; Lam. ii. 8, 443. Job xxii. 3: 

*Compare Thomas 4 Kempis: ‘‘ Thou first hast roused me, that 
I might seek Thee,” Imitation (ed. C. Bigg), IV. xxi, 
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an answer to something else, the homing instinct of 
the soul, an inner response to some mysterious call 
coming from without. ‘“‘ When Thow saidst, Seek ye 
My face; my heart said unto Thee, Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek.’ + All earnest prayer is a mutual embrace, 
but we are often far less conscious of God’s encircling 
arms than of our own hands passionately outstretched 
and groping after Him. 

Lady Julian of Norwich, in the fourteenth century, 
has beautifully expressed this truth, that God Himself 
is the first prompter of human prayer, and if its 
prompter surely its fulfiller also. ‘I am the Ground 
of thy beseeching, says God. First, it is my will that 
thou have it; and after, I make thee to will it; and 
after, I make thee to beseech it, and thou beseechest 
it. How should it then be that thou shouldst not 
have thy beseeching?... It is most impossible 
that we should beseech mercy and grace and not have 
it. For everything that our good Lord maketh us to 
beseech, Himself hath ordained it to us from without 
beginning.... All-thing that our Lord bath ordained 
to do, it is His will that we pray therefor, either in 
special or in general. And the joy and the bliss that 
is to Him, and the thanks and the worship that we shall 
have therefor, it passeth the understanding of creatures, 
as to my sight. For prayer is a right understanding 
of that fulness of joy that is to come, with well-longing 
and sure trust.” 2 


1 Psalm xxvii. 8, 
2 Revelations of Divine Love (ed. G. Warrack), pp. 34, 89. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRAYER 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parchéd grounds refresh, as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 
We kneel, how weak; we rise, how full of power.”’ 


R. C. TRENcH, Poems. 
“ Prayers are those ‘ calves of men’s lips,’ those most gracious 
and sweet odours, those rich presents and gifts, which being 
carried up into heaven do best testify our dutiful affection, 


and are for the purchasing of all favour at the hands of 
God the most undoubted means we can use.” 


R. Hooxsr, Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xxiii. 


In this chapter it will be convenient to discuss briefly 
(i) the psychological character of prayer, (ii) its sub- 
jective value, (iii) its objective counterpart, and (iv) 
its mutual interaction of divine and human elements. 


I 


In the exercise of prayer the primary instincts of 
human nature, as well as some of the more complex 
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emotions, are stimulated to activity in an ideal manner 
through the influence of some object understood to be 
divine. The greatness, majesty, and power of the 
divine Being thus contemplated in the first instance 
naturally beget fear. There is a feeling of apprehension 
regarding the penalties and judgments which may 
follow the awakening of His just displeasure, accom- 
panied by a strong reaction of anger or indignation 
against the sin or evil by which that displeasure may be 
aroused. If this sense of dread in the presence of God 
be suspended or overcome, while the consciousness of 
His greatness, majesty, and power is still present in the 
mind, the feeling of admiration or wonder is evoked, 
and a rapt adoring contemplation of the divine attri- 
butes. The inhibition of fear in this state of feeling 
may also encourage a devout curiosity or enquiry with 
regard to things spiritual, a disposition to approach 
and investigate that which we do not fear yet im- 
perfectly understand, a holy boldness in more and more 
venturously casting the plummet of human search into 
the depths of the mystery of God. The moment the 
feeling of dread returns, however, and mingles with this 
sentiment of admiration or wonder, we have the sense 
of awe, and with it a corresponding feeling of meek 
lowliness, humility, and self-abasement, as in the 
presence of One infinitely superior to ourselves. Should 
it be borne in upon us, however, that the Being before 
whom we stand is merciful and gracious, that He is 
forgiving and fatherly and kind, so that we can count 
on His beneficence and protective care, then the more 
tender emotion of filial love, trust, sympathy, gratitude, 
is kindled, which, combining with the not yet relin- 
quished sense of awe and wonder, gives us the complex 
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spiritual condition known as reverence—a state in which 
love ventures confidently to kiss the hand of God, 
while awe kneels. 

In this general attitude of reverence towards God 
various separate aspects of the soul’s life may be 
distinguished. Broadly speaking, prayer is any psy- 
chical activity referred to God, and referred to Him 
because there is no prospect of its adequate satisfaction 
within the realm of the temporal world-order. Thus, 
when the imagination endeavours to picture to itself 
the thought of God, or passes in review His attributes, 
we have invocation. When conscience is active, and 
some remorse for past wrong-doing is referred to God, 
the prayer of contrition or confession rises to our lips, ac- 
companied by a request that the sin may be forgiven. 
When, on the other hand, any foreboding of future 
evil is referred to God, we naturally offer the prayer 
of deprecation, and ask that the dreaded calamity may 
be warded off. The inevitable acceptance of some 
_ present hardship, referred to God, finds its voice in 
the prayer of resignation ; while a sense of well-being, 
or consciousness of joy through benefits received or 
success gained, similarly referred, expresses itself 
as the prayer of thanksgiving. Should the glory and 
goodness of God in giving, or in being able to give, be 
contemplated by us, but not in direct relation to our 
privilege in receiving, prayer takes the form of praise 
or adoration. On the other hand, any sense of lack 
on our part, referred to God, becomes the prayer of 
petition or supplication. When we are quietly con- 
fident that our voice will be heard and our wants will be 
supplied, the prayer we offer is that of faith. Further, 
if any conative or will energy of the spirit, any 
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purposive activity of self-realization, be consciously 
referred to God as the sole fulfiller of these aims, the 
prayer of consecration will be the result, our free obedi- 
ence and self-dedication to co-operation with the pur- 
pose and will of God. Finally, when our feelings are 
disinterested as regards ourselves, and our sincere 
desire for the welfare of other human beings is definitely 
referred to God, inasmuch as our own power of helping 
them is felt to be inadequate, the prayer we offer is 
the prayer of intercession. All these sentiments and 
emotions may be entertained by us without reference to 
God. The moment any one of them is so referred, 
it becomes a prayer. 


Il 


Whatever view may be held as to the objective 
efficacy of prayer, there must be a general agreement 
regarding its subjective value. Psychologically con- 
sidered, as no more than an activity of the human 
consciousness, prayer is pre-eminently a bringer of 
peace, power, purity, and passion to the spirit. By 
whatever means the result be brought about, prayer 
does as a matter of fact transform personality, and lift 
the soul of man above the world. It grants him 
release from spiritual bondage, peace in the midst of 
strife, the morn of joy after the night of sorrow. As 
the result of prayer, very real streams of energy flow 
into the soul. ‘‘ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and 
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they shall walk, and not faint.””1 Through prayer, 
Moses and Nehemiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, are 
braced to encounter danger and opposition;2 St. 
Paul is kept calm amid the terrors of a shipwreck ; 3 
and Jesus Himself wins the victory over temptation.$ 
The man who prays has the impression, at least, that he 
has been brought into contact with a higher form of 
reality, in consequence of which his vision has been 
widened, his thought clarified, his disposition sweetened, 
his love increased, his aims purified, his fears caimed, 
and his iniquities forgiven. Psychologically expressed 
this means that through prayer a man is made conscious 
that he is “‘ continuous with a wider self through which 
Saving experiences come.” *® “I have a difficulty,” 
writes one, “in conceiving the something I am naming 
God.... But I think at rare intervals 1 have ex- 
perienced something like a movement of God toward me. 
It generally happens when I stop fighting and rely on 
His assistance.... Lately, before going into a trial 
which threatened to involve me in personal dishonour, 
I prayed ‘like a kid’ and seemed to get response 
immediately. The physical result was immediate 
quieting of nerves. Mentally it gave me a lot of 
courage.” & 

These words may be taken as a typical modern re- 
statement of the truth expressed long ago by a devout 
Psalmist : “ This poor man cried, and the Lord heard 


lIsa. xl, 31. 

* Exod. vii. 1-5; Neh. ii. 4; Jer. i. FAO ye Belcnite t5. 

3 Acts xxvii. 22-25, 

4 Luke xxii. 41-46. 

6 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 515. 

° Quoted by J. B. Pratt, in Psychology of Religious Belief, p. 274. 
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him, and saved him out of all his troubles.” 1 Ex- 
perimentally viewed, prayer does emphatically leave 
men happier, freer, stronger, more hopeful, and more 
charitable than they were before. 


“ Prayer makes the darkened cloud withdraw, 
Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw, 
Gives exercise to faith and love, 
Brings every blessing from above.”’ ? 


Ill 


There are those who are quite satisfied with this 
naive, inward, psychological account of prayer. They 
are content to regard it on its subjective side alone, 
as an “ exercise of faith and love,” and do not require 
that it should have any wider reference or objective 
efficacy. Thus Comte so far recognized the force of 
natural human instinct as to provide a place for prayer 
in his scheme of thought and worship. He even urged 
his followers to pray thrice daily, and stated that 
“the daily prayer of Positivists is a work of art.” ® 
But the prayer he allowed was no more than the 
adoration of womanhood or of humanity, the con- 
templation of the saints, and the desire to reproduce 
their virtues in one’s own life and conduct. To him 
there existed no objective personality capable of 
receiving such prayers, still less of answering them. 
Their value, even when entirely disinterested and 

1 Psalm xxxiv. 6. 

2, W. Cowper, Olney Hymns, xxix. 

3 System of Positive Philosophy (Eng. tr. 1877), vol. iv. p. 102. 
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unselfish, lay in their reflex action upon those who 
offered them. 

A similar view has been held in our day by George 
Meredith and many others. ‘‘ Who rises from Prayer 
a better man, his prayer is answered.’ ? Why not 
put it at that? Why ask more than that prayer 
should have an inward cleansing effect upon ourselves ? 
Why should it be anthropomorphically regarded as 
having any effect upon the mind and will of God? 
Is it even necessary to believe in God at all? Surely 
not. By prayer, according to this view, we project 
our desires upon the cloudy shadow-land whither we 
are moving; we shape and focus them objectively 
before us upon the field of our spiritual vision, as the 
desired goal of our purposive activity of self-realiza- 
tion. Prayer is to be resorted to because by means of 
it we attain to inner unity and peace and blessedness. 
By it we affirm the validity of our ideals, resolutely 
maintain them against the world, set them before 
us in a transcendent aspect as worthy to be loved, 
claim for them an absolute and eternal value, and 
stimulate ourselves to desire and actively to pursue 
them. 


1“ Tt is a common but very palpable error to imagine that Prayer 
is inseparable from the chimerical motives of self-interest in which 
it first originated.... In the normal state of Humanity the moral 
efficacy of Prayer will no longer be impaired by thoughts of personal 
recompense. It will be simply a solemn outpouring, whether in 
private or in public, of men’s nobler feelings, inspiring them 
with larger and more comprehensive thoughts. As a daily 
practice, it is inculcated by Positivism as the best preservative 
against the selfish impulses and narrow ideas generated by 
the ordinary avocations of life.” System of Positive Philosophy, 
vol. 1. p. 209. Fs 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, chap. xii. 
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“ Tf courage should falter, ’tis wholesome to kneel. 
Remember that well, for the secret with some, 
Who pray for no gift, but have cleansing in prayer, 
And free from impurities tower-like stand.’’ 1 


This view has been well expressed by one of the char- 
acters in Walter Savage Landor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tions. ‘“‘ Supposing prayer to be totally inefficacious 
in the object, is not the mind exalted, the heart purified, 
are not our affections chastened, our desires moderated, 
our enjoyments enlarged, by this intercourse with 
the Deity ? and are not men the better, as certainly 
they are the happier, for a belief that He interferes 
with their concerns?” ? 

The objection to such a view is that, if openly 
avowed and acted upon, it must lead in the end to 
a total paralysis of prayer. Prayer cannot go on if 
it be consciously regarded as a form of self-stimulus 
or auto-suggestion or mental culture, a kind of dumb- 
bell exercise of spiritual gymnastic and no more. 
“ He that cometh to God must believe that He 7s, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” 3 

Even if prayer be regarded as an “exercise of 
faith and love,” the faith and love must be directed 
towards some object, namely God; and the God to 
whom we pray must be not simply an tdeal of goodness, 
holiness, and love, projected by ourselves upon the 
clouds of the unknown, but One in whom these and all 
other personal spiritual values find their efficient 


1 George Meredith, The Empty Purse. 
2“ Magliabecchi and Dr. Middleton.” 
* Heb: x1. 6. 
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source, their full embodiment, their transcendental guar- 
antee, and their assured and satisfying goal. Prayer, 
in fact, would quickly languish upon our lips if the 
haunting thought were to take possession of our minds 
that a merely subjective strengthening is all that it 
accomplishes. It could not long survive as a lofty 
exercise of spiritual soliloquy, a solemn and passionate 
talking to ourselves aloud. 

Religion in this respect differs widely from art. 
Aesthetic contemplation is satisfied with transcen- 
dental imaginative feeling, or with ideals which have 
an emotional art value for human life. It does not 
demand the actual existence of any object corresponding 
to its visionary dreams. Its object, even in represent- 
ing, is to create. With religion it is otherwise. Faith 
must be satisfied that the values on which it relies 
are not illusory or self-created, and that in the exercise 
of prayer it is genuinely in contact with ultimate 
reality. Surely we are of all men most miserable if 
in prayer we only address an enlarged and wholly 
imaginary projection of ourselves, and so resemble 
one who 


“Sees full before him, gliding without tread, 
An image with a glory round its head ; 
The enamour’d rustic worships its fair hues, 
Nor knows he makes the shadow he pursues! ”’ ! 


We pray best when we are absolutely convinced that, 
apart from any psychological or repercussive effect 
the exercise of prayer may have upon ourselves, it 
does actually reach a listening ear and meet with a 
response, and so makes a difference in the total situation. 


1S. T. Coleridge, Constancy to an Ideal Object. 
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Indeed, prayer may be said to be even subjectively 
beneficial only in the degree in which it is believed 
to be objectively influential. ‘‘Here is a grand 
paradox, which is the paradox of prayer. The heart 
hopes that which to reasoning seems impossible. And 
I believe we never pray aright except when we pray 
in that feminine childlike spirit which no logic can 
defend, feeling as if we modified the will of God, 
though that will is fixed.” 4 


IV 


‘The true way of regarding prayer, on its psycho- 
logical side, is to look upon it as a mutual spiritual 
interaction, in which both divine and human elements 
are mingled. Prayer is something more than a sub- 
jective exercise of the soul of man by which we seek 
personal self-realization through the affirmation of 
spiritual values over against the world. Account 
must be taken of the external spiritual power which 
calls this faculty into being, and continually fosters, 
directs, educates, and inspires it. Prayer, that is to 
say, is the chief means of perfecting spiritual personality 
through the intercourse of our moral will with the holy _, 
will of God. It can never be understood save as a 
mutual encounter, or mystical embrace, in which we 
act upon God quite as much as He acts upon us, for 
the accomplishment of that which is the ideal goal 
of both, yet unattainable by either without the other, 
namely, the perfecting of personality in an everlasting 


1F, W. Robertson, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 225. 
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kingdom of truth and holiness and righteousness and 
love.} 

Consider, firstly, the action of the will of God on man, 
with respect to prayer. Itis the Father’s good pleasure 
to give us the Kingdom. He desires for all His children 
their participation in the happy family life of the 
redeemed. But this will of God for man is in no 
sense hard, magisterial, monarchical. It is not the 
harsh sovereignty or brusqueness of a foregone con- 
clusion or decreed predestination. Being a will of 
righteous and holy love, it can only fulfil itself in love’s 
way, and upon conditions. Nature, indeed, God can 
coerce, but moral personality He may not and will not. 
The Kingdom which God proposes and desires for man, 
inasmuch as it is based on the filial relationship of 
love, is one which can only be entered by man’s own 
act of free spontaneous consent. So long as the 
human will stands out against God, and full moral 
obedience is withheld, God’s higher will for man 
suffers arrest and cannot be carried out. The Father’s 
gracious purposes for mankind, declared in Christ 
Jesus, wait and must wait the slow spiritual appre- 
hension and moral co-operation of this purblind, 
stubborn, self-willed partner to their achievement. 

Such is love’s way. On no other terms will it 
consent to reign. The bondage to which God calls 

1 Compare the language of G. F. Watts with regard to art: ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose that the insight with which a poet’s mind is endowed 
is just his ordinary reasoning powers? It is something different— 
it is contact with a spirit greater than his own. If the aspiration 
is theirs, amounting to nothing more than a sensation, it is sufficient 
to produce that aim at assimilation that is called prayer. It is the 
same thing that makes a plant force its way through a crevice to 


get the sun’s rays.” George Frederick Watts, by M. S. Watts, 
yol. ii. p. 174. 
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us is the service of perfect freedom. His predestined 
purpose for His children contains within itself the 
necessary precondition of man’s own voluntary co- 
operation with that purpose. He foreordains for us 
that only through the exercise of our spiritual freedom 
shall His own highest purposes be brought about. 
There may be, and there is, a lower region, in which 
God’s rich gifts may be showered upon us, without 
our consent being asked or given. But in the highest 
realm of all, the realm of spirit, the realm in which 
the holy will of God for man most operates, nothing 
can be given by Him save on the condition that it is: 
morally and consentingly received by us. And it is 
the aim of God, by the varied discipline of life and 
the continual influence of His spirit, to bring us to that 
attitude of willing co-operation, that mood of prayer, 
through which the highest blessings He designs for 
us must come. “Oh plain, and easy, and simple 
way of salvation, wanting no subtleties of art or 
science, no borrowed learning, no refinements of reason, 
but all done by the simple natural motion of every 
heart that truly longs after God. For no sooner is 
the finite desire of the creature in motion towards 
God, but the infinite desire of God is united with it, 
co-operates with it. And in this united desire of God 
and the creature is the salvation and life of the soul 
brought forth.” } 

Let us now look at the other side of our problem, 
the human side. In the mutual encounter above 
spoken of, what is the action of the will of man on God, 
with respect to prayer? Itis, by the pressure and ardour 
of its desire, to provide God with the opportunity 


1W. Law, Works (ed. 1893), vol. vil. p. 47, 
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of perfecting His will in us. Is it not obvious that, 
in so far as a man’s personality rises to the stature 
of its true dignity, and comes ever nearer to the perfect 
attainment of full self-realization, through the will’s 
moral exercise of free and hely love; so also, by a 
parallel process, the will of God for man is ever more 
perfectly fulfilled ? Man, as he more and more puts 
forth the highest will forces of his personality in the 
exercise of love and prayer, does not, even when he 
seeks it, change the will of God. His vehement and 
urgent petition rather brings out that will’s inherent 
nature and original intent. God, that is to say, wishes 
and waits to yield to the pressure of ardent love. His 
will for man is that he should so wrestle with his 
Maker as to snatch out of His grasp, as it were, in the 
exercise of prayer, those very blessings which He is 
most eager to bestow. God in all this conquers by 
being overborne. 


“ Regnum cozlorum violenza pate 
da caldo amore e da viva speranza, 
che vince la divina volontate ; 
non a guisa che |’ uomo all’ uom sopranza, 
ma vince lei, perché vuole esser vinta, 
e vinta vince con sua beninanza.”’ } 


When the soul thus gathers up its noblest moral 
energies with a view to pressing its claims upon God, 
it is doing precisely what God desires and has sought 
from the first to bring about. If God were no more 
than fate, to ask the things that are according to the 

1 Dante, Paradiso, xx. 94-99. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence from warm love and living hope which conquereth the 
divine will; not in fashion wherein man subdueth man, but con- 


quereth it because it willeth to be conquered, and, conquered, with 
its own benignity doth conquer.” 
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will of God would only be to ask what He intends to 
do already. But God is not fate, neither is His will 
the same as destiny. “ His will is the desire and choice 
of a living heart, which presents to us, not the image 
or picture of a predetermined course of events, to the 
predestined flow of which our prayer is to be an Amen, 
but a moral and spiritual choice in relation to us His 
offspring, to which our prayer is to respond in what 
will be in us the cry of a moral and spiritual choice.”’ } 

Prayer, then, results from the mingling of these 
two elements, the human and the divine. ‘‘ What 
in God is divine purpose, in us is prayer, and again 
in Him is fulfilment.” 2 We are active and passive 
at one and the same moment when we pray: our 
unreserved committal of our all to God for the first 
time makes possible the bestowal of His all upon 
ourselves. The interchange of influence is thus re- 
ciprocal. Prayer, just because it engages our total 
moral soul in its noblest part, is more concerned with 
the will than with any other faculty. It is, indeed, 
the spiritual ‘‘forge of personality,’ hammer and 
anvil both, by which, simultaneously, we most strenu- 
ously work upon God and are wrought upon by Him. 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’”? The 
will of God and the will of man depend upon one 
another for the full free utterance of both. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that prayer involves a tame 
acquiescence or inert passivity on the part of the 
human will, its weak suppression or supercession in 
order that another Will may take its place. No, 
the human will is spiritually active even when it is 


1 J. M‘Leod Campbell, The Nature of the Atonement, p. 236. 
2 E. W. Benson, Fishers of Men, p. 105. ODD Vii 7. 
CR. Ps E 
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passively resigned; and God, who never treats 
cavalierly the most perfect and delicate of His works, 
sees His own will perfected, not in the crushing, but 
in the raising of ours to conformity with His—it may 
be by claiming, it may be by renouncing, but actively 
and deliberately either way. Prayer, then, in its 
psychological aspect, is that exercise of the soul which 
brings the will forces of our personality to their 
highest possible expression and fruition in the sphere 
of holy love as it co-operates with God. 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.”’ ! 


Such fusing of the divine and human wills in prayer 
results in a real difference both for man and God. 
Nothing remains the same as it was before. ‘‘ The 
man who prays changes the centre of gravity of the 
world of persons. ... ‘‘ Other persons will be different 
as well as himself, and he could not have produced 
this difference by any other means than by this union 
of himself with God.” ? If it be true that the with- 
holding of man’s co-operation hinders the fulfilment 
of the divine desires, it must be equally true that the 
yielding of that co-operation furthers -and assists 
them. By diligence in prayer we may look for and so 
hasten the coming of the day of God, even as by negli- 
gence in prayer we may not look for and so retard it. 
How solemn a truth is here! The man who does not, 
or will not, pray is hindering the soul’s spiritual evolu- 
tion at its highest point, so that God Himself is baulked, 
and must wait till that obstacle is swept away. “‘ Ye 

1 Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
?G, A. Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind, pp. 354-5. 
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have not because ye ask not.’’ He, on the contrary, 
who does pray helps the infinite yearning of Eternal 
Love to achieve its aims. Now at last, in the case of 
that man at any rate, the Father of spirits can set 
free His energies in the line of His desires. A human 
will has been brought into harmony with His own, 
and the energies of earth are linked with those of 
heaven. The result is a mingling of two streams. 
The divine and human merge, and a volume of power 
is gained which could not have been reached by either 
of them apart. Together they unite in reciprocal 
and holy love. And everything shall live whither 
that river floweth. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LAWS OF PRAYER 


‘“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, III. iii. 97, 98. 

« After this our Lord showed me concerning prayer. I saw 
two conditions needful in them that pray, according to that 
I have felt in myself. One is, they will not pray for anything 
that may be, but that thing that is God’s will and His worship. 


Another is, that they set them mightily and continually to 
beseech that thing that is His will and worship.” 


Lapy JULIAN oF Norwicu, Comfortable Words for 
Christ’s Lovers, 96. 


It is only in a strictly limited sense that we can speak 
of the laws of prayer. The prayer world is one of 
freedom, spontaneity, and desire. It concerns the 
intercourse of two spiritual personalities who inter- 
penetrate one another in the fellowship of holy love. 
Here, obviously, law in the sense of mechanical uni- 
formity or invariable causal sequence is out of place. 
We are not under law but under grace. And yet, 
the spiritual world is not a chaos but a divinely ordered 
realm. There is such a thing as “the daw of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus’’;1 and prayer itself, 
1 Romans viii. 2. 
68 
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though the freest and most unconstrained of all the 
soul’s activities, is nevertheless subject to conditions 
which must be faithfully observed if its exercise is 
to be rendered fruitful. These are everywhere and 
always operative, and may be experimentally dis- 
covered. Their careful study may help us to realize 
what true prayer is. 

The conditions which it will be found necessary to 
observe in the exercise of prevailing prayer are chiefly 
these six: (i) sincerity of desire, (ii) unity of desire, 
(iii) humility of desire, (iv) intensity of desire, (v) 
importunity of desire, and (vi) tranquillity of desire. 


I 


It should be clearly grasped at the outset that true 
prayer is not so much an act as it is an attitude. It 
is, in the words of a well-known hymn, “ the soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed.’’ Only occasion- 
ally does prayer rise to conscious articulate utterance ; 
in essence it is the deep prevailing under-current of 
our entire life, whose direction is often but dimly 
guessed even by ourselves. It follows from this that 
we all pray, in the widest sense of the term, and that 
very many people pray without ceasing who seldom 
or never give vocal expression to their aspirations. 
It follows, too, that a man’s sincerest inward prayer 
may by no means always correspond with his spoken 
words. There be many that say “ who will show us 
any good?’ But how often the speech of the lips 
does not at all represent the soul’s under-current of 
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desire! Men ask for holiness, yet want the world. 
They pray for peace, but in their hearts they foment 
quarrelsomeness and prepare for war. With their 
tongues they beg for heavenly things, but the craving 
of their spirits is for earthly things. Like the half- 
hearted Augustine, even when they kneel and ask for 
certain blessings they do so with secret nullifying 
reservations. “‘I had said ‘Give me chastity and 
self-control, but wot just yet.’ For I was afraid lest 
Thou shouldest hear me in a moment, and in a moment 
heal that disease of lust which I wanted to be sated, 
not eradicated.” } 

In such cases it is always the genuine demand of 
the soul, never the mere utterance of the lips, that is 
sure to be heard by the divine all-searching Spirit. 
God looketh not on the outward appearance; He 
trieth the reins and the heart, and by Him actions 
are weighed. Unction, fluency, eloquence, facile 
rhetoric in prayer, count for nothing with God. The 
one question is, How much do we really mean of what 
we say? What backing of faithful moral endeavour 
and earnest purpose lies behind our words? Are we 
prepared to make the least sacrifice or forego a single 
prejudice, if God should exact these things as a con- 
dition of His answering our prayer? In devotion, 
of course, as in other things, ‘‘ our reach must exceed 

1 Augustine, Confessions, VIII. vii. 2. Compare the words of 
General Gordon: “I have been thinking over our feelings and how 
often it is that we are so very insincere even in our prayer.... We 
pray for power to give up a certain habit, say evil speaking, and, at 
the moment of so praying, we have a thought of evil against some 
one, and we, as it were, whisper to that thought, ‘ By and bye 
I will attend to you, not now,’ and we go on praying against the 


very act we intend to do. All this is insincere and dishonouring.” 
Letters of General C. G. Gordon to his Sister, p. 313. 
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our grasp.”” For example, no one can be blamed for 
using language in hymn-singing which goes consider- 
ably beyond his actual experiences and desires, if by 
so doing he may stimulate his faith and love. A 
similar extension or idealizing of aspiration is legitimate 
in prayer. It is permissible to express sentiments 
which at the time of uttering them we do not wholly 
feel, if they are nevertheless sentiments which we 
sincerely desire to feel. What is displeasing in the 
sight of God is that we should draw nigh to Him with 
our lips while all the time our hearts are far from Him. 
The faintest sigh of the needy, if it be sincere, will 
find an entrance into His courts; but the loudest 
cry of insincerity and pretence altogether fails to 
penetrate His sanctuary.. God does not, cannot, and 
will not hear the prayer that goeth forth from feigned 
lips. 

We sometimes complain that our prayers are not 
answered. Alas! the tragic thing is that they generally 
are. God is not mocked. We get from life what we 
honestly demand from it. The lover finds love; the 
hater arouses hate ; and one and the same God shows 
mercy to the merciful and is froward to the perverse. 
The Pharisees at the street corners of Jerusalem out- 
wardly and ostentatiously asked for what was no 
doubt perfectly correct according to their code of 
holiness. But in their heart of hearts what they 
really yearned for was self-glorification and the praise 
of men; and Christ simply said of them, in one scathing 
sentence, ‘They have their reward.” The prayer, 
not of their lips but of their hearts, was fully answered. 
So it ever is. Life, as it proceeds, slowly brings out 
the character of our innermost desires and grants 
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them steady and inevitable fulfilment. Is it not one 
of the surprises of our later years that we then discern 
for the first time, by the answers we have received, 
what the prevailing desires of our life have really been ? 
One of Shakespeare’s characters could say : 


“That high All-Seer which I dallied with 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earnest what I begg’d in jest” ;* 


but as a rule it is not the jesting but the earnest prayer 
that is divinely answered. It is for this reason that 
prayer is so valuable as a test and revealer of the really 
dominant desires of our inner life. St. Teresa tells us 
that for a long time she was wretched in her devotions 
“because I learned in prayer more and more of my 
faults. On one side God was calling me; on the 
other, I was following the world.” ? The exercise of 
prayer brought to light a fundamental cleavage in 
her inner life, and convicted her of asking for what 
she did not genuinely want. This insincerity of soul 
cannot long continue. As John Bunyan truly said, 
“ Prayer will make a man cease from sin, or sin will 
entice a man to cease from prayer.’’* In either case, 
it is dominant desire that prevails in the long run. 
What we have reason to complain about in our prayers 
is not that they are not answered, but rather that the 
desires we express in them are often so woefuly 
conventional, perfunctory, and insincere. No one, 
in many cases, would be more surprised than we 
should be ourselves if our formal and lifeless petitions 


1 King Richard ITI., V. i. 20-22. 
2 Life: Written by Herself, chap. vii. § 27. 
3 Works (ed. G. Offor), vol. i. p. 65. 
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were actually granted. In all this region we should 
be guided by Christ’s own firm and final statement 
of the matter. ‘“‘ Whatsoever things, therefore, ye 
desire when ye pray . . . ye shall have them.” } 


II 


Not less necessary than sincerity of desire is unity 
of desire. According to the teaching of the Epistle of 
James, when we pray to God we ought to “ask in 
faith, nothing wavering; for he that wavereth is like 
a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.”’ 2 
The picture of the soul here given is one which likens 
it to a choppy sea, vext with conflicting currents and 
contending winds. Such is the human heart when 
diverse impulses and opposing tendencies meet together 
in vexatious agitation and confusion. Angelo, in 
Measure for Measure, may be instanced as a good 
illustration of this inward conflict : 

““When I would pray and think, I think and pray 

To several subjects. Heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel: Heaven in my mouth 

As if I did but only chew his name, 

And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 

Of my conception.”’ ® 


Of such an one we can only say, in the words of James, 
“Let not that man think that he shall receive any- 
thing of the Lord. A double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways.” 4 Nothing can be wrought by prayer 


1 Mark xi. 24. 2 James i. 6. 
3 Measure for Measure, II. iv. 1-7. 4 James i. 7, 8. 
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till these tumultuous cross currents of the soul subside, 
or gather together into one clear channel. Even the 
heart that is torn by honest doubt finds it extremely 
difficult to pray, unless it give utterance to some such 
cry as that of the distracted and perplexed sufferer : 
“Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.” } 

It was a thoughtful and wise psalmist who uttered 
the petition: ‘‘ Unite my heart to fear Thy name ” ? 
Let not my soul be divided or drawn hither and thither 
by conflicting purposes and desires. No man can 
earnestly and whole-heartedly pray to God, whose 
affections pull one way and his will another ; whose 
heart cries out for the living God, while his reason 
repudiates and rejects Him ; whose body indeed kneels, 
while his imagination wanders, or something in his 
will is stubborn and rebels. What makes prayer in- 
effectual in such a case is the fact that 


‘the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.’’ § 


At the heart of life is paralysis, divided loyalty, in- 
decision. The eye is not single, therefore the whole 
body is not full of light. The personality cannot 
identify itself entirely with any one of its clamorously 
insistent cravings, but can only stand helpless in the 
presence of them all, saying: ‘‘ Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man; but I see another law in 
my members, warring against the law of my mind.” 4 
Until the spirit be rescued from this condition, no 


1 Mark ix. 24. 2 Psalm Ixxxvi. 11. 
3 Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, II. i. 67-69. * Rom. vii. 22-24. 
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satisfying communion with God is possible. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand: a soul divided 
against itself cannot pray. As St. Augustine so truly 
says: “To go along that road, aye, and to reach the 
goal, is all one with the will to go; but it must be a 
strong and single will, not a broken-winged wish 
fluttering hither and thither, rising with one pinion, 
struggling and falling with the other.” } 

Ideal prayer is like the ideal city which is “ at unity 
with itself,” and it involves the willing harmony of 
all the faculties. The mind conceives the thing that 
we desire in prayer; the imagination sets before us 
Him to whom our prayer is made, and helps us to grasp 
our relationship to Him as Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, 
Lord ; the moral sense leads us to take up a becoming 
attitude of soul in prayer, by reminding us of our 
unworthiness and spiritual need; while the emotions 
bring ardour and passion to devotion, and the kindling 
warmth oflove. Finally the will, which is the sovereign 
faculty of the soul, has its own part to play in perfect 
prayer, by overcoming the resistance of indifference 
and sloth in our own hearts, by bending the energies 
of our entire nature to the contemplation and love of 
God, and by surrendering our all as an acceptable 
sacrifice to Him. Happy is the man who can thus 
pray with an undivided spirit, and who, when he 
approaches God, has learned to bring, not his thoughts 
only, but his feelings also, and his will, his imaginations, 
his desires, into captivity to the obedience of Christ 
Jesus. Strength and joy and efficacy in devotion are 
ours when we can say: “ With my whole heart have 
I sought Thee,” “Ali that is within me, bless His 


1 Confessions (ed. C. Bigg), VIII. viii. 3. 
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holy name.” ‘“ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after . . . to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to enquire in His temple.” ? 


Ill 


The third condition of prevailing prayer is humulity 
of desire. Not only must thought, will, feeling, and 
imagination be brought into harmony with one another ; 
they must above all be brought into harmony with the 
mind and will of God ; and it is one of the chief purposes 
of prayer so to regulate our thoughts, to subdue our 
will, to discipline our affections, and to correct and 
elevate our imaginations that we shall be brought to 
seek for ourselves only what God seeks foi us, even 
though that must be accomplished by ways that are 
repugnant to flesh and blood. This may be said to 
be the principal law of prayer. Its alpha and omega 
are summed up in the familiar words: ‘“‘ Not my 
will, O Lord, but thine be done.” All prayer which 
is not begun, continued, and ended in this spirit of 
readiness to accept the will of God is fundamentally 
irreligious. It is based on a false principle of egoism 
and self-seeking, and has not yet acquired its true 
spiritual character of lowly supplication and meek 
obedience. The will of God, says Dante, is our peace ; 
and conformity with that will, whether in prayer or 
in action, whether in sickness or in health, whether 
in life or in death, is the secret of all blessedness and 
grace and power. 

The will of God, which we should seek to realize 


1 Psalm cxix. 10; ciii. 1; xxvii. 4. 
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ad 


through prayer, is not something which it is easy to 
define. Whatever it be, it is certainly not the state 
of ‘‘ things as they are,’’ the world’s sad tale of disease, 
misery, and injustice. Neither is it any rigid or 
absolute decree, uniformly applicable to all circum- 
stances and persons. Rather, the will of God for 
every man is just the next step forward in the line of 
his true self-realization and spiritual development. 
As such, it varies, changes, and evolves according to 
circumstances, in the case of every separate individual. 
In a general sense, ‘‘ this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification. ’’1 But God’s ultimate or final will is 
always conditioned by His temporary or immediate 
will. His final will for us, no doubt, is the absolute 
best; but His immediate will is the best available at 
any moment, a thing of infinite variety and complexity 
in widely differing cases. God’s will for babes in Christ 
is that they should be fed with spiritual milk; for 
them that are perfect, that they should be sustained 
by the strong meat of the Word of God. So by His 
gentleness He makes us great, showing His will to 
be no harsh, inflexible, unvarying demand, but some- 
thing infinitely adapted to the circumstances and 
capacities of all his children. 

In general terms it may be said that ‘“‘ the Will of 
God is pure, unchangeable, holy Love working for the 
highest good of every creature. It is the Will of God 
that the Eternal Life of Truth, Righteousness, and Love 
shall everywhere grow and multiply.” 2 It is God’s 
age-long yearning and desire, a desire always morally 

11 Thess. iv. 3. 


2R. Law, The Tests of Life, p. 304. ‘“‘ The Will of God is the 
final and perfect redemption of men, and the providential appoint- 
ment and control of events as contributory to this.”” Ibid. p. 302. 
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conditioned by man’s freedom and the demands of 
righteousness and holy love, to deliver His children 
from all evil, and crown them with all good, in an 
organized fellowship or social kingdom of loving and 
rejoicing spirits, transformed into His own likeness 
through communion with Himself. We cannot aspire 
to more than this, and we ought not to ask for less. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished by all, 
since in it both God and man attain to their ideal goal, 
and the Father’s glory and His children’s blessedness 
are perfectly combined. It should be the aim of all 
our prayer and spiritual endeavour to seek nothing 
for ourselves or others that would conflict with the 
fulfilling of this divine purpose, and to desire and 
pursue earnestly everything that would further it, 
whatever it may cost us. 

Not only is this spiritual and active conformity 
with the will of God a necessary condition of all pre- 
vailing prayer, since no prayer can possibly prevail 
which runs counter to it; but also it is a condition 
which, once it is fulfilled, secures for such prayer the 
positive assurance that it must and shall be answered. 
Scripture is most explicit and emphatic on this point. 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.”’! 
These words of our Lord are positive and categorical. 
Jesus is not exaggerating, nor is He speaking figura- 
tively or imaginatively. As supreme Lord of the 
spiritual realm, He is laying down the laws which 
govern that realm. Fulfil the condition of desiring 
in prayer only what is in harmony with the will of God, 
follow up your prayer by diligently obeying that will, 


1John xv. 7. 
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through the keeping of God’s commandments, and it 
is aS impossible for your prayer to fail of its accom- 
plishment as it would be, in the natural realm, for 
water to flow uphill. 

This is a truth which is especially dwelt upon in the 
First Epistle of John. “‘ Beloved, if our heart condemn 
us not, we have boldness toward God ; and whatsoever 
we ask we receive of Him, because we keep His com- 
mandments and do those things that are pleasing in 
His sight... . And this is the boldness which we 
have toward Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us. And if we know that 
He heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions which we have asked of Him.””1 We 
know these things ; they are indisputable ; experience 
confirms them; they constitute a law of the spiritual 
realm. Carefully study and diligently obey the mighty 
forces which govern the natural world, and at once 
your puny powers will be enhanced to the magnitude 
of theirs, and you will wield, at a touch, those un- 
imaginable energies that keep the planets in their 
spheres. So, in the spiritual realm, know, study, 
and obey the laws of God, and you forthwith inevitably 
rise to their degree of power, and reinforce yourself 
inexhaustibly from the highest realities of all. “‘ The 
prayers of those who ‘keep God’s commandments and 
do those things that are pleasing in His sight,’ are 
nothing less than echoes of God’s own voice, impulses 
of the divine Will itself, throbbing in the strivings 
of the human will and, in the mystical circulation of 
the Eternal Life, returning to their Source.”’ 2 

1y John iii. 21, 22; v. 14, 15. 
2R, Law, The Tests of Life, p. 301. 
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IV 


Our spiritual aspirations, then, must be sincere ; 
they must be single; and they must be submissive. 
But they must be something more—they must be 
sanguine. The fourth condition of prevailing prayer 
is intensity of desire. The spirit’s whole-hearted 
acquiescence in the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God, above referred to, is something very 
different from mere idle quietism or passive resigna- 
tion. On the contrary, it involves an active putting 
forth of the will power of the soul in the most ardent 
and concentrated manner. We do not renounce the 
exercise of our wills when we subordinate them to 
God’s ; rather, we then exert them with a new intensity 
of longing for the removal of everything in ourselves 
or others that would hinder the perfect fulfilment of 
the divine will in the coming of the Kingdom. There 
are, of course, placid and tranquil seasons in all prayer, 
and anything like the prolonged continuation of a 
high pitch of intensity is impossible. Nevertheless, 
prayer at its best is a severe and exhausting exercise. 
It is what Isaiah aptly calls the “ stirring up of ourself 
to take hold of God.””! When Jesus restored the man 
with the withered limb, He made it a condition of the 
divine healing that the man himself should co-operate 
in the cure by stretching out his hand and making a 
supreme effort. So is it always in the things of faith. 
“The soul that wishes to know God must make its 
own effort ; it cannot expect simply to lie still and be 
told.” There must be what may be called ‘ active 

2 Tsaslocye 7 

* Prof. Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 168. 
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receptivity,’ a “‘creative energy of appropriation.” 
Our intensity of action, that is to say, is a necessary 
complement to God’s. ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” 4 

Take, for example, the prayer we have been con- 
sidering in the last section: “‘ Not my will, O Lord, 
but Thine be done.” There is all the difference in the 
world between the way in which an infant might 
lisp these words, and the way in which Jesus must 
have uttered them. In the one case, there is grace and 
tenderness and sweet simplicity and no realization, 
as yet, of the deep meaning they contain. In the other 
case, we have a supreme spiritual conflict, the strong 
crying and tears of a great wrestling. ‘‘ Being in an 
agony He prayed more earnestly.” ? All human 
prayer lies between these two extremes, and we may 
measure our likeness to Christ and our growth in grace 
by asking ourselves what it really signifies to us, and 
how much it costs, to speak these familiar words of 
petition, and to bring our wills into harmony with 
God’s. It cannot be done easily, even in the best of 
men. The saints have always found it difficult to 
pray ; and this prayer especially, which seeks the ful- 
filling of the divine will at all costs, whether by life 
or by death, is one which it is extremely hard to offer, 
with full recognition of its meaning. In most cases 
of high spiritual communion, the phrase “ Thy will be 
done ”’ will come at the end rather than at the beginning 
of our prayer. It will be preceded by a poignant 
“‘ Nevertheless,” and will mark our ultimate, though 
not our natural or spontaneous resignation. God 

1 Eph. v. 14. 2 Luke xxil. 44. 
C.R.P, F 
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has to gain our will, and we have to learn what it 
means to yield it. No man who is in the least degree 
acquainted with the plague of his own heart, its 
perverseness of egoism and self-love, and whose 
imagination has even faintly apprehended what it 
signifies to will the will of God, can bring himself to 
suppose that so full and momentous a consent can 
ever be granted easily or soon. 

These conclusions are amply borne by a study of 
the Scriptures. All the great prayers recorded in the 
Bible, the prayers of Abraham, of Moses, of Jacob, of 
Jeremiah, and above all the prayers of Jesus, are dire 
inward conflicts and wrestlings of the spirit. Even 
in the case of lesser personalities the same is true. 
Hezekiah, Nehemiah, Ezra all wept in prayer.4 Job 
rent his robe and lay prostrate on the ground when he 
prayed.? The publican at prayer could not but beat 
his breast in the intensity of his emotion. Epaphras, 
we remember, “laboured fervently’ in prayer, and 
the apostle Paul spoke of prayer as an acute inward 
struggle and wrestling of spirit. David Brainerd, to 
name but one modern instance, states that, after the 
strenuousness of prayer, ‘I could scarcely walk, my 
joints were loosed, the sweat ran down my face and 
body, and nature seemed as if it would dissolve.”’ 5 

Mighty and conquering prayer, then, is invariably 
much more than the soul’s quiet crooning, or even 
the loud cry of the distressed heart. It is a life and 
death struggle, very often, of the conscience and the 
will with One who claims the right to master and 

12 Kanes xx. 3°) Neh. a 4). Bzra xo 0 


FOL OE 8 Luke xviii. 13. 
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control them both. As Jacob Boehme said, prayer is 
“right earnest work.’ Properly regarded, it is a 
desperate and sustained attack on the powers of resist- 
ance resident in the world and in our own soul, by the 
allied spiritual forces of both man and God. All great 
prayer is a battlefield, a Gethsemane ; and the victories 
We win in the realm of outward things must first be 
made possible by a hard-won victory within. God’s 
highest purposes cannot be fulfilled, in us or through 
us, until we become passionate in the direction of His 
will, and launch forth ardently and venturously on 
the stream of our nobler spiritual aspirations. 


‘Tt is written in the heart of man, 
Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire. 


Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 
Into impossible things, unlikely ends ; 

And thou shalt find thy knowledgeable desire 
Grow large as all the regions of thy soul, 

Whose firmament doth cover the whole of Being, 
And of created purpose reach the ends.’’ + 


V 


The fifth great law of prayer is tmportunity of desire. 
More important even than the grace of submission 
itself, in prayer, is the grace of persistence or persever- 
ance. ‘‘And Jesus spake a parable unto them to 
this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.” We must not, that is to say, acquiesce in the 
will of God too soon, or assume too readily that that 


1 Lascelles Abercrombie, The Sale of Saint Thomas. 
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will is adamant and may not yield to repeated solicita- 
tions. The Scriptures require us to watch unto 
prayer, to pray without ceasing, and to continue 
steadfastly in prayer. So emphatic is our Lord on this 
need for persistent vehemence, that He does not hesitate 
to liken the true petitioner to a man banging his 
neighbour’s door in the dead of night, or to a woman 
“nagging ’’ at a patient and long-suffering judge till, 
out of sheer weariness and boredom and desperation, 
he is at last induced to yield to her request.? 

Now at first sight this may seem to be but childish 
anthropomorphism, and even strangely at variance 
with Christ’s own teaching. If God be our Father, 
as our Lord says He is, and if He be a perfect Father, 
who knoweth what things we have need of before we 
ask them, and our ignorance in asking ; if He be One 
who is more ready to give than we are to receive, and 
who is wont to give more than we can ask or think, 
why should this persistent importunity of appeal be 
necessary at all? * Is it not otiose and superfluous, 
not to say impertinent and derogatory to God, to 
importune Him with our foolish appeals, when He 
already knows what is for the best? Does it not 
reduce Him to the level of Baal, a deity who is drowsy, 

1 Luke xi. 5-10; xviii. 1-7. 

2“ When General Oglethorpe was conversing with a sensible 
old native of Georgia about prayer, the latter said that they never 
asked anything of God, but left it to Him to do what He thought 
best for them; that the asking for any particular blessing looked 
to him like directing God ; and if so, must be a very wicked thing ; 
that, for his part, he thought everything that happened in the world 
was as it should be; that God, of Himself, would do for every one 
what was consistent with the good of the whole ; and that our duty 
to Him was to be content with whatever happened in general, and 


thankful for all the good that happened to usin particular.”’ J. Spence, 
Anecdotes (ed. S. W. Singer), p. 241. 
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preoccupied, indifferent, needing to be waked up and 
reminded of His promise, or who has to be persuaded, 
at the prompting of human wisdom, to accomplish 
something good for which He is disinclined? This 
view has been vigorously expressed, though not of 
course supported, by Robert Browning. 


“* All-wise, all-good, all-mighty—God is such !’ 
How then should man, the all-unworthy, dare 
Propose to set aside a thing ordained ? 

To pray means—substitute man’s will for God’s: 
Two best wills cannot be : by consequence, 

What is man bound to but—assent, say I ? 

Rather to rapture of thanksgiving ; since 

That which seems worst to man to God is best, 

So, because God ordains it, best to man. 

Yet man—the foolish, weak and wicked—prays ! 
Urges ‘ My best were better, didst Thou know’ !’’? 


The answer to this objection is that God’s will for 
us includes our importunity in prayer, and His highest 
blessings cannot be bestowed without it. Prayerful- 
ness, says M‘Leod Campbell, is “the necessary link 
between His will for us and its fulfilment in us.’ 2 
As well might we expect the will of God to be carried 
out independently of our praying, as that it should be 
fulfilled without our patient thinking or our steadfast 
working. “It would follow, if the argument were 
sound, that the truly religious attitude would be to 
sit still with our hands folded and let events take their 
course. The fallacy lies in the assumption that what 
is best in matters which concern human beings is deter- 
mined independently of the feelings of the human 


1 Fevishtah’s Fancies: “ The Family.” 
2 The Nature of the Atonement, p. 237. 
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beings themselves. In particular, it lies in the assump- 
tion that what is best for us and for the world must be 
determined quite independently of whether we pray 
for it or not.” ? 

The truth is that, with our heavenly Father as with 
an earthly father, the best gifts of love are deliberately 
and inevitably withheld until they are earnestly 
desired and solicited by the child. Not till then is it 
in a condition to receive them, however much the 
anxiety to bestow them may have been always present. 
There are some gifts which God confers upon us without 
our asking. He maketh His sun to rise on the just 
and on the unjust, and giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not. Some gifts He bestows on men 
contrary to their asking. But always His best and 
highest benefactions are given only im response to 
earnest solicitation. ‘‘I will yet for this be enquired 
of by the house of Israel, to do it for them.” 2 They 
are indeed morally incommunicable to us so long as 
we remain cold and torpid and indifferent. Even the 
Messiah’s highest endowments are of this character. 
“Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.” * God waits, before giving, 
until we clamorously demand. Very many of our 
prayers fail because they languish too readily. We 
give up the pursuit just when the goal is nearly reached 
and the boon we ask is on the point of being granted 
to us. Importunity in prayer is a mode of giving 
God time and waiting patiently on Him. “ To wait 

1G, F. Stout, in The International Crisis in its Ethical and Psycho- 
logical Aspects, p. 108. 

2 Ezek. xxxvi. 37. 3 Psalm ii. 8. 
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is not merely to remain impassive. It is to expect, 
to look for with patience and also with submission. . . 
It is to feel that if He does not come we will acquiesce, 
but that we refuse to let the mind acquiesce in the 
feeling that He will not come.’”’1 There are so many 
things, such as the reunion of Christendom, the evan- 
gelization of the world, the coming of the Kingdom, 
which cannot possibly be accomplished speedily, 
yet must be diligently prayed for if ever they are to 
be accomplished at all. Only after long spiritual 
striving can we be made worthy of them, or they be 
made ready for us. The gift is not denied, although 
it be delayed, and if it tarry we must wait for it.? 

It is in the light of this principle that we must 
understand the divine approval of our instinctive 
natural desire to change the will of God by importunity 
in prayer. “It may be God’s will that we should 
surmount His will, His higher will that we should 
surmount His lower.’’? Christ Jesus Himself, in the 
garden of Gethsemane, was importunate in this sense, 
and three times sought to press His will upon the Father. 
Yet this very eagerness of vehement appeal was such 
as God loved and had Himself inspired. Jesus was 
as much led by the Holy Spirit to say, “ Let this cup 
pass,” as to say, “ Nevertheless, not mine own will 
but Thine be done.’’ Only as the result of this stren- 
uous conflict of desires could the final victory emerge 


1A.B. Davidson, Waiting upon God, p. 14. 

2“ Boys on Hallowe’en ring bells and run away. So, many of us 
pray. But any one who has serious business will wait for an answer 
to his summons and, if need be, willring again. The patient waiting, 
the reiterated demand, are an expression and a test of our earnest- 
ness.” H. E. Fosdick, The Meaning of Prayer, p. 130. 
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as what it was. God Himself willed, in short, that 
Christ should recoil from that which was appointed 
Him in the counsels of eternity. Only by means of a 
seeming antagonism with God, and the wrestling to 
which it led, could even the strength of Jesus be made 
perfect. His oneness with the Father was experi- 
mentally wrought out by strenuous importunity 
rising to the peace of final acquiescence. 

We conclude then that, so far from importunity in 
prayer indicating any lack of trust in God, or any 
eagerness to reverse His judgments, it is really 
our mode of complying with the necessary spiritual 
conditions which permit the Father to use on our 
behalf all the resources of His love and power. God 
does not Himself change, or hasten, or delay. He 
always wishes to grant us what is best. But His 
power to give is conditioned by our readiness to receive ; 
and He cannot bestow His highest blessings upon us 
until, by ardent, importunate, and believing prayer, 
we are raised to that temperature of warm and holy 
love ewhich provides God with the opportunity— 
denied Him by our coldness—of perfecting His love 
inus. God’s richest gifts and most precious intimacies 
are not granted to those who tepidly ask with no 
purpose to receive. They are reserved for those who 
ask, and demand, and knock, and come again, refusing 
every denial and saying from the heart, “ We will 
not let Thee go, except Thou bless us.” 1 To all such 
God is easy to be entreated. He does for the ardent 
what He cannot possibly do for the apathetic. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is shortly and pithily 
expressed in the words of St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘“ We 


1 Gen. xxxii. 26. 
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do not pray in order to change the divine arrange- 
ments, but in order to win that which God has arranged 
should be fulfilled only by means of prayer.”’ 1 


VI 


Finally, true prayer is something more than mere 
desire, in however many aspects it may be regarded. 
It is desire leading toa peaceful tranquillity of childlike 
trust in God, and a genuine attempt to order our 
life in accordance with His will. ‘‘ Devotion,’ says 
William Law, “‘is neither private nor public prayer ; 
but prayers, whether private or public, are particular 
parts or instances of devotion. Devotion signifies a 
life given or devoted to God.” 2 It is no true prayer, 
therefore, which comes to an abrupt end the moment 
we rise from our knees. The prayer which exhausts 
itself in vain wishing or idle asking, and which never 
advances to the next stage of patient trusting and 
steadfast doing, is a prayer which is condemned to 
sterility from the beginning. “‘ The soul of the sluggard 
desireth—and hath nothing.” 8 

On the one hand, then, an essential part of prevailing 
prayer is a simple trustfulness in committing the 
fulfilment of our desires to God. “ What things 
soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.’’* ‘‘ Christian prayer 
is essentially an active identification of the human 
will with the divine will; and that confidence which 
is its distinctive privilege consists in two things— 

1 Summa, IT?, Ixxxiil. 2. 2A Serious Call, chap. i. 

3 Prov. xiii. 4. 4 Mark xi. 24. 
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first, the persuasion that our will is in harmony with 
God’s ; and second, the certainty that God’s will shall 
be done.” 1 Hence the feeling of serenity and repose 
which accompanies or follows true prayer, as con- 
ceived by the writers of the New Testament. “In 
nothing be anxious, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God.’’? It is sufficient that you 
simply state your wants to the Father, and leave them 
in His keeping; when that is done, “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall guard your 
hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” 2 After our 
earnest petitions have been laid before God, the issue 
of them lies no longer with ourselves. ‘‘ The matter 
is before the throne. Grief, trouble, disappointment, 
a bright result or a sad—they are all in the ordering 
of Him who upholds the world. Enough that you 
say with David, ‘ Lord, I make my prayer unto Thee 
in an acceptable time.’ If it be granted, I bless. If 
it be postponed, I wait. If it be denied, I bow.” 3 

But true prayer should fulfil itself in action as well 
as in quiet trust. We have our part to play, as well 
as God, in the answering of prayer ; and the appropriate 
close to communion is always conduct. “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto Me? 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.” 4 
Even from a psychological point of view, this culmina- 
tion of desire in action is most necessary. ‘‘ When a 
resolve or a fine glow of feeling is allowed to evaporate 
without bearing practical fruit, it is worse than a 
chance lost ; it works so as positively to hinder future 

*R. Law, The Tests of Life, p. 363. 2 Phil. iv. 6, 7. 


* Daniel Moore. Aids to Prayer, Pp. 36. 4 Exod. xiv. 15. 
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resolutions and emotions from taking the normal 
path of discharge. ... One becomes filled with 
emotions which habitually pass without prompting 
to any deed, and so the inertly sentimental condition 
is kept up” + John Bunyan knew something of the 
blessedness of prayer, but he was wise enough to see 
that ‘‘ the soul of religion is the practique part.” To 
stay on the mount may be very pleasant. Souls, and 
even countenances, may be transfigured there, and we 
may very naturally desire to build tabernacles, and 
to remain there always. But the sins and sorrows 
of the world call us, and it behoves us to obey, as well 
as to enjoy, our heavenly visions. The prayer must 
take flesh, the word become a deed, and the spiritual 
desire incarnate itself in action. It must merge into 
the stream of divine creative energy which goes forth 
unceasingly to bless and to transform the world. 


“Son, first I praise thy prayer, then bid thee speed ; 
But the gods hear men’s hands before their lips, 
And heed beyond all crying and sacrifice 
Light of things done and noise of labouring men.”’ ? 


In this sense laborare est orare. ‘ Prayer may be 
mental, for we may think prayers. It may be vocal, 
for we may speak prayers. It may be actual, for we 
‘do prayers. For deeds have voice; the vices of 
Sodom did cry, and the alms of Tobias. And if it 
were proper for St. John, in the first of the Revelation, 
to turn back to see a voice, it is more likely God will 
look down. to hear a work. So then to do the office 
of your vocation sincerely, is to pray. "7. Phe” best 

1 William James, Textbook of Psychology, pp. 147-8. 


2 A.C. Swinburne, Atalanta in Calydon. 
3 John Donne, Works (ed. H. Alford), vol. v. p. 15. 
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rule in these matters is so to pray as if everything 
depended wholly upon God, and then so to act as 
if everything depended on ourselves alone. God’s 
answer to prayer is often not at all the gift of the thing 
we ask, but rather an added power to get it for ourselves. 
Prayer is in no sense a substitute for painstaking 
thought and steadfast persevering effort, but rather 
an incentive to their more diligent and faithful exercise. 
“The best prayer. and the most acceptable to God,”’ 
says St. Teresa, “‘is the prayer which produces the 
best effects. I speak not now of those many desires 
the soul may have, for though they are good, they are 
not such as our self-love represents them sometimes. 
I speak of those effects which are confirmed by 
deeds... . O! this is indeed true prayer! and 
not those delights which tend only to please us, 
and nothing more.” 1 

Thus it is not merely vain, it is spiritually pernicious, 
that we should pray for the poor, the suffering, and the 
sad, if we do not follow up our prayers by some practical 
endeavour to minister to their necessities. ‘‘ Dost 
thou pray ?”’ asks St. Chrysostom, ‘‘ What of that ? 
Prayer without almsgiving is unfruitful.” 2 Similarly, 
it avails but little that we offer prayers for missions 
and the coming of the Kingdom, if we habitually 
offer nothing else. That prayer is a mockery and 
a vain oblation which does not issue in some genuine 
committal of ourselves to the furthering of the ends 
for which we pray, by presenting our bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God our Father. 

Finally, all prayer should be accompanied by love. 


* Letters (ed. J. Dalton), p: 131. 
* St. Chrysostom on 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
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“When ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught 
against any ; that your Father also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses.’”’1 In this respect love 
is the perfect fulfilling of the laws of prayer, as it is 
of all other laws, whether human or divine. 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best © 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 2 


1 Mark xi. 25. 2S. T. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SCHOOL OF PRAYER 


‘‘ Let him be rich and wearie, that at least, 
If goodnesse leade him not, yet wearinesse 
May tosse him to my breast.” 

GEORGE HERBERT, The Pulley. 
‘‘T have been driven many times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go; my own 
wisdom and that of all around me seemed insufficient for the 

day.” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


AFFLICTION, of one kind or another, is the principal 
school of prayer. When we read the familiar 107th 
Psalm, we are struck by the words of a four times 
recurring phrase, ‘‘ Then cried they unto the Lord.” 
What were the occasions of this resort to God? Always, 
an experience of trouble or -distress. The traveller 
in the desert who has lost his way, the prisoner in 
the dungeon sighing for relief, the sick man stretched 
upon a bed of pain, the sailor staggering amid the 
terrors of the storm—these are the persons who betake 
themselves to prayer. According to the experience 
and observation of the psalmist, when men are hard 
pressed and at their wits’ end, when their souls draw 
94 
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nigh to the gates of death, and no hope is to be 
placed in human aid, then they cry unto the Lord 
in their trouble, and He saveth them out of their 
distresses.1 

Strangely enough, the immediately preceding Psalm, 
the zo6th, finds the same truth illustrated in the 
experience, not of individuals, but of nations. The 
history of Israel shows an invariable round of ever- 
recurring changes. The mercy of God bestows pros- 
perity upon His people; that prosperity leads to 
false confidence, security, and neglect of God; swift 
on the heels of security comes pride; pride and 
rebellion beget disaster; and then, in the hour of 
calamity and need, the contrite nation calls on the 
living God. Prophets, champions, saviours, are forth- 
with sent. ‘‘ Many times did He deliver them... 
when He heard their cry.” Relief is given, prosperity 
returns, but alas! the wheel returns upon its rourd 
again. God is forgotten, as He was before. 

The Old Testament here probes deep into the secrets 
of the human heart. Man does not, as a rule, pray 
when he is prosperous. The sleek, the satisfied, the 
full of bread, do not feel the necessity of prayer. 
They possess what they want ; they have their reward. 
Are they not rich and in need of nothing? It is 
when heart and flesh do faint and fail, and all life’s 
billows threaten to submerge man, and he knows 

1 Compare the language put into the mouths of sailors in fear of 
shipwreck, by Shakespeare : 

“ All lost ! to prayers, to prayers ! all lost!” 


The Tempest, I. 1. 52. 


Similarly, 
“Now I am past all comfort here, but prayers.” 


King Henry VIII., IV. ii. 123. 
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failure and sorrow and vexation, that he begins to lift 
up supplicating hands to the Power which he believes to 
be higher than himself. ‘‘Is any among you afflicted ? 
let him pray.’”’! The cry from the depths seeks a 
Helper in the heights. In all ages and all climes the 
people who pray are they who have had losses, whose 
pride is humbled, whose plans miscarry, whose earthly 
props fail them, whose sky-built hopes come crumbling 
to the ground. “I will go into Thy house with burnt 
offerings ; I will pay Thee my vows, which my lips 
have uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, when I was in 
trouble.” 2 

It is true that this consciousness of need may not 
be the only, or even the highest, motive urging man 
to pray. Montaigne, for example, with that whimsical 
perverseness which so often characterizes him, stoutly 
opposes the generality of men in this respect. ‘‘ Con- 
trary to others,” he writes, “‘ I finde myself more given 
to devotion in prosperous than in adverse fortune ; 
according to Xenophon’s rule, if not according to his 
reason. And I rather looke on heaven with a chearefulle 
eye, to thank it, than to begge anything of it.” And 
indeed, there is something egoistic and self-centred 
in our resorting to God only in distress. It is to make 
Him a means rather than an end, a Helper called in 
to snatch our feet out of the fowler’s snare, rather 
than One who is Himself the soul’s chief Friend and 
the Giver of all good. But if it be not the loftiest, 
the sense of need is at any rate the first, the most 
natural, and probably the most universal stimulus 
to prayer, one that the Father Himself is pleased to 


1 James v. 13. 2 Psalm Ixvi. 13, 14. 
* Essayes (Florio’s translation), ‘‘ On Vanitie.” 
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honour. “Call upon Me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” 1 Prayer 
will be turned to richer and fuller uses by and by; 
it is enough if it be resorted to, in the first instance, 
from a feeling of alarm. We are told, in the Book of 
Genesis, that men “ began to call upon the name of 
the Lord ” in the days of Enosh, the fourth from 
Adam.? What may have led to this first glimmering 
of religious worship in the dawn of human history, 
is not explained; but we may surmise it was some 
poignant experience of life’s sorrow and weakness 
and insufficiency, for does not the word Enosh mean 
“man in his human frailty’? Enosh is thus a 
spiritual archetype and representative of the entire 
race. He is the praying, worshipping, needy man 
of every generation. He is the man who is conscious 
of a want which earth cannot satisfy, and who for 
that reason “begins to call upon the name of the 
Lord.” 

It is an interesting circumstance that Enosh finds 
his modern counterpart in no less a person than Robinson 
Crusoe. For long did that dauntless and resourceful 
representative of humanity hold his own, upon that 
lonely island, against the forces of nature which 
threatened to overpower him. But at last an earth- 
quake, fever, and other ills reduced him to the extremity 
of misery and exhaustion; and then the language of 
devotion rose spontaneously to his lips. ‘ These 
reflections,’ he says, “oppressed me for the second 
or third day of my distemper; and in the violence, 
as well of the fever as of the dreadful reproaches of 


1 Psalm 1. 15. 2 Gen; iv. 26. 
C.R.P. G 
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my conscience, extorted some words from me like 
praying to God, though I cannot say they were either 
a prayer attended with desires or with hopes ; it was 
rather the voice of mere fright and distress... . 
This was the first time that I could say, in the true 
sense of the words, that I prayed in all my life; for 
now I prayed with a sense of my condition.” 

We sometimes offer the petition, ‘‘ Lord, teach us 
to pray.” Do we always realize what we mean by it ? 
Surely such a request implies, not merely ‘“‘ Lord, teach 
me a form of prayer, so that I may bring with me 
words when I draw nigh to God” ; but rather ‘“‘ Lord, 
teach me the secret of prayerfulness itself, the art of 
praying, and the desire to pray.’”’ If such be our 
intention, like James and John we know not what we 
ask. The baptism is harder, the cup more bitter, 
than we wot of. We are saying, in effect: ‘‘ Send 
me trouble, humiliation, disappointment, and distress 
—something that will ‘stab my spirit broad awake’ 
and arouse within me a true sense of need.”’ And yet, 
from the religious point of view, the consciousness of 
need is our chief spiritual asset, that which alone can 
assure our progress in all grace. What the Holy 
Spirit does with this sense of need, when it has been 
created, is to train, refine, spiritualize, and enlarge it, 
till it craves for the last utter satisfaction of being 
filled with all the fulness of God Himself. ‘‘ For Thou 


hast created us for Thyself, and our heart finds no rest 
until it rests in Thee.” 1 


+ Augustine, Confessions, book i. chap. 1. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PRAYER OF PETITION 


““Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Enquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 
Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heav’n the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His pow’r, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r, 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 
Secure, whate’er He gives, He gives the best.” 


Jounson, The Vanity of Human Wishes. 


“ Ask not for that which is delightful and advantageous to 
thee, but for that which is acceptable and honourable to Me ; 
for if thou judgest aright, thou shouldest prefer and follow 
My appointment rather than thine own desire, or any thing 
that is desired.”’ 


Tuomas A Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, tv. xlix. 


WE have seen that prayer is our purposive life- 

activity referred to God, with a view to the realization 

of complete personality, in a kingdom of righteousness 

and love, through the assertion and conservation of 
99 
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eternal spiritual values over against the world. We 
have seen also that it involves the conception of a God 
with whom the spirit of man can hold reciprocal com- 
munion, in a mutual action and reaction of living 
and loving wills. We proceed to consider the scope 
of this communion, and the several aspects of experience 
with which it is concerned. These will be found to be 
chiefly three: (i) the self-world, (ii) the fellow-world, 
and (iii) the external world. Corresponding to these 
three are (i) the prayer of petition, (ii) the prayer of 
intercession, and (iii) prayer as it affects the natural 
order. The problems connected with each of these 
aspects of prayer must now engage our attention. 
Prayer in its simplest and most rudimentary form is 
an asking for something. It is a direct petition to God 
for the fulfilment of some personal craving or desire. 
“Oh that I might have my request; and that God 
would grant me the thing that I long for!” 1 The 
difficulties which gather round this form of prayer are 
numerous and real. Are we entitled, for example, to 
supplicate God for the satisfaction of our material 
wants, or should we confine ourselves to those which 
are moral and spiritual? Is it right to ask God for 
what we can quite well procure for ourselves by our 
own effort, or should we pray only for what our feeling 
of insufficiency places beyond our reach? In what 
sense, and to what degree, may we look for answers to 
prayer? Is prayer answered in some cases and not in 
others? If so, on what principle is the distinction 
made? Why should petition enter into prayer at all ? 
If God is all-knowing and all-loving, will He not do 
what is best for us without our asking? If His will 


1 Job. vi. 8. 
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is certain to be done in any case, is not petition idle 
and superfluous? Finally, how are we to relate our 
personal petitions with those of others? How can 
God possibly take into account, and reconcile, the 
mutually competitive and conflicting prayers of all 
His children? Some of these difficulties take us into 
fields we have already traversed. Others may be met 
by an acceptance of the following propositions. 


I 


The prayer of petition should deal with everything that 
concerns us, whether material or spiritual. The soul 
which aspires to perfect self-realization in dependence 
upon God is connected with both realms; and the 
conception of God as Father makes it natural and right 
that we should consult Him about each. An earthly 
father encourages the prattle of his own children on 
whatever may be passing in their minds, and he would 
rather that they should tell him about their wishes 
and aspirations, however foolish or ignorant or petty 
or materialistic, than that they should keep these to 
themselves, or discuss them only with one another 
apart from him. Why? Because, however absurd 
or trivial the petitions themselves may be, the aititude 
assumed in them is an entirely right attitude. It is 
an attitude of filial affection, loving trust, and constant 
reference to the father’s will, based on the perfectly 
correct assumption that the father is deeply interested 
in everything that concerns them. Ofcourse the father 
reserves the right of granting or not granting the 
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petitions ; he may or may not explain why it is im- 
possible to grant them ; he may grant them ina higher, 
better way than the child desires. But at least he does 
wish to be made the child’s confidant in everything, 
and it is not so much the particular request as the 
filial attitude of heart that is precious in his sight. 
His hope is that, by a succession of yieldings, refusals, 
withdrawals, partial concessions, and delays, he may 
educate the child’s capacity for asking, until its petitions 
are purged of all that is foolish or unworthy. 

Now the same principle applies, but in a much larger 
and fuller sense, to the relations that exist between 
manand God. St. Augustine has wisely laid down the 
broad general rule that “it is lawful to pray for what it 
is lawful to desire,” and that surely includes the small 
as well as the great, the earthly and temporal as well 
as the heavenly and eternal. Indeed, as all prayer is 
primarily egoistic in its character, it is but natural 
that, in the earlier stages at least, material petitions 
should bulk far more largely than spiritual. ‘‘ Ignorant 
we are not that, of such as resorted to our Saviour 
Christ being present on earth, there came not any 
unto Him with better success for the benefit of their 
souls’ everlasting happiness, than they whose bodily 
necessities gave them the first occasion to seek relief.”’ 1 
God would remove all barriers to perfect simplicity 
and naturalness in prayer. Whatever we are interested 
in is certain to interest Him also. Our business affairs, 
therefore, our politics, our household and financial 
cares, should all be brought to God. The more these 
matters are prayed about, the more likely they are to 
be purely, unselfishly, and honourably dealt with. 


* Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xxxv. § 2. 
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What is valuable in God’s sight is not at all the wisdom 
of our asking, but the fact that we do ask. The inter- 
change of love, which prayer implies, is far more 
important than the mere granting or denial of any 
particular request. It is probable that, so far from 
being too particular in our requests before God, we are 
not naive and particular enough. The New Testament 
sanctions prayer for material blessings (Lu. xi. 3), for 
recovery from sickness (Jas. v. 14), for political tran- 
quillity (x Tim. ii. 1, 2), and the avoidance of hardships 
(Mark xiii. 18), as well as for spiritual gifts and graces 
(Jn. xvii. 15; Col.i.g; Heb. xiii. 21), and indeed bids 
us in everything, by prayer and supplication, to make 
our requests known unto God (Phil. iv. 6). 

At the same time, as prayer becomes more and more 
moralized, and the essential good of life comes to be 
more clearly discerned, the desire for the satisfaction 
of our material wants, in prayer, will more and more 
be subordinated to the desire for the attainment of 
higher spiritual ends, and the value of prayer will no 
longer be made dependent on the granting or not 
granting of material requests. It is right that we 
should pray for earthly and temporal things, but not 
that we should put these in the foreground of our 
prayers. Jesus teaches us that a desire for the hallow- 
ing of God’s name and the coming of His Kingdom 
should precede even a request for bread. He wishes 
us to feel that to put temporal and spiritual things on 
the same level, or to give precedence to the former, is 
to pray as the Gentiles do, and to be inordinately 
concerned about food and clothing, forgetting that the 
Father knoweth we have need of all these things. 
Such prayer is natural, but it is not yet fully Christian : 
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it is legitimate, but not saintly. It fails to apprehend 
the true proportionate value of God’s gifts. Jesus 
would have us seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, in the confident assurance that if we 
did so all things else would be added unto us. God is 
to be trusted to provide us with things temporal if we 
pass through them and beyond them to solicitude 
about things eternal.t 

We lay it down, therefore, as the first canon of 
petitionary prayer that, at least in the first stages of 
it, however its mood may change before the end, God 
Himself encourages us to come to Him freely with all 
imaginable kinds of petition, egoistic, foolish, materi- 
alistic though they may be, so long as they are not 
such as obviously cannot be granted or are profane and 
unseemly in themselves. 


IT 


The prayer of petition tends to bring about tis own 
answer. This does not mean that we get anything we 
want by simply wanting it; but that, in spiritual 


1“ As Jesus moved about, and men drew near to Him, nine times 
out of ten the things they cried for could scarcely be called spiritual 
at all. They prayed for sight. They prayed for physical power. 
They prayed that a son or a daughter might be healed. They prayed 
in the wild uproar of the storm, ‘ Lord, save us from this tempest, 
or we perish.’ And what I say is that for one like Jesus, to whom 
the spiritual overshadowed everything, such ceaseless praying for 
the physical and temporal must have made heavier the cross He 
bore. It deepens the wonder of His patience to remember that. 
It sheds a light on His infinite compassion. Fain would He have 
been asked for deeper things, yet He never wearied in bestowing 
these things.”” G.H. Morrison, The Afterglow of God, p. 16. 
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things at least, ardent persistent habitual desire tends 
sooner or later to realize itself. Sighs become wishes, 
wishes become resolves, resolves in turn express them- 
selves in actions, which soon generate habits and finally 
shape destinies. The soul’s ruling passion, whatever it 
may be, gradually organizes the whole of life in the 
service of itself, and even compels the forces of nature 
and society to do it homage. Thus it is that the day- 
dreams of youth result in the solid achievements of 
after years. “‘ Our wishes,’ says Goethe, in a sug- 
gestive passage, “ are presentiments of the capabilities 
which lie within us, and harbingers of that which we 
shall be in a condition to perform. Whatsoever we 
are able and would like to do, presents itself to our 
imagination as without us and in the future; we feel 
a longing after that which we already possess in secret. 
Thus a passionate anticipating grasp changes the truly 
possible into a dreamed reality.... Thus we see men 
by perseverance attain to earthly wealth; they sur- 
round themselves with riches, splendour, and external 
honour. Others strive yet more certainly after intel- 
lectual advantages, acquire for themselves a clear 
survey of things, a peacefulness of mind, and a cer- 
tainty for the present and future.... Whatever one 
wishes in youth, one has in abundance in old age.” } 
Of nothing is this more true than it is of prayer. The 
very fact that we earnestly desire some spiritual good, 
be it wisdom, love, holiness, or truth, is itself an 
indication that the good we seek has become ours in 
fee, and that already, by anticipation, we have in a 
measure come into possession of it. 


1 Autobiography : or, Poetry and Truth (tr. J. Oxenford), vol. 1. 
p- 331. 
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Ill 


The prayer of petition meekly refers the granting or 
denying of its requests to the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God. ‘‘ Things absolutely good, as remis- 
sion of sins, we may absolutely beg; and to escape 
things absolutely ill, as sin. But mean and indifferent 
things, qualified by the circumstances, we must ask 
conditionally and referringly to the Giver’s will.” 1 
All Christian prayer, that is to say, is offered with the 
distinctly understood, if not actually expressed, reser- 
vation : “‘ Nevertheless, not my will but Thine be 
done.”’ We ask, only in so far as what we desire is 
calculated to promote the glory of God, and the ever- 
lasting good both of ourselves and others. 

The importance of this reservation will be seen when 
we consider prayer (a) as it affects ourselves, and (0) 
as it affects others. 

What more natural than that we should clamour 
earnestly for certain things on which our hearts are 
set, such as health, long life, fame, happiness, increase 
of goods? Yet the bestowal of these things might 
prove to be a curse rather than a blessing. 


“The few that pray at all pray oft amiss, 
And, seeking grace to improve the prize they hold, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more.”’ 2 


How are we the gainers if, in granting our requests, 
God must needs send leanness into our souls ?* Or if, 
through getting what we want, we become self-willed 
and froward and deny the God who made us? James 


1 John Donne, Works, vol. v. Paz: 
* Cowper, The Task, vi. 54-56. 5 Psalm cvi. 15. 
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and John, on one occasion, asked that fire might be 
sent down from heaven to consume their enemies. 
With wise severity Jesus could but answer them: “‘ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of.””1 Were all 
our prayers to be forthwith granted, simply because 
we offered them, we should soon resemble unmanage- 
able spoilt children who have become moody and sulky 
and bad tempered through being weakly humoured 
when they should have been soundly punished. On 
looking back on our lives, many of us have cause to 
thank God that some of our most eager but foolish 
and ignorant petitions were not granted. It need not 
be that they were requests for things wrong or evil in 
themselves, but simply that we asked for what was 
not good for us in our particular circumstances, or 
what we were not ina fit condition to receive. ‘“‘ My 
son, why is it that day by day you rise and pray and 
genuflect and even strike the ground with your fore- 
head, nay, sometimes even shed tears, while you say 
to Me: ‘My Father, my God, give me wealth!’ If 
I were to give it to you, you would think yourself of 
some importance, you would fancy you had gained 
something very great. Yet because you asked for it, 
you have it. But take care to make good use of it. 
Before you had it you were humble; now that you 
have begun to be rich, you despise the poor! What 
kind of a good is that which makes you worse? For 
worse you are, since you were bad already.... Ask 
of Me better things than these, greater things than 
these. Ask of Me spiritual things. Ask of Me, 
Myself 1?” 
1 Luke ix. 55. 
2 Augustine, Sermons, cccxi. 14-15. 
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But in addition to the effect answered prayer may 
have on ourselves, we should consider the effect it is 
likely to have on others. Why should we be the 
favourites of heaven, or have a monopoly of God’s 
attention and regard? Why should our prayer be 
granted rather than that of others with which it 
perhaps conflicts? Surely, if we knew all and loved 
all, even as God does, we might change our tone and 
learn, not to press but rather to withdraw our petitions, 
and present our neighbour’s need more urgently than 
our own. Thus, a mother’s loving instinct may lead 
her to implore that some dreaded blow may not fall, 
and the life of her darling in the trenches may be 
spared; yet the shedding of his life-blood may be 
required by the vital needs of his country or of the 
cause of righteousness. In such a case, poignant and 
urgent though her own prayer may be, is it not always 
tacitly and meekly governed by that wider reference ? 
“ Tfit be possible, let this cup pass; nevertheless. ..!” 

Similarly, all parties to what may be called “ com- 
petitive” prayer, should have this spirit of willing 
submission to the righteous will of God, as the sole 
ultimate disposer of events. Where this is done, their 
agreement will always be found to be more fundamental 
than their disagreement. On this basis, we may recon- 
cile the petitions of rival commanders who supplicate 
for victory ; or of contending parties who pray for the 
success and triumph of their own cause. In a world 
made up of all sorts and conditions of men, presenting 
to God diverse and sometimes contradictory desires, 
some must be content with a negative answer to their 
petitions. In this matter, God has to consider the 
needs, not of particular individuals only, but of His 
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people as a whole. As Head of the Government of the 
whole universe, so to speak, He has to afford facilities 
for the passing of private bills only in so far as is 
consistent with the conduct of public business. In 
this matter, both in His consents and in His denials, 
we may be sure that God knows best how to deal with 
our petitions so as to make all things work together 
for good to them that love Him. ‘“‘ What discord 
should we bring into the universe if our prayers were 
all answered! Then we should govern the world, and 
not God. And do you think we should govern it 
better ? It gives me only pain when I hear the long, 
wearisome petitions of men asking for they know not 
what. As frightened women clutch at the reins when 
there is danger, so do we grasp at God’s government 
with our prayers.”’ 4 

This complete uncertainty as regards the desired 
answer to our prayers reacts most favourably on the 
attitude of prayer itself. Faith would be no more, if 
we could not trust God to answer our petitions unless 
we saw for ourselves that it was being done. Modesty 
would disappear if we were encouraged to suppose 
that our own knowledge of our needs was better and 
wiser than that of God. Charity would vanish if we 
found that by prayer we could push our own interests 
to the disadvantage or exclusion of those of others. 
Prayer, when it presses its claims too rudely upon God, 
quickly becomes selfishness and presumption. Humility 
disappears ; egoism and impertinence succeed.’ God 


1 Life of H. W. Longfellow, by S. Longfellow, vol. iii. p. 382. 
Compare George Meredith: ‘‘ There is nothing so indicative of 
fevered or of bad blood as the tendency to counsel the Almighty 
how He shall deal with His creatures ’’ (Rhoda Fleming, chap. xliv.). 
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may rightly take displeasure in our attitude when, 
instead of bringing supplications to His throne, we 
begin to make stipulations and to lay down terms. 
After all, He is in heaven, and we on earth; and we 
do well, when we pray, to remember the meek de- 
meanour of the patriarch Abraham, who preferred his 
requests to God with these lowly words: “ Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, 
which am but dust and ashes.” 1 


IV 


The prayer of petition is often definitely and directly 
answered. Testimonies to this effect are too numerous 
and striking to be disregarded. “‘I have evidence, 
satisfactory to myself,” wrote H. M. Stanley, “ that 
prayers ave granted. By prayer, the road sought for 
has become visible, and the danger immediately lessened 
not once or twice or thrice, but repeatedly, until the 
cold unbelieving heart has been impressed.” 2 Hun- 
dreds of similar and much more definite cases might be 
instanced ; and certainly, if the truth of any proposition 
can be established by weight of testimony and experi- 
mental evidence, the belief in definite answers to prayer 
seems to be fully warranted. Great numbers of people 
are firmly convinced that not only have they derived 
much comfort and peace of mind from the exercise of 
prayer ; that not only have certain things they asked 
for in prayer been subsequently received in the ordinary 
course of events, or as the result of their own striving ; 


1 Gen, xviii. 27; 2 Autobiography, p. 520. 
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but also that some of their prayers, even for temporal 
benefits, have been explicitly and opportunely answered, 
in the most surprising manner, such as they can only 
ascribe to the special working of divine providence on 
their behalf. It may suffice to instance the case of 
George Miiller, of Bristol, who claimed that he had 
received a million pounds in fifty years, on behalf of 
his orphan homes, in dependence upon prayer alone.! 

On this difficult subject a few general observations 
only can be offered. 

(i) There is nothing inherently unreasonable in the 
granting of direct answers to prayer. ‘‘ Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead? ’’ We are accustomed every 
day to statements and facts of science which far 
transcend in strangeness the marvels that are here 
spoken of ; and if God be a living God, controlling all 
things with a view to His children’s welfare in righteous- 
ness and love, His direct explicit answer to definite 
requests is only what may reasonably be expected. 

(ii). Jesus Himself laid the greatest stress on the duty 
of asking in prayer, and the certainty of receiving. 
“ Every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.”’ ? 
Dr. James Hastings has forcibly and wisely called 
attention to this point. ‘‘ The most remarkable thing 
about Christ’s words on prayer is that there is not a 
syllable in them as to the philosophy of prayer, or 
difficulties about prayer, but simply a word of promise 
on which He causes us to hope; a threefold call to 
prayer, and a threefold promise that our prayer shall 

1 See Appendix of Quotations, D. ro. 
2 Matt. vii. 8. 
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be heard. If we take Christ for what He gave Himself 
out to be, we must believe that He could have lifted 
out of the way the stumbling-blocks that seem to lie 
between us and the mercy-seat. He could have ex- 
plained how prayer is related to the decrees of God 
and the laws of the universe. He does nothing of the 
kind. He simply asks us to take His word for it.” } 
It is probably because so many fail to take Jesus at 
His word, and do not really look for a response to their 
petitions, that the cases of specially answered prayer 
are relatively few. 

(iii) At the same time, it is probable that many of 
the supposed cases of directly answered prayer are 
susceptible of a much more natural or rationalistic 
explanation than that usually claimed for them. A 
few remarkable coincidences between the turn of events 
and our previously expressed desires are dwelt upon, 
while innumerable failures of correspondence are passed 
over. Very often, asin the case of institutions founded 
and maintained by means of prayer, a slight acquaint- 
ance with the psychology of suggestion will supply 
some part at least of the explanation. 

(iv) A strong belief in directly answered prayer is 
very often found side by side with a crudely naive and 
unethical view of the divine working. God is conceived 
as a kind of supernatural depét for the supply of goods 
on demand, the same to be delivered by return of post, 
as it were, in the case of highly privileged persons 
who are the favourites of heaven. This doctrine of 
preferential treatment readily gives rise to spiritual 
pride, and a distorted sense of individual importance, 


‘The Christian Doctrine of Prayer, p. 353. The whole section 
dealing with answers to prayer (pp. 351-376) should be consulted. 
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especially when favours are asked for and received 
which involve disadvantage or loss to others. 

(v) Reported cases of directly answered prayer 
should be balanced by those in which even the greatest 
saints have had their most vehement and disinterested 
petitions denied them. St. Teresa has very wisely 
warned us not to regard ecstasies and divine raptures 
as proofs of a superlative degree of piety. One may 
be no better a saint for having them, and no worse a 
saint for not having them. The same may be said of 
“special ’’ answers to prayer. Neither, if we receive 
them, are we the better; nor, if they are denied us, 
are we the worse. It is not on this basis of inductive 
proof that our faith in the value and efficacy of prayer 
rests.1 


Vv 


The prayer of petition 1s often best answered when we 
think it 1s denied. At first, no doubt, the apparent 
rejection of our requests is a great disappointment to 
us. ‘I cry unto Thee, and Thou dost not hear me ; 
I stand up, and Thou regardest me not.” ? A little 
reflection and experience, however, will suggest some 
modification of our disappointment. 

(i) God may favourably regard our persons, while 
utterly refusing to grant us our petitions. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that God is displeased with us 
because our specific requests are denied; and it is 
equally a mistake to suppose that God is therefore 

1 See Appendix of Quotations, D. 
Kel o}o.9, 0.00 vAs} 
C.R.P, H 
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pleased with us because we ask for that which He sees 
fit to grant. The saintly and judicious Hooker has 
written some very weighty and pregnant words upon 
this subject. ‘‘ Sinners in very truth are denied when 
they seem to prevail in their supplications (Num. xi. 
397 1 Sam. vile 7 > Job 4.1250, Ooi iia 
because it is not for their sakes or to their good that 
their suits take place; the faithful, contrariwise, 
because it is for their good oftentimes that their 
petitions do not take place, prevail even then when 
they seem most denied (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). ‘Our Lord 
God in anger hath granted some impatient men’s 
requests, as on the other side the Apostle’s suit he 
hath of favour and mercy not granted’ (Aug. Epistles, - 
cxxi.).... The prayers of the just are accepted always, 
but not always those things granted for which they 
pray. 

(ii) God may grant our general desires while refusing 
to favour our particular petitions. A beautiful example 
of this occurs in Augustine’s Confessions, where the very 
rejection of Monica’s passionate appeal that her son 
should not be permitted to leave Carthage, is used by 
God actually to bring about that which she had most 
at heart. ‘In that night I secretly set forth, and she 
remained to pray and weep. And. what was she 
beseeching of Thee, O my God, with all those tears, 
but that Thou wouldest prevent me from sailing ? 
But Thou, in Thy hidden wisdom, didst grant the 
substance of her desire, yet refuse the thing she prayed 
for, in order that Thou mightst effect in me what she 
was ever praying for.’”’? God thus, by the gentle 

1 Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xlviii. § 3. 
* Confessions, book v. chap. viii, 
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chidings of denial, often interprets our secret wishes to 
ourselves. 

(iii) God may withhold from us the thing we ask in 
order still further to increase our prayerfulness. Some- 
times the inner strength which the exercise of prayer 
brings, the meek patience of continuance under dis- 
appointment, the resolution and the power to keep on 
praying, and the consequently acquired habit of stead- 
fast prayerfulness, is God’s best, and only, answer to 
our petitions. All these graces might be forfeited by 
us, if the fulfilment of our requests were forthwith 
granted. ‘‘In the day that I called Thou answeredst 
me,” says a grateful psalmist. But in what form did 
the answer come? ‘“‘ Thou didst encourage me with 
strength in my soul.’ Jesus Christ Himself three 
times approached God in the garden of Gethsemane 
with a particular request that was not literally granted. 
A strengthening angel, however, was sent to minister 
to Him, and He was heard in that He feared.2 Simi- 
larly, the real answer given to Paul’s insistent prayer 
was not the removal of the thorn in the flesh that so 
distressed him, but rather the perfecting of divine 
power within his own weakness, and the comfort- 
ing assurance that Christ’s grace was sufficient for 
him.? 

So may it be, surely, with ourselves. Far better 
than any conceded gift is the chastened spirit, the 
submissive will, the awakened heart, the transformed 
motive, which seeks out some better aim in prayer 
than the mere granting of our particular requests. 
“The value of Christian prayer, from the moral point 
of view, is not the getting but the asking ; the power 


1 Psalm cxxxvili. 3; xx. 6. Ma keley is Gis 3 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
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to ask is itself a getting—a good and perfect. gift from 
the Spirit of Christ.” + 

(iv) God may see fit to deny us what we ask, in 
order to give ina richer and better way. Most of God’s 
answers to prayer are of this character. He is wont 
to give not indeed less, but always more than either 
we desire or deserve, and to do for us exceeding abun- 
dantly above all we can ask or think. “ Grace ever 
outstrips prayer. Abraham ceased interceding ere God 
stayed from granting. Joash smote upon the ground 
but thrice, when he might have gained five victories 
or six.”’2 It were well, therefore, to refrain from 
murmuring as to the answers God makes to our requests. 
In another life, if not in this, we may be able to discern 
that God’s refusals were but the obverse side to His 
richest and most kind bestowals. 


“ Be man and nothing more— 
Man who, as man conceiving, hopes and fears, 
And craves and deprecates, and loves, and loathes, 
And bids God help him, till death touch his eyes 
And show God granted most, denying all.” ® 


Where there is this quiet, childlike trust in the power 
of God not only to hear and answer, but also—what is 
far better—to interpret our petitions, in their truest 
and deepest sense, there will be no further anxiety as 
to the issue of our prayers. ‘‘ God is not deaf to the 
cries of our pupilage, but reads those depths and 
implications of our desires that are hidden from our- 
selves. He strips the childish and transitory from the 
precious substance of our prayer, and when we think 

* George Matheson, Landmarks of New Testament Morality, p. 134. 


* J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. v. p. 397. 
* Browning, Ferishtah’s Fancies ; ‘The Family.” 
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that all is lost, we suddenly find that all is gained.” 1 
In all true prayer, therefore, the more of faith, the 
less of disappointment there will be. Let God’s answer 
be Yes or No, if only we know both how to abound 
and how to suffer want. Acceptance or refusal matters 
not, so long as the will of him who prays is offered in 
submission and in love. 


“Not what we wish, but what we want, 
O let Thy grace supply ; 
The good, unasked, in mercy grant ; 
The ill, though asked, deny.”’ 2 


VI 


The prayer of petition tends to be superseded as we 
grow in grace. By a sublime paradox, the goal of all 
petition in prayer is the cessation of petition altogether. 
So long as we desire specific blessings for ourselves, we 
are still on the lower levels of communion. God is 
approached as a means of realizing those blessings, and 
not as Himself the object of our heart’s desire. As we 
rise, however, to fellowship with the mind of Christ, 
and learn to pray on the scale of His gospel and His 
kingdom, private petition tends to disappear. We 
outsoar every craving for this or that particular good, 
whether spiritual or material, in the blessedness of 
union with Him who is Himself the supreme Good of 
the soul, in whom every partial good is transcended 
and contained. Insuch solemn hours of mystic rapture 


1G, Tyrrell, Essays on Fatth and Immortality, p. 104. 
2 J. Merrick. 
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and holy visitation from the Most High God, the prayer 
of petition is not—in adoration it expires. The sorrow 
which accompanies a sense of need is replaced by the 
joy which accompanies a sense of fulness.1 We do 
not crave anything definite for ourselves, simply because 
we are not conscious of ourselves at all; still less are 
we conscious of any lack. The soul is lost in the 
ardour of love to God. We do not wish, we worship ; 
petition passes into praise. Request becomes thanks- 
giving, and thanksgiving communion, in such a way 
that we are filled unto all the fulness of God, and the 
cup of human consciousness can hold no more. It is 
as if the devout soul had learned to see the folly and 
inadequacy of even its best and holiest petitions, and 
had taught itself to say: “ My soul, wait Thou only | 
upon God, and let thine expectation be from Him.” 
On the supreme heights of prayer, as in our noblest 
earthly friendships, we get far beyond askings and 
attain to satisfactions, the blessed absorbing conscious- 
ness of loving and being loved. 

When we have reached this stage of holding com- 
munion with God as a man talks with his friend, the 
problems of answered or unanswered prayer, felt at a 
lower stage, no longer trouble us. Simply to feel that 
we are in God’s presence, to know that His thoughts 
are upon us and His love is round about us, is itself 
an answer to prayer transcending anything we could 
have conceived or wished. Prayer, that is to say, is 
no longer regarded as a petitionary means of procuring 

1“Tn joy we have no wishes, no intense desire for anything not 
yet attained ; or if wishes do arise, we have them in joy without the 
pain which springs from their delayed fulfilment.” A. Ritschl, The 


Doctrine of Reconciliation (tr. H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay), 
Pp. 644. 
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something else, considered better than itself; it 
becomes, even as love is, its own final and completely 
satisfying end. 

It is of this limitless spiritual fruition, this perfect 
goal and heartsease of beatific vision, that our Lord 
speaks when He says, “In that day ye shall ask me 
nothing.”’ The soul asks nothing when through union 
with Christ Jesus it already possesses all things, and 
feels there is nothing more that it can ask. Such 
prayer, says William Law, “is not any particular 
action, is not the work of any particular faculty, not 
confined to times, or words, or place, but is the work 
of man’s whole being, which continually stands in 
fulness of faith, in purity of love, in absolute resig- 
nation, to do, and be, what and how his Beloved 
pleaseth. This is the last state of the spirit of Prayer, 
and is its highest union with God in this life.” + 


1 William Law, Works (ed. 1893), vol. vii. p. 128. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PRAYER OF INTERCESSION 


‘More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.”’ 
Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur. 
“You have, as I verily believe and am persuaded, a plentiful 
stock of prayers going on for you daily, sent up by the soberest 
and most approved Ministers and Christians in this Nation ; 
and, notwithstanding some discouragements, very much 


wrestling of faith for you: which is to us, and I trust will be 
to you, a matter of great encouragement.”’ 


OLIVER CROMWELL, Leiter to Generals Blake and Montague, 
at Sea, 28th April, 1656. 


In the prayer of petition we are concerned chiefly with 

the self-world and the fulfilment of the inmost aims of 

our own personal activity of self-realization. In the 

prayer of intercession we are concerned with the 

fellow-world and the fulfilment of personal aims of 

self-realization in others. In the former it is self- 
120 
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consciousness that is prominent ; in the latter, group 
consciousness or social consciousness. How far are 
we justified in passing from one region to the other in 
prayer? It seems intelligible enough that prayer 
should be offered for the things we most desire in our 
own life ; for there, in a sense, it helps to bring about 
its own answer, and the reality of spiritual communion 
between the individual soul and God cannot be doubted. 
In what sense, however, and to what degree, are we 
entitled to suppose that we can affect others by our 
prayer? Doesintercessory prayer ever really influence 
those on whose behalf it has been offered ? 


I 


In this connection, we should remember that even 
our most personal approach to God in prayer is socially 
conditioned from first to last. We are not completely 
isolated individuals, detached from one another by 
sundering seas and insurmountable barriers of separa- 
tion. What we call personality is something mysteri- 
ously fluid and pervasive, distinctive and unique in 
each, yet interpenetrating all. Life is a continual 
process of development from lower and simpler com- 
plexes of relationship and co-operation to those which 
are ever more intricate and varied. We are members 
one of another, bound together in one bundle of life 
with all. Indeed, our growth in personal self-conscious- 
ness depends upon, and proceeds on parallel lines with, 
our inter-subjective intercourse with other centres of 
experience. Man is fully man only in communities. 
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We are what we are as the result of much co-operative 
thinking, feeling, acting in past generations; and we 
must continue to develop, differentiate, and enrich our 
personality in the future by becoming aware of, adapt- 
ing ourselves to, utilizing, and serving the fellow 
personalities around us, in an ever-increasing degree of 
manifoldness. 

Indeed, the measure in which we may be said morally 
to gain our life will be the measure in which we thus 
lose it and submerge it in the lives of others, and 
interest ourselves in the welfare of the whole of which 
we form a part. When I understand, or love, or serve 
my fellow-man, I am not less but more myself as the 
result. I reinforce, rather than reduce, my mental, 
emotional, volitional activity, by merging mine in his 
and his in mine. A purely self-centred spirit, if that 
were conceivable, would place insuperable obstacles in 
the way of its own advancement. Only the soul which 
subordinates its aims to, or at least co-ordinates them 
with, those of the wider group of which it is a member, 
and which goes beyond itself in ever-expanding circles 
of interest, sympathy, and co-operation—so as to 
embrace in its concern family, neighbourhood, class, 
city, church, nation, concert of nations, all mankind— 
is one whose spiritual progress is assured. Everywhere 
an increasing manifoldness of relationship, whether 
secured through personal contact, language, travel, 
study, or imaginative sympathy, is the sure index of 
expanding and fuller life. 

Intercessory prayer is the free, bold extension of this 
social interest and concern into the realm of spirit, even 
to the farthest limits, in consequence of the warm 
sympathy of love. It is a recognition of our social 
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inter-relatedness, referred to God. Just as, in the 
heating of water, there comes a point at which it 
ceases to be water but becomes transfigured and 
undergoes expansion under the form of steam ; so, as 
the soul’s temperature of love and interest in the 
affairs of others rises, there comes a point at which it 
ceases to be merely interest and passes into prayer. 
The wish for their good, that is to say, is referred to 
God, and an enormous expansion of power is the 
result. He who prays for others seeks to influence 
and bless them in ways that he cannot himself control 
by ordinary means, and also seeks to enlist on their 
behalf a love that is deeper, wiser, mightier than his 
own. 

Further, intercessory prayer is a recognition of the 
fact that God, in bestowing blessings upon His children, 
largely depends on co-operating human agencies and 
channels, and that one of these is prayer. We may 
influence one another in higher and more subtle ways 
than those of personal contact and social intercourse. 
Indeed, it is in the region of the spirit that we can 
influence one another most, for it is here that we are 
least dependent upon, and least likely to be impeded 
by, the lower mechanical laws and processes of the 
causal nexus. The more we dwell in God, the more 
we rise above the material and the gross, and the 
separating barriers of personality fall away. Spirit, 
it is true, is intimately connected with matter, but it 
is not wholly contained in it. In the kingdom of 
spiritual wills, thoughts, sympathies, sentiments, de- 
sires, a most intricate system of intercommunication 
may be established, largely independent of both space 
and time. Intercessory prayer arises from the impulse 
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to go beyond ourselves, and to enter into relations 
with other individuals or groups of persons, within 
the sphere of one all-comprehending Spirit. Its 
superiority to the prayer of mere personal petition is 
thus apparent. ‘“‘ Necessity compels us to pray for 
ourselves ; brotherly love urges us to pray for others. 
But that prayer is more pleasing before God which 
arises not so much from our needs as from the demands 
of brotherly love.’”’1 Here, as in the case of personal 
petition, the answer which may be expected to our 
prayer will be in no sense magical or contrary to nature, 
but such as shall be in harmony with the divine order, 
and the true spiritual development of those for whom 
we pray. 

It remains to suggest some of the ways in which 
intercessory prayer may operate in bringing about the 
results at which it aims. 


II 


In the first place, our prayers for others may avail 
for them indirectly, by reason of the influence they have 
upon ourselves. ‘‘ There is nothing that makes us love 
a man so much as praying for him ; and when you can 
once do this sincerely for any man, you have fitted 
your soul for the performance of everything that is 
kind and: civil towards him.... When therefore you 
have once habituated your heart to a serious per- 
formance of this holy intercession, you have done a 
great deal to render it incapable of spite and envy, 
and to make it naturally delight in the happiness of 


1 St. Chrysostom, Op. Imperf. in Matthaeum, Hom. xiv. 
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all mankind.” ! It is impossible that we should 
sincerely implore the divine mercy and forgiveness on 
behalf of those who have wronged us without our own 
hearts being made generous towards them, and purged 
of all hate, enmity, and malice. This in its turn affects 
the relationship between us, and so reacts upon our 
enemies themselves. Our own repudiation of resent- 
ment and ill-will may be powerfully efficacious in 
leading them to stifle and subdue theirs, and in bringing 
about the disarming of prejudice and the restoration 
of friendship. On all counts, then, it is 


“ A virtuous and a Christian like conclusion 
To pray for them that have done scathe to us.”’ ? 


The same line of argument may be adduced in 
support of missionary intercession. When William 
Carey hung up a map of India in his little cobbler’s 
shop in Leicestershire, and prayed earnestly on behalf 
of the millions of that great continent, did those prayers 
of his affect the whole history of India, or did they 
not? Could such a man long continue to intercede 
without endeavouring to follow up his prayer by some 
resolute and sacrificial action? Or would China be 
what it is to-day without the intercessions of Hudson 
Taylor? The great band of missionaries who have 
entered non-Christian lands, the vast sums of money 
that have been raised to support their work, and the 
ever-increasing benefits that have resulted from their 
labours, are all ultimately and directly traceable to 
the spiritual energies of persistent intercession. Of 
Pastor Gossner it was truly said: ‘“‘ He prayed up the 

1W, Law, A Serious Call, chap. xxi. 
2 Shakespeare, King Richard I11., I. iii. 316-17. 
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walls of a hospital, and the hearts of the nurses; he 
prayed mission stations into being, and missionaries 
into faith ; he prayed open the hearts of the rich, and 
gold from the most distant lands.” 1 

Intercessory prayer, then, even if it should not 
operate directly and immediately on those for whom 
it is offered, nevertheless works definitely and indirectly 
on their behalf, by stirring up a warmth of zeal and 
love in those who offer it. It thus represents the 
advancing will-power of the race, and especially of the 
Christian Church. Those who are most unweariedly 
engaged in intercessory prayer are the reconnoitring 
outposts, so to speak, of the Christian army, the 
trekkers and pioneers of all Christian civilization. 
Where they lead others will presently follow. It is 
because they have first directed the world’s thought- 
forces, love-forces, imagination-forces, and will-forces 
towards the outcast and oppressed classes of our own 
and other lands, and so drawn attention to the world’s 
needs, that the material and financial forces, the 
political, social, and legislative forces of redemption, 
reconstruction, and consolidation, have followed later 
on. Would the setting free of slaves, for example, 
ever have been brought about, if men had not first of 
all interceded with God earnestly on their behalf, so 
generating power to take up and defend their cause ? 
Would the improvement of our prisons or the cleansing 
of our slums ever have been undertaken, if these and 
other social reforms had not first been envisaged and 
heralded by prayer? Intercessory prayer helps the 
imagination to picture the needs of others ; it persuades 


1C, B. Keenleyside, God’s Fellow-Workers, p. 151. See further, 
Appendix of Quotations, D. 17-19. 
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the mind of the reasonableness of their claim upon us ; 
it troubles the conscience with a sense of its duty in 
the matter ; it warms the heart with kindly sentiments 
of compassion, by representing others as the objects, 
equally with ourselves, of the fatherly solicitude and 
love of God; and, finally, it moves the will to take 
effective action. Such prayer is a real force in the 
world. It does not merely ask for something, and 
then leave the matter idly in God’s hands, but itself 
makes a determining contribution towards realizing 
the end it has in view. That obstacle which my 
prayerlessness presents in the way of God’s reaching 
my fellow men through me, the prayer of intercession 
effectually removes, so that the river of His love is 
free to flow. If only, then, through what it does in 
the soul of him who sincerely offers it, intercessory 
prayer liberates vast energies, invisible, indeed, and 
imponderable in themselves, but mighty through God 
and not otherwise to be released. 


Il 


In the second place, intercessory prayer may operate 
directly for the good of others, when they themselves 
are aware that it is being offered on their behalf. It 
may be unheeded, and even despised, at first, but it 
lingers in the memory, sinks into the subconscious 
mind, and is likely to bring forth fruit at some later 
season. To this class of influence belong the prayers 
of martyrs for their persecutors. Who can doubt that 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus was at least partly 
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brought about by some memory of the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and the haunting recollection of those dying 
words: ‘“‘ Lord, lay not their sins to their charge ” ? 
Also—not at first, perhaps, but subsequently—the 
disciple Peter was brought to his senses and snatched 
from the way of evil by a tender remembrance of the 
intercessions of his Master: “I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not.’’ Similarly, it is one of the 
great beauties of St. Augustine’s Confessions that it 
abounds in references to the tears of Monica, and her 
prayers that her son might yet be brought into the 
Christian fold. For many years it seemed as if these 
entreaties were unavailing. But they were treasured 
up in God; they worked on the mind of the sensitive 
wayward youth, who never could forget them; and 
they finally confirmed the forecast of a good bishop 
who had comforted the despairing mother with words 
of hope: “Go, and God be with you; it cannot be 
that the son of these tears should be lost.””! Through 
such subtle and secret channels do the mysterious 
forces of the Spirit work. The man who knows that 
some one is praying for him—be it a mother, a child, 
a friend, a Christian minister—is bound to be appreci- 
ably, and it may be very profoundly, influenced by the 
remembrance of such a fact. 


IV 


There remains, however, a further difficulty. The 
effect of intercessory prayer on ourselves, and on those 


' Confessions, book iii. chap. xii. 
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who are aware of its being offered, may be psycho- 
logically intelligible. But how can it avail for those 
who are complete strangers to us, the suffering and the 
tempted, the sick in hospitals, our governors and 
magistrates, our missionaries abroad, the unevangelized 
masses of India, Africa, or China ? 

In answering this question, we need to bear in mind 
the vicariousness of love, the solidarity of the race, and 
the oneness of that over-arching and all-embracing 
Spirit who has so knit us together in spiritual and 
social bonds that one without others cannot be made 
perfect. Intercessory prayer, it should be remembered, 
is something very different from telepathy or thought- 
transference—the projection or concentration of the 
thought and will forces of our personality upon some 
other person or group of persons. Even in this region 
the unrealized possibilities of our nature are an increas- 
ing wonder to us, and it is becoming the sober belief 
of modern science that mind may act on mind over 
vast distances without the use of known materialistic 
media. To universal spirit, it would seem, mileage, 
like length of time, is of no account: one inch, to 
God, is as a thousand leagues, and a thousand leagues 
areas oneinch. Hence, just as highly charged wireless 
electric telegraph stations may transmit and receive 
messages over vast distances of space, if they be but 
properly attuned to one another, so it would almost 
appear that the elect souls of the world, charged with 
divine sensitiveness and spiritually keyed to a like 
exalted pitch, may mutually greet and communicate 
with one another, signalling over the heads, as it were, 
of lesser men. 

But it is not the function of intercessory prayer 

C.R.P, I 
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thus directly to seek to influence others. Its appeal 
is addressed primarily to God, the home and centre of 
all spiritual forces, their medium, origin, and goal, 
the one universal intercessional exchange. Our aim 
is to desire for others, 17 God, that which God desires 
for them far more intensely than we can do. Like 
the flash of a heliograph which signals at a distance, 
it can only do so through the agency of the sun.? 
This truth has been admirably expressed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. ‘“‘ He who prays for another in no 
way acts upon him for whom he prays; his acts are 
directed to God alone, the Intelligible Truth.” 2 This 
means that our prayer reaches and influences those 
for whom we pray, not directly, but by way of heaven, 
to be corrected, purified, enlarged, reinforced by 
passing through the medium of the will of God. “As 
in the realm of matter the electric current passes through 
the bodies that are in contact, so in prayer the divine 
Spirit circulates through the Christian society, linking 
us, as we hope that one day it will link us closer still, 
to the eternal source of all society, the social life of 
God.” God it is who inspires, hears, considers, and 
answers the intercessory prayers of man; and He can 
at all times, in response thereto, pass spiritual rein- 
forcements from east to west, and from west to east, 
according to the needs and petitions of His children. 


1“ And so, as your eyes that stay here, and mine that must be far 
off, for all that distance shall meet every morning, in looking upon 
that same sun, and meet every night, in looking upon the same 
moon; so our hearts may meet morning and evening in that God, 
who sees and hears everywhere.”” John Donne, A Sermon of Vale- 
diction at my going into Germany, 1619. 

2 Summa, II.? clxxxi. 3. 


® J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 194. 
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What we may be sure of is that no augmented spiritual 
forces generated anywhere through prayer are ever 
lost. Just as, in the natural world, the rise of tempera- 
ture in one place causes refreshing currents to move 
in the direction of another, so, in the spiritual realm, 
God may require a warmth of intercession and ardent 
love in A as a condition of applying life and quickening 
to B, and thus 


“ Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.”’ ! 


Vv 


In this connection we must not overlook the possible 
ministries of the saints in light and of higher intelli- 
gences than ours in the unseen realm. Are not these 
closely joined in blest communion with one another 
and with God, because they are most removed from the 
separating hindrances of sin and sense, and may give 
and receive messages intuitively, as by the flashing 
of light upon a sea of glass? We are still bound in 
affliction and in iron because of cramping limitations 
of physical and psychic laws. The “ muddy vesture 
of decay doth grossly hem us in,” so that we faintly 
hear ¢heiy music of the spheres. But as we grow in 
sympathy and holiness and love, these restrictions 
surely become progressively transcended, and we 
more and more weave ourselves into a complicated 
network of relationships and correspondences with 
spiritual personalities, both in the seen and in the 


1 Pope, Eloisa to Abelard. 
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unseen world. ‘“‘ Supposing, then,’’ writes Sir Oliver 
Lodge, ‘‘ that we are open to influence from each other, 
by non-corporeal methods, may we not be open also 
to influence from beings belonging to another order ? 
And if so, may we not be aided, inspired, guided, by a 
cloud of witnesses—not witnesses only, but helpers, 
agents like ourselves of the immanent God? How do 
we know that in the mental sphere these cannot 
answer prayer, as we do in the physical? ... We do 
not know the laws which govern the interaction of 
different orders of intelligence, nor do we know how 
much may depend upon our own attitude and conduct. 
It may be that prayer is an instrument which can 
influence higher agencies, and that by its neglect we 
are losing the aid of an engine of help for our lives 
and for the lives of others.’”’? The prayer of inter- 
cession, then, may be helped to its fulfilment by unseen 
forces that we little dream of, even by ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation. 


“Heaven hath a balsam here too—pray for love 
For thee and thy offender ; virtue rare 
Hath ardent supplication ; and above 
Swift messengers of peace are prompt to bear 
From heart to heart the generous thoughts that move 
The hardest, e’en as ice the sunny air.”’ * 


VI 


Finally, the counterpart and complement of our 
prayers for others upon earth are the all-prevailing 


1 Man and the Universe, pp. 45, 51. 2G. S. Gautley. 
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prayers of Christ in heaven. ‘“‘ He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.’’1 Our spiritual petitions on 
behalf of our fellow-men do not originate with ourselves. 
We pray within the medium of the all-embracing 
Spirit, who not only prompts and inspires our petitions, 
but Himself presents, perfects, and supplements them 
in high heaven, giving them efficacy through His own 
prevailing merit. Hence the inevitability of inter- 
cession in all true Christian experience in its higher 
aspects. It is impossible that we should be honoured 
by the indwelling of that divine Spirit whose name is 
Love without at the same time sharing His world-wide 
intercessory passion and concern. In intercessory 
prayer, more than in any other, egoism vanishes and 
breadth of charity supervenes. “As the habit of 
praise intensifies our love of God, so the habit of 
intercession intensifies our love of man.’”’? Having 
as Christians tasted the sweetness of fellowship with 
one another, through fellowship with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ, we naturally feel a concern 
for them that are without, that they too may have 
fellowship with us. 

There comes a point in our love for our fellow-men 
when we realize that our own unaided power of helping 
them is inadequate and blind. Then it is that, if 
we love them enough, we instinctively turn to God on 
their behalf, and seek the reinforcing of our love with 
His. Prayer is just love raised to its greatest power ; 
and the prayer of intercession is the noblest and most 
Christian kind of prayer, simply because in it the love 
of the spirit reaches its highest and lowliest and widest 

1 Heb. vii. 25. 
2 J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 139. 
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range. “For whatsoever the mind of man appre- 
hendeth as good,” says Richard Hooker, “the will of 
charity and love is to have it enlarged in the very 
uttermost extent, that all may enjoy it to whom it 
can any way add perfection. Because therefore the 
farther a good thing doth reach the nobler and 
worthier we reckon it, our prayers for all men’s good 
no less than for our own the Apostle with very fit 
terms commendeth as being caAov, a work commend- 
able for the largeness of the affection from whence it 
springeth ; even as theirs, which have requested at 
God’s hands the salvation of many with the loss of 
their own souls (Rom. ix. 3, 8; x. 1), drowning as it 
were and overwhelming themselves in the abundance 
of their love towards others, is proposed as being in 
regard of the rareness of such affections vrépxadoyr, 
more than excellent. But this extraordinary height 
of desire after other men’s salvation is no common 
marks 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xlix. §3. See further, 
Appendix of Quotations, L. 


CHAPTER X 


PRAYER AND THE NATURAL ORDER 


** The forms 
Of Nature have a passion in themselves, 
That inte1mingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him.”’ 


Worpsworth, The Prelude, xiii. 290-292. 

“ Perhaps the enlightened lounger, requesting a club-waiter 
to close the window, brushes aside, or ignores, as many philo- 
sophical puzzles as a mother passionately praying for the 
safety of her child.” 

A. J. Batrour, Humanism and Theism, p. 268. 


WE have dealt with the subject of prayer in so far as 
it concerns the self-world, and voices the personal 
needs and aspirations of our purposive life-activity 
as referred to God. We have also discussed the function 
and place of prayer in relation to our fellow-world, and 
endeavoured to find some ground of justification for 
the prayer of intercession. It remains to consider the 
bearing of prayer upon the external world. Let it be 
granted that petitionary prayer benefits ourselves and 
in some sense finds an answer. Let it be granted, 
also, that intercessory prayer benefits others, because 
offered within the circulating medium of the solidarity 
of the race and the one over-arching and all-embracing 
135 
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Spirit. Is it possible to believe that prayer may 
modify and change external circumstance and pass 
beyond the region of personal wills, human and divine, 
so as to have an influence on the constitution and course 
of nature ? 


‘For who shall change with prayers or thanksgivings 
The mystery of the cruelty of things ?’”’ + 


We are told that “‘ Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it 
might not rain; and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months. And he prayed 
again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit.” 2 Can any such power, even in a 
modified sense, be claimed by prayer to-day ? What 
room is there for prayer in a law-determined cosmos ? 
Does not modern science, by finding unvarying uni- 
* formity everywhere in nature, altogether exclude the 
possibility of freedom on the part of God, or at least 
reduce it to the very narrowest limits? In that 
realm in which every cause has a definite effect, and a 
definite effect follows from every cause, surely we 
are shut up to one of two alternatives: either a thing 
must happen, or it is wholly impossible that it should 
happen. In either case, why pray ? 


“Ye fools ; for which among you deems 
His prayer can alter green to red 
Or stones to bread ?’”’® 


1A. C. Swinburne, Anactoria. 2 James v. 17, 18. 
3 A, C. Swinburne, Félise. 
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Bis 


In dealing with this subject, it is important that we 
should seek to have a clear idea of what is meant by 
“the natural order,’’ and the relation to it of a God 
who is supreme moral Personality holding spiritual 
relations with ourselves. By the natural order we are 
not to understand a rigidly stubborn or deterministic 
mechanism, eternally and unalterably fixed, in which 
God Himself is imprisoned and in chains, or in relation 
to which He is a merely external artificer. Such a 
view of nature is a purely abstract one. It gives us 
the world of phenomena as a series of observed 
regularities and uniformities apprehended by the 
understanding only, for purposes of scientific investi- 
gation, but detached from and unrelated to our sub- 
jective will-attitude towards them. Reality itself, 
however, when apprehended in its totality at any 
one place or time, rejects this abstract, limited, and 
conventional explanation, and demands to be inter- 
preted, not according to the categories of bare cause 
and effect only, but alsoin terms of feeling, imagination, 
moral judgment, and our own personal contribution 
of purposive self-activity and reaction. No one fact 
or episode, that is to say, even within the realm of the 
natural order, can be measured solely by the standard 
of a detached scientific attitude. The religious con- 
sciousness must play its part in the total interpretation, 
without the purely rational or scientific consciousness 
being necessarily suspended. 

When this is done, matter will be seen to be, even 
upon a scientific analysis, something very different 
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from a dead, inert, stagnant, independent ground-stuff, 
impenetrable to spirit. Rather, it is everywhere the 
changing and living vesture or embodiment of spirit, 
the symbol or epiphany of that which moulds it, even 
as the living face expresses and enshrines the soul. 
‘Matter in its last analysis is found to be a mode of 
Force, and Force when analysed is the expression of 
Will, and Will is the quality of a Person.” God, 
that is to say, is a living God, and nature is plastic to 
Him as the clay is plastic to the potter or the artist. 
It is under grace more than it is under law. It is 
everywhere ‘“‘the work of His fingers,’ modelled to 
His will, taking on the impress of His purpose and His 
thought. God is master of His material and not its 
servant. He does not ascend from it, striving and 
emergent, in order to break through to light and 
liberty from beneath; rather, He descends upon it 
in glory and majesty from above. The natural order, 
being but the partial and inadequate expression of 
the spiritual order, can never in any sense fetter or 
contract it. 

In this region it may be the wisdom of God to express 
Himself in ways that are uniform, stereotyped, and 
regular, so as to reveal Himself as a God of order rather 
than of confusion, far raised above the whims of caprice 
or the vicissitudes of chance. Yet this voluntary 
self-limitation, on the part of God, does not exhaust 
His power or preclude the sovereign exercise of His 
freedom in other realms. There is a beauty of variety 
as well as a beauty of uniformity; and God, the 
supremely free and only absolute Personality, the 


1W.H. Fitchett, Ferniey Lecture (1906), p. 6. 
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conserver of life’s highest moral and religious values, 
the sole universal ruler and disposer of events, must 
reserve to Himself the right, as He assuredly has the 
power, to control, direct, reconstitute the whole 
natural order, or any part of it, in any way and at any 
time, as may seem good to the purposes of His holy 
love. Such free, unconstrained, personal action on 
the part of God is implied in all that we mean by 
creation, providence, incarnation, redemption, and 
regeneration; and it is within the circle of these 
conceptions, with all that they involve for the relation 
of the spiritual to the natural order, that he spirit of 
prayer necessarily lives and moves. The assumption 
of Christian prayer is that God, in His dealings with 
what we call the phenomenal order, is not hindered, 
as we are, by any difficulties or obstacles external to 
Himself, but is limited solely by those conditions which 
proceed from His own character of willed righteousness 
and holy love. To the fulfilment of that divine purpose 
in the fulness of the times, the natural order not only 
may but must be subservient ; and Christian prayer 
proceeds upon the confident assumption that, wherever 
that purpose is vitally concerned, there are no obstacles, 
whether natural or spiritual, too great to be removed. 
Prayer, in short, places us forthwith at the centre 
of that world of which the natural order is but the 
circumference or outer verge. 

What, then, are some of the principles which will 
govern prayer, in so far as it concerns itself with the 
phenomenal, material universe ? 
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Il 


Prayer does not seek to alter or subvert the natural 
order in so far as it is fixed or appointed by the will of 
God. It would be presumption and impiety to wish 
to do so. ‘‘ Why should I ask of God that He would 
change for me the course of things? I who ought to 
love, above all, the order established by His wisdom and 
maintained by His providence—shall I wish that order 
to be dissolved on my account ?’’! In pre-scientific 
times, when the conception of natural or secondary 
laws had not yet dawned, and the world was supposed 
to be directly governed by personal, disconnected, and 
even capricious forces, prayers for the subordination 
of nature’s working to purposes of private good were 
instinctively resorted to, and it was freely believed 
that they were answered. Nature, it was widely 
thought, showed itself in many miracles to be meekly 
pliable to the desires and petitions of the saints. 
Hence the naive Old Testament belief in the sun being 
made to stand still, the iron to float, and the shadow 
of the dial to go backwards. Now that the causal 
sequences of things are better understood, however, 
not only are the records of such answers to prayer 
open to grave suspicion, but it is felt that the prayers 
themselves cannot be defended on moral grounds. God 
is to be known and reverenced as a God of law and 
order, and the suspension, even for a moment, of any 
one of the fundamental laws of nature would produce 
inconceivable confusion throughout the entire physical 
universe. Is it to be expected that, at the solicitation 


' Rousseau, Confessions. 
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of presumptuous and puny mortals, God will so far be 
disloyal to Himself as to consent to this, and throw 
out of gear not only the physical order, but the moral 
order as well ? 

Enlightened prayer is not so foolish as to desire this. 
Such prayer, after all, has no interest in the phenomenal 
or external world, save in so far as it is the stage on 
which must be played out the drama of our personal 
spiritual problems of self-development and freedom. 
What is beneath the level of conscious self-activity 
has no proper significance for prayer. The truly 
spiritual man has no more the desire than he has the 
power to arrest the majestic and invariable sequences 
of nature, simply for the sake of doing so. No prayer 
of his can alter, even for a moment, the laws which 
guide the falling of an apple, or the curve of a shooting 
star. Nor is it necessary or desirable that it should do 
so, since no natural law baulks in any way man’s inner 
impulse towards spiritual self-realization. Prayer 
deals primarily, not with the natural order, but with 
that world of personal relationships which nature 
serves, and with the natural order only as contributory 
thereto. Its sphere is the realm of spiritual freedom. 
It is concerned, not with what is already fixed, whether 
in past history, or in the mechanism of the present 
world order, or in the predestined purposes of God, 
but only with the world of things mutable and con- 
tingent, as it affects our personal spiritual problems 
of self-conservation and self-realization. This realm 
of the contingent is perhaps vaster than we think ; for, 
however the universe may seem to evolve by a strictly 
necessary process, there is always an opening, especially 
in spiritual things, for the unexpected and the new. 
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III 


It is the function of true prayer to endeavour to under- 
stand the natural order, to utilize it, and to rise above 1t. 
Although man may not alter the phenomenal world 
of nature, he is not therefore indifferent to it. The 
natural order is the stage on which he is to play his 
part in realizing freedom. It is the clay he is to mould 
to his own purposes, the raw material he is to work up 
into spiritual personality, the instrument he is to use 
for the attainment of higher ends. In the process of 
thus getting to know and master nature, prayer may 
very well be the vaunt-courier of science. Let us 
suppose that a naive people pray for rain, or for de- 
liverance from plague and pestilence. That may not 
certainly be a substitute for the study of irrigation 
and the investigation of swamps, bacilli, and tse-tse 
flies. But it may be a prelude to these things, and 
wholly natural and right in a pre-scientific era. To 
pray for the modification of some law of nature is at 
least better than not to pray at all. It amounts to 
an acknowledgment that nature, as well as man, is 
in the hands of God; and, if the answer do not come 
in storm clouds in the midst of drought, or in mira- 
culous measures of relief, it may come in the impulse to 
search out and inquire into the causes of distress, and 
that in its turn is the prerequisite to all scientific 
progress and discovery. 

1See further, on this subject, Life of Charles Kingsley, by his 
wife (ed. 1883), pp. 236-239. The modern point of view is well 
expressed by C. H. Pearson: “‘ We understand that, prayer for rain 


means a reversal of climatic laws all over the world, and we see how 
‘ irrational it is to ask that the order of the Universe shall be changed 
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There is a time, therefore, for all things in the de- 
velopment of culture. There is a time to pray for 
rain in simple, naive dependence upon God; and 
there is a time not to do so, because of the advance of 
meteorological knowledge. There is a time to call 
the faithful together for a day of humiliation and 
prayer because of some natural calamity ; and there 
is a time when it is our duty rather to look after drains 
and water-closets. Neither activity should wholly 
exclude the other ; but it should always be remembered 
that devout sentiments in supplication must not be 
regarded as a substitute for painstaking thought and 
sober investigation. It is vain to resort to the saint 
and his devotions when the proper person to be called 
in is the medical officer or the sanitary inspector. 
Flattering appeals to God, or vehement deprecations 
of His wrath, will be of no avail where the plain laws 
of health are not studied or where they are flagrantly 
disregarded. “‘God’s heeded prayer,” says George 
Meredith, “is active brain.’”’1 Modern prayer must 
for the sake of a Scotch county, or of a pastoral district in Australia. 


As well might a Neapolitan Lazzarone pray that his face should be 
washed for him by the ministration of angels’ (National Life and 
Character, p. 270). 

1 England before the Storm. Compare the sentiments of Florence 
Nightingale: ““ What was the use of praying to be delivered from 
‘ plague and pestilence ’ so long as the common sewers were allowed 
to run into the Thames ? If God sent a visitation of cholera, which 
was the more preferable reading of His mind—that He sent it in 
order that men might pray to Him for relief from it, or in order that 
they should themselves set about removing the predisposing causes ? 
Miss Nightingale’s conclusion was that if there be a Plan of the 
universe, the Plan must be other than what the popular religion of 
the day, logically interpreted, implies. ‘God’s scheme for us,’ she 
inferred, ‘ was not that He should give us what we asked for, but 
that mankind should obtain it for mankind.’”’ Life of Florence 
Nightingale, by Sir E. Cook, vol. i. p. 479. 
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utterly abandon the idea of seeking to cajole or wheedle 
God by presents or loud cries or costly sacrifices ; 
it must try, rather, to understand Him by patient 
enquiry into His laws and obedience to them. Thus 
we may secure His answer to our prayer by first of all 
strenuously overcoming our own sloth, ignorance, 
stupidity, and self-will. Prayer must not presume 
to ignore natural law, still less to flout or to defy it. 
The proper work of spirit is to endeavour to compre- 
hend, use, dominate, co-operate with, and finally 
transcend and reconstruct the natural order, always 
in the service of love and righteousness. 


IV 


Prayer everywhere assumes that the natural order 1s 
obedient and subordinate to the spiritual order and exists 
to serve it. Manis not subject to the physical universe; 
though he is dependent on it. He who judges, utilizes, 
controls the natural order, in the interests of his own 
moral and spiritual progress, is more than its mere 
product. It is the deep inner conviction of the soul 
of man that this conquest and mastery of nature’s 
physical forces may be carried a great deal further than 
has been the case hitherto; that nature itself cries 
out for it, groaning and travailing thereunto from the 
beginning until now; and that unimaginable possi- 
bilities await the development of the cosmos along the 
line of consciously directed spiritual forces. 

We have come to believe that it is the deep, hidden 
purpose of nature itself, not to retard or obstruct 
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this ascending process, but rather to assist it, by 
promoting the onward development of conquering 
personality. God controls nature perfectly, we im- 
perfectly, but with ever increasing strength and insight 
as we learn His secret ways and co-operate with Him. 
Nature, in fact, is waiting to be overcome by us. It 
is our great antagonist, educator, and partner, holding 
out against us only until we shall have mastered it 
and proved our sovereignty in the long struggle. Man 
cannot but believe that it is the will of God that the 
spiritual order should ultimately impose itself on the 
natural order ; turn its discord and ugliness into har- 
mony and beauty; use its habit-mechanism and 
principle of inertia as an instrument of righteousness ; 
harness its wild chaotic forces to the yoke of personal 
self-realization and freedom; and so constrain that 
blind natural order more and more to serve moral and 
spiritual ends—not necessarily in the interests of any 
individual, who may indeed be crushed by it, but 
in the interests of humanity as a whole. We are 
here, that is to say, to make our world, rather than to 
find it. 

Prayer is deeply based on this assumption. It 
seeks to co-operate with this mightily creative and 
re-creative spirit of God in shaping the materials of 
the world, and redirecting its physical and psychic 
forces, so as to bring order out of chaos, truth out of 
error, light out of darkness, and justice out of wrong. 
God, that is to say, created nature with a view to its 
perfect flowering in the praying man, and such modi- 
fication of the natural order as only man, praying and 
energizing in fellowship with God, can bring about. 
Man is not outside nature, but init and of it and raised 

C.R.P. K 
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above it ; and though his power over nature is infini- 
tesimal in comparison with the totality of forces that 
are at work, it is nevertheless of the highest order of 
influence because self-conscious and exercised in 
union with the creative will of God. Nature and man 
are organically related to one another, and the Spirit 
that works through both is one and the same Spirit, 
seeking a single end. Sometimes God influences man 
by means of nature; but He may equally influence 
nature by means of man, especially when he puts 
forth his highest spiritual energies and by prayer 
co-ordinates his will with the will of God. For God 
Himself has created man to have dominion over the 
earth and to subdue it, and prayer is one of the chief 
agencies by which this splendid sovereignty is to be 
exercised. ‘‘ Since man and man’s actions and thoughts, 
hence also his prayers, are a part of the forces of the 
universe, when we do not pray, the result, even in the 
physical world, may be different from what it would 
have been had we prayed.”’ } 

Even from the strictly scientific point of view, 
prayer, as the conscious exercise of man’s higher 
energizing will in dependence upon God, may be 
regarded as nature’s chief instrument for the modifica- 
tion of itself and the realization of its ideal destiny 
and consummation. God and the world, grace and 
nature, combine to produce as the noblest fruit of their 
partnership the believing, praying, thinking, energizing 
man. “The Whole,* says Sir Oliver Lodge, "isa 
single, undeviating, law-saturated cosmos, consisting 
not of matter and motion alone, nor of spirit and will 


1 J. A. MacCulloch, art. “ Miracles,” in Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. viii. p. 689. 
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alone, but of both andall.... Prayer is quite consistent 
with an orderly cosmos, for it may represent a portion 
of the guiding and controlling will; somewhat as the 
desire of the inhabitants of a town for a civic improve- 
ment may be part of the agency which ultimately 
brings it about.... If we can grasp the idea that we 
ourselves are an intimate part of the whole scheme, that 
our wishes and desires are a part of the controlling and 
guiding wili—then our mental action cannot but be 
efficient, if we exercise it in accordance with the highest 
and truest laws of our being.’’ 1 

On this supposition, prayer rightly concerns itself 
with the constitution and course of nature. It quite 
rightly takes for granted that God is interested, not in 
man’s soul only, but in his body also, and in his whole 
social, political, and material environment. Prayer 
is just man’s effort to bring that whole environment, 
and himself with it, into full and perfect harmony with 
the righteous will of God. The question becomes 
something like this: Is a given set of circumstances 
capable of improvement ? Itis. Is it the will of God 
that it should be improved? Yes, surely. How is 
the improvement to be brought about? By an 
accession of thought forces, will forces, love forces 
directed towards that set of circumstances with a view 
to their improvement. How are these so potent forces 
to be generated and increased? Obviously and 
primarily by the exercise of prayer. Is not George 
Miiller’s orphanage, for example, or a Salvation Army 
farm colony, the very practical and concrete outcome | 
of believing prayer? Was not C. H. Spurgeon right 
when he said, ‘‘ The God who answereth by orphanages 

1 Man and the Universe, pp. 63, 05. 
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—let Him be God”? It may not be legitimate in any 
given circumstances to say definitely that a change has 
been brought about solely by means of prayer. Yet 
we may surely affirm that mighty changes have been 
wrought through the co-operating power of prayer 
which could not have been accomplished in any other 
way. ‘The testimony of the great souls is a clear 
affirmative to this: some things never without think- 
ing; some things never without working; some 
things never without praying! Prayer is one of the 
three forms of man’s co-operation with God.’ ! Just 
as a seaman, laying a light hand upon the steam 
stearing-gear of a super-dreadnought, can liberate 
great forces of mechanical energy in the service of his 
desire ; so the man of prayer who brings the weak hand 
of faith to lay hold on the infinite power of God, may 
release spiritual energies in the service of humanity 
which shall ultimately lead to the most solidly enduring 
and even material results. It is sufficient to affirm 
this general principle as a whole, without attempting 
to trace its working, or calculate its influence, in 
particular instances or given circumstances. 


1H. E. Fosdick, The Meaning of Prayer, p. 64. 


CHAPTER XI 


PRAYER AND HEALING 


“The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 
WHITTIER, Our Master. 

** As regards prayers for the sick, if any medical fact can 
be considered to stand firm, it is that in certain environments 
prayer may contribute to recovery, and should be encouraged 
as a therapeutic measure.” 

W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 463. 


PRAYER is intimately connected with psycho-thera- 
peutics, and it has specially important functions in 
that dim region of our personality where soul and body 
meet and the psychical blends with the physiological. 
In this mysterious borderland it behoves us to walk 
warily. Difficulties and doubts beset us on every side. 
On the one hand, extreme scepticism voices itself 
in the well-known challenge of Prof. Tyndall that 
Christians should unitedly pray for some selected ward 
in a public hospital and that careful note should be 
taken of the result. On the other hand, extreme 
credulity manifests itself in the fanatical belief that 
149 
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prayer can do everything to effect a cure and that 
doctors and nurses may be dispensed with. Here, 
obviously, there is ample room for charlatanry and 
superstition. Yet the very prevalence of these con- 
fident beliefs, their steady persistence throughout the 
ages from the days of the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidauros to those of the shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes, 
shows that they must possess some measure of justi- 
fication. Cases are numerous of persons who have 
derived no satisfaction from the medical attendance 
of a certificated doctor, or from the spiritual ministra- 
tions of an official clergyman, but who have neverthe- 
less, by applying to a faith-healer or some one whom 
we might consider to be a quack, or simply as the 
result of believing prayer, been perfectly restored to 
health and happiness. The subject is one which 
should be enquired into with frank and open minds. 


I 


In the first place, let it be remembered that even 
in normal health, mind and body are very closely and 
mysteriously related. They mutually influence and 
depend upon one another. There is a something of 
unconscious or subconscious mind at work, even in 
the lowest and most automatic physical processes ; 
and in the highest and subtlest processes of mind or 
spirit, so far as we can discern, some delicately wrought 
substance or fine woof of the material seems neces- 
sarily involved. The relation between matter and 
spirit eludes our analysis, but in the noblest mani- 
festation of either of them, both seem to be required. 
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The Word must take flesh, flesh must be quickened 
by the Word, if either is to attain to its true perfection. 
The ideal is a perfect combination of soul and body : 
it is mens sana im corpore sano. Matter and spirit 
interpenetrate and express each other. 

Now, if one of these two divinely appointed partners 
becomes disordered, especially if it be the lower and 
weaker of the two, it is natural to expect that the other 
will come to its assistance. In bodily disease, as every 
one knows, the recovery of health greatly depends 
on that co-operating and reviving activity of the mind 
which is always an important, and sometimes a deter- 
mining, factor in the cure. It is probable that there 
is no part of our physical structure, however materially 
and mechanically controlled it may seem to be, that 
is not directly dependent on the spiritual powers of 
subconscious mind resident within the organism, 
and that may not receive, therefore, an accession of 
strength and vital energy if these spiritual powers 
can be increased. Even such things as dry bones, 
according to the vivid parable of Ezekiel, may perform 
their living functions once again if they can but be 
reanimated by the divine all-quickening Spirit. 


II 


There is a sense in which al/ restoration from wounds 
and sickness, even when it follows normally from a 
doctor’s prescription or a nurse’s bandages, comes 
ultimately from God, who is the one perennial source 
and active indwelling principle of life, health, beauty, 
strength, and happiness in all things. In whatever 
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way it be brought about, it is He alone “‘ who forgiveth 
all our iniquities, healeth all our diseases, redeemeth 
our life from destruction, and crowneth us with loving 
kindness and tender mercy.’’ More than that, it is 
the characteristic feature of divine activity to bring 
light out of darkness, truth out of error, order out of 
chaos, victory out of defeat, health out of sickness, 
life out of death, and good out of evil. The first 
discovery and use of medicine, therefore, and the whole 
story of the rise, progress, and development of the 
healing art, have their ultimate explanation in the 
ministering love of God. All medical enquiry or 
research, that is to say, is implicit prayerfulness ; 
it is an endeavour to understand, co-operate with, 
and utilize those healing energies which have been 
divinely placed at our disposal. Man, smarting 
under his miseries, has groped his way by an instinctive 
prayer to a discovery of the recuperative powers of 
nature in herbs, drugs, simples, and the like. And 
every such discovery on our part is also a revelation 
on the part of God. In a sense, all the remedies of 
the pharmacopeia are answers to human _ prayer. 
They are instances of faith-healing organized into a 
system, reduced to an exact science, and developed as 
a fine art. For it should never be forgotten that what 
heals in all cases of recovery from sickness and disease 
is not sleep, the food, the drugs that may be medically 
prescribed, but the healing power that is resident 
in these things by the appointment and command of 
God. Man does not live by bread alone, neither is he 
restored by medicine alone, but in either case he 
depends upon the health-giving spirit of One who 
uses these means to accomplish His designs. 
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Ill 


It is important to recognize that this living, restoring 
energy which we call God may operate, and indeed does 
operate, by divers portions and in divers manners. 
It acts directly and it acts indirectly. We may become 
subject to its influence consciously, subconsciously, 
or even unconsciously. Sometimes it uses a draught 
of medicine to revive us, but it may equally employ 
a fine landscape, a concert, a genial personality, a 
family part, a breath of morning air. Who has not 
rejoiced to know a friend whose mere presence is 
itself a tonic, and whose coming into a room is as if all 
the lights were suddenly turned up? There are persons 
who, by a look, a word, a jest, a gentle pressure of the 
hand, can do more to mediate the healing and renewing 
energies of God than any doctor’s prescription of itself 
could accomplish. ‘‘A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine: but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” } 
God has many ways, then, of reinvigorating the jaded 
powers of the human body. Apart altogether from 
the use of drugs, whatever stimulates the mind, eases 
the heart, refreshes the spirit, enlivens the imagination 
—whatever, in a word, pours new life into the higher 
nerve centres of the brain, will inevitably affect 
favourably the whole physical organism of which it is 
the noblest and most complicated part. 

Now this is just what, it is claimed, may be accom- 
plished by earnest prayer. Prayer enthrones God, 
with all His accompanying powers of health and holi- 
ness, in the innermost shrine of our personality, to 


1 Prov. xvii. 22. 
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speak psychologically, or in the higher nerve centres . 
of the brain, to speak physiologically. Our body is 
made subject to our spirit, and both body and spirit 
are opened to the influx of the divine Spirit. From 
that transcendent source, streams of life and energy 
flow in, cleansing what is foul, repairing what is decayed, 
raising what has fallen, and building up what has been 
broken down. 

The services of prayer to the wellbeing of the whole 
vital organism are very various. Sometimes it may 
release new and unsuspected reserves of energy that 
had long been dormant ; sometimes it may give unity 
to a soul hitherto distracted and divided by inward 
strife ; sometimes it may inhibit instincts and impulses 
of depression or doubt or fear; sometimes it may 
rouse to healthy exercise torpid and sluggish powers 
that had ceased to perform their functions. What is 
conversion but the swinging of the whole personality 
to a new anchorage, the organizing of life round a new 
centre, as the result of prayer? The inner renewal 
gives rise to a joyous outward activity corresponding 
to it. He who can say of God, ‘“ He restoreth my 
soul,’ soon finds that he is led to walk also in the paths 
of righteousness for His name’s sake. 


IV 
Of course, there are limitations to this renewing 
process. Not even prayer can accomplish the im- 


possible, and no amount of supplication or devotion, 
no earnestness of desire for the fulfilment of God’s 
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healing mercies, will of itself set a splintered shin-bone, 
or prolong life indefinitely, or, as in the case of insanity, 
restore the nerve centres of the brain itself, when these 
. have become poisoned or decayed. Here the will of 
God must be read clearly in the plain affirmations of 
medical science; and the devotee of faith-healing 
who would disregard these indications must learn 
with all meekness to offer the petition of the psalmist : 
“Keep back Thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins.’ 1 Psycho-therapeutics is chiefly applicable to 
certain classes of functional disease, and even in them 
it should be employed only in conjunction with, never 
as a substitute for, those natural curative measures 
which are, even more than prayer itself, God’s ap- 
pointed means of physical restoration. 

And yet, the recorded instances of marvellous cures 
believed to have been wrought by prayer alone are 
very numerous. Let one interesting case suffice. 
“At that time Thou didst rack me with toothache, 
and, when the pain was so intense that I could not 
speak, the thought came into my heart to call upon 
my friends to pray for me to Thee, the God of all 
health. So I wrote this on my tablets, and gave it 
them to read. So soon as we bowed our knees in 
supplication the pain was gone. What was that 
pain, and how did it go? I trembled, O Lord God, 
my God; I confess it; for never from my birth had » 
the same thing befallen me. Thus in the deep was 
Thy guidance revealed to me, and rejoicing in faith 
I praised Thy Name.” ? 


1 Psalm xix. 13. 


2 Augustine, Confessions, book ix. chap. iv. For other examples 
of the healing of physical ailments by means of prayer, see The 
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On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
some kinds of sickness or disease are made worse rather 
than better by religious treatment. Poor Cowper 
the poet, for example, in the time of his mental depres- 
sion and melancholia, was very doubtfully helped in 
the direction of recovery by the stimulus to prayer 
he received from his evangelical friend and well-wisher 
John Newton. God has made everything beautiful 
in its season, and there are times when a song, a jest, 
a scolding, or even a funny story will do infinitely 
more good to a sick man than the pious, solemn 
suggestion, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 


V 


When all allowances have been made, however, there 
still remains a very ample region in which prayer 
may be by far the best, and indeed the only, remedy 
for life’s ills. From a strictly therapeutical point of 
view it may prove to be quite as valuable as bromide, 
or quinine, or eucalyptus. ‘“‘ Is any among you sick ? ” 
says the apostle James, ‘let him call for the elders 
of the church ; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up.” Note the co-operation of both man and 
God suggested by this passage. The prayer of faith, 
it is affirmed, will save; nevertheless, it is the Lord 
Mirror of Perfection (St. Francis), chap. cxv.; Wesley’s Journal 
for 5 Jan. 1745, 17 March 1746 (a lame horse), 16 Oct. 1778, and 
2 Sept. 1781 ; and Appendix of Quotations, D. 3, 4. ; 

1 James v. 14, 15. 
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that raiseth up. There need be no miracle or portent 
in the matter, no new force or breach of the natural 
order introduced. Rather we have here the natural 
and supernatural blending into one, as they so often 
and so mysteriously do. It is through faith, as well 
as through medicine, that the Great Physician works ; 
and when the sufferer prays, and his friends pray, and 
the doctor does his best (and perhaps prays too into 
the bargain), who shall say in what way these forces 
may co-operate towards recovery? Prayerfulness 
imparts to the patient that calm and tranquil temper, 
that resigned and yet hopeful spirit, which gives the 
doctor his chance and makes restoration possible. It 
assists him to meet an operation without nervous fear ; 
and even if it may not ward off the fatal termination 
of a disease, it may at least overcome depression, 
relieve suffering, and impart restfulness and peace to 
the closing hours. What may not be endured if one 
can but tranquilly lean back on the Everlasting Arms, 
and say: “‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God; for I shall yet praise Him, who is the 
health of my countenance, and my God.” ? 


VI 


It may be that we are on the eve of a much fuller 
recognition of the function and place of spiritual 
healing within the Christian Church. Anxiety, fear, 
worry, mental disease, nervous disorders of all kinds 


1 Psalm xiii. 11. 
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are woefully prevalent in our modern civilization, and 
many new movements have come into being which 
have for their aim the maintenance and restoration 
of bodily health by means of psychical influence and 
suggestion. These movements derive their fullest 
sanction from similar tendencies in the past history 
of the Church, and above all from the gracious example 
of Him who Himself took our infirmities and bore our 
sicknesses and who counted it a joy to minister to the 
necessities of the body no less than to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the soul. The success of these movements, 
within or without the Church, depends on the wide 
dissemination and convinced acceptance of a few very 
simple propositions. 

(i) We are meant to be a great deal happier and healthier 
than most of us are at present. Many people accept far 
too readily and resignedly the world’s ancient evils of 
sickness, misery, and disease. Much more than is 
required of us by our frailty and mortality, we consent 
to be driven and hunted by nervous anxieties and 
imaginary fears, and even invite some of life’s worst 
ills by brooding over them. We anticipate them with 
dread, and remember them with horror, until they so 
prey upon our minds as to weaken and derange our 
very bodies. It would amount to a revolution if some 
sincerely professing Christians could be persuaded to 
believe that they were really intended by God to be 
happy and free from care, and to shake off the incubus 
of quite unnecessary worry. It would at least bea step 
gained if we could conceive it possible that we should 
rejoice in the Lord alway, and trust in the power 
of the Spirit to sanctify us wholly, so that body, soul, 
and spirit should be preserved blameless. 
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(ui) The responsibility for the world’s suffering, misery, 
and disease should not lightly be laid upon God. Somany 
illogically conclude that because, in their own experi- 
ence, they can see that God makes use of these things 
to refine and purify our character, He therefore Himself 
sends them to chasten us and do us good. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that because the glory of 
heroism and self-sacrifice may be exhibited in war, it 
would be right to encourage and foment that evil. 
God can have no responsibility for causing what de- 
grades or tortures human nature, however He may 
be otherwise glorified in relation to it. He is Light 
and in Him is no darkness at all. So far from sending 
or wishing to perpetrate human suffering and sickness, 
His divine energies as healer and quickener of both 
soul and body are devoted to their removal. ‘“‘I am 
come,” says Jesus, “that ye may have life, and that 
ye may have it abundantly.” } 

(iii) The body may often be best restored through the 
venewing of the mind. This principle seems to have 
been fully recognized and acted on by Jesus Christ 
Himself, who frequently, in cases of disease, addressed 
Himself to the sick man’s mental and moral, rather 
than to his physical condition. In those cases in which 
physical disabilities proceed from some kind of mental 
or spiritual disorder this would seem to be the natural 
and right method of procedure. But the spiritual 
cure must be radical and thorough if the bodily relief 
is to be permanent. Psychiatry, that is to say, must 
not be resorted to simply with a view to the bodily 
results expected from it. The mind should be purified 
and renewed for t#s own sake so that, if possible, no 


1 John x, 10, 
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evil or morbid influences should remain therein. The 
spectres of fear must be exorcised, the fiends of uncharit- 
ableness expelled, the demons of fretfulness, worry, 
and irritation driven forth, as by a strong man armed, 
if the good angels of faith, hope, love, equanimity, and 
peace are to take their place as tenants of the house of 
life. So far as possible, all merely weakening sugges- 
tions and ideas should be inhibited and repressed, and 
only invigorating and health-imparting thoughts should 
be welcomed and entertained. We cannot induce a 
right state of body till we have endeavoured to over- 
come what is a wrong state of mind. 

(iv) This mental tranquillity and spiritual health can 
only come from quiet waiting upon God. The all- 
important attitude is the receptive attitude of prayer. 
Whatever healing is to be wrought upon us will be 
wrought not by our intensity of faith itself, but by 
God’s Spirit working through our faith, and achieving 
most where it is least hindered. Hence the importance 
of mental relaxation rather than high tension in this 
kind of prayer, and especially of spiritual simplicity 
rather than speculative subtlety. What is needed is 
a complete committal of oneself into the hands of God, 
whether for life or for death ; and a confident assurance 
that, even if no outward victory over bodily weakness 
or disease be granted us, we may nevertheless, by an 
inner triumph over its worst evils, become more than 
conquerors through Him who loved us.2 

1 The whole subject of mental healing is admirably discussed, from 


a medical point of view, in the British Medical Journal of 18th June, 
1910, 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PRAYERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


““Heare us, O heare us Lord ; to Thee 
A sinner is more musique, when he prayes, 
Then spheares, or Angels praises bee, 
In Panegrique Allelujaes ; 
Heare us, for till Thou heare us, Lord, 
We know not what to say ; 
Thine eare to our sighes, teares, thoughts gives voice and 


word, 
O Thou who Satan heard’st in Jobs sicke day, 
Heare Thy selfe now, for Thou in us dost pray.” 
Joun Donne, The Litanie, xxiii. 


‘In every religion prayer, or, what is equivalent to it, 
sacrifice, is originally the product and the proof of man’s 
resolve to recognize his subjection to God, in whatever 
character He may be believed in.” 

A. Ritscui, The Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 641. 


THE character of prayer will always be determined by 
the views men hold of the nature of the Being to whom 
it is addressed. In the Old Testament the conception 
of God assumes a variety of forms. Israel, like Paul, 
began by thinking as a child and praying as a child ; 
not till it reached spiritual maturity did it put away 
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childish things. Thus, in the earlier literature God is 
conceived anthropomorphically, in the manner of 
Homer, as an exalted, friendly, local, and tribal deity, 
who is of easy and familiar access, who leaves heaven 
and visits earth in order to see what is going on in 
Eden or at Babel, and who converses, grieves, repents, 
and is willing to change His mind, if sufficiently pressed 
to do so. In Ezekiel, however, the Most High God is 
the opposite of all this. He is awful, remote, holy, 
transcendent, unapproachable, conventionally con- 
ceived by means of an elaborate symbolism of wings, 
eyes, cherubim, and wheels of chariots, and jealously 
guarded from profane familiarity by a watchful 
hierarchy of mediating angels. 

The Priestly Code, on the other hand, shows us a 
priestly God. He is careful of ceremonies, scrupulous 
about sacrifices, and insists on the punctual and due 
observance of a minutely prescribed ritual. Very 
different is the conception which prevails in the writings 
of the prophets. These think of God as an ethically 
perfect Being, the high and holy One inhabiting 
eternity, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and whose moral nature demands from those who 
worship Him, not the smoke of burnt offerings or the 
sweet savour of oblations, but the spiritual sacrifice 
of ethical obedience, justice, and mercy, a contrite 
spirit and a socially righteous life. 

In what follows it will be convenient to confine 
ourselves to the last of these conceptions, and to ask 
in what ways the Old Testament doctrine of prayer 
is determined by its most characteristic teaching as 
to the nature and attributes of God. 
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I 


Because of His spiritual transcendence and clearly 
defined moral personality, the God of the Old Testament 
1s pre-eminently a hearer and answerer of prayer. Of 
this there was never any doubt among the Hebrews. 
Philosophical scepticism as to the existence and 
character of God, and prayer-benumbing beliefs as 
to His merely immanental presence in the world, are 
both markedly absent from the literature of the Old 
Testament. Generally it is recognized that ‘“ God’s 
throne is in the heavens: His eyes behold, His eyelids 
try, the children of men.’’ No Old Testament saint 
ever seriously doubted that God 7s, and that He is 
the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. As 
Creator, God has supreme moral authority over all 
His children. As Father, He pities them and knows 
their wants. As Saviour, He redeems them and carries 
them in time of trouble. As Almighty Ruler, His 
power is always adequate to every need. God’s ear 
is not heavy that it cannot hear, nor is His arm short- 
ened that it cannot save. Whatever else may be 
uncertain, there is never any doubt as-to the reliability 
of God. He who first made man’s ear may always be 
counted on to incline His own. Yea, before men call 
on Him, God answers them; and while they are yet 
speaking, He willhear. There is no cry from the depths 
that is not sure of an answer from the heights. They 
who toil wearily along the plains of life, or stumble 
in the valleys of sin and sorrow, have but to lift their 
eyes to the hills, and lo! help cometh from the Lord 


1 Psalm xi. 4. 
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who made heaven and earth. The sorely tried fighters 
in life’s hard battle have ever at hand, in the Name of 
the Lord, a strong tower of refuge, secure by its very 
elevation, into which the righteous may enter and be 
safe. 

There are many passages in the Old Testament which - 
strikingly illustrate this perfect religious confidence 
in God, as the unfailing hearer and answerer of prayer. 
Elijah, standing on Mount Carmel, is so certain that 
God will honour the faith, and take up the spiritual 
challenge, of His servant, that he feels he can quite 
well afford to overflow with mirth and raillery, hurl 
shafts of satire at the discomfited Baal-worshippers, 
and even give orders to have his own altar of sacrifice 
drenched with water.1 Similarly, Isaiah unhesitat- 
ingly proposes to the sceptical king Ahaz any 
confirming sign, from heaven above or from earth 
beneath, that God will hear the petition of His servant.? 
Ezra, too, is so confident of divine protection, in 
answer to his prayer, that he feels positively ashamed 
to throw a moment’s doubt upon the matter by accepting 
a guard of honour from king Artaxerxes. The Psalms 
abound in echoes of the same sentiment. ‘‘ Now 
know I that the Lord saveth His anointed.” ‘‘ Now 
I know that God is for me.’’4 The first condition of 
all-prevailing prayer, then, the strong conviction that 
it is not merely spoken into the void, but does reach 
the ear of an interested and responsive hearer, is 
conspicuously fulfilled and illustrated in the Old 
Testament. 

A corollary to this belief in the responsiveness of 

1y Kings xviii. 27. 2 Tsa. vil. II. 

3 Ezra viii. 22. 4 Psalm xx. 6; lvi. 9. 
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God to prayer is the naive simplicity and candour with 
which spiritual fellowship with Him may sometimes 
be conducted. Emerson has said that ‘prayer is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the highest 
point of view. It is the soliloquy of the beholding and 
jubilant soul.”” This is precisely what the prayers 
of the Old Testament are not. They are never a mere 
soliloquy, but always a real colloquy between two 
persons, in which speaker and hearer stand over against 
one another in sharp contradistinction. There is a 
genuine consciousness of spiritual reciprocity, and 
prayer is as natural as ordinary conversation. Thus, 
we read of Abraham or Jacob driving a hard bargain 
with Jehovah, or of Moses conducting a long-drawn- 
out argument with God; we follow with intense 
interest Samuel’s expostulation with the Almighty, 
or Jeremiah’s controversy with God, his poignant and 
distressed rehearsal of his woes ; and we marvel at the 
crispness, urgency, definiteness, directness, and naive 
simplicity of the vis @ vis discourse, the straightforward 
encounter of spiritual give and take on both sides. 
In these dialogues with God there is no literary 
affectation, no rhetorical circumlocution, no desire 
for poetical or choice phrasing. The matter on hand 
is too urgent, the fellowship experienced is too intimate, 
for that. Each, with perfect naturalness, takes the 
other’s presence for granted, and is prepared to listen 
as well as speak. Sometimes, no doubt, we may have 
an, approach to irreverent over-familiarity and boldness; 
as when Jonah angrily bandies words of controversy 
with the Eternal; or Nehemiah, in the manner of 
some moderns, wanders into didactic and edifying 
discourse in prayer; or Job impatiently reproaches 
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his Maker, or desperately challenges Him to grant 
him a fair audience. But the point to be noted, even 
in these utterances, is that the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment regarded prayer as a genuine interview with a 
living and responsive God. It was no monologue, 
but a real dialogue. It was more than meditation or 
reverie: it was communion. A divine personality 
was definitely invoked, who was expected to answer 
His interlocutor then and there. And if the response 
was not, of course, literally and strictly audible, in 
the sense that it could have been taken down on a 
gramophone record, it was held to be as real and vivid 
asifit were. The indications of the divine will, received 
in prayer, were so clear and unmistakable that they 
could afterwards be expressed in so many exact words, 
as in the emphatic ‘“ Thus saith the Lord” of the 
great prophets. This childlike consciousness of de- 
finitely speaking to a Being who is at hand to hear, 
is one of the most attractive features of the piety of 
the Old Testament. Modern speculative problems as 
to whether or no there be a God, how it is possible for 
prayer to reach Him, why it is reasonable to expect 
an answer, and what may be the relation between such 
answers to prayer and the working of secondary 
causes within the uniformity of nature—these are 
questions which fortunately never troubled the saint 
of the Old Testament at all. 


Il 


The conception of God as holy and ethically perfect 
requires that all acceptable approach to Him in prayer 
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shall be conditioned by a humble acknowledgment of sin 
and a desire for reconciliation through His forgiving 
mercy. Running through the Old Testament is the 
fundamental conviction that weak, sinning, and mortal 
man cannot present himself before the transcendent 
glory of the divine holiness without taking up a becom- 
ing attitude of self-abasement, and humbly confessing 
that by his own unrighteousness he has forfeited 
all title to God’s favour. What separates man from 
God, in the Old Testament, and so presents an obstacle 
to free communion, is not distance or misery so much 
as guilt. What he most needs, therefore, even more 
than pity, is forgiveness; and it is the chief glory of 
the God of Israel that He is before all else a pardoning 
and redeeming God, slow to anger and ready to purge 
away transgression. 

It is unnecessary to give detailed examples of this 
from the prayers recorded in the Old Testament. 
The spirit of them all is reflected in the petition of 
Jeremiah: ‘“‘ Though our iniquities testify against 
us, work Thou for Thy name’s sake, O Lord.” + Especi- 
ally is this acute consciousness of sin prominent in the 
period of the exile and restoration, when the sacrifices 
of the temple had ceased and God’s chastening of His 
people was very sore. In these circumstances the sense 
of the divine holiness and righteousness became very 
marked, and the prayers of Ezra and Nehemiah, for 
example, were almost wholly taken up with the lowly 
acknowledgment of individual and national trans- 
gression. The same spirit is shown in some of the 
later prophecies attributed to Isaiah ;* in the elabo- 
rate propitiatory system so characteristic of priestly 


nb akg Yip 2 xiv. 6-9. 
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Judaism; and in the long-drawn moan of sorrowful 
confession that breathes through so many of the 
Psalms. God is a holy and just God, who requireth 
truth in the inward parts, in whose sight the heavens 
are not clean, and the angels themselves are chargeable 
with folly. It behoves sinful man, in drawing nigh 
to Him in prayer, to bring with him words of lowly 
penitence and meek contrition. 

In two noteworthy instances this characteristic 
Old Testament attitude of humility and self-abasement 
is departed from. Job is frequently most audacious, 
and indeed almost blasphemous, in the boldness of 
his self-justification when he approaches God. Stung 
by a sense of intolerable and unmerited afflictions, feel- 
ing that he is being tormented and watched over as if 
he were some sea-monster, when all the time he is con- 
scious of perfect innocence and integrity, this sorely 
tried saint daringly confronts God, and challenges 
Him to an interview in some court of equity where he 
may count on a fair hearing and not simply be over- 
whelmed by the majesty of omnipotence. Here we 
have something very different from the gentle and 
meek spirit of a weaned child so beautifully described 
inthe 131st Psalm. It should be remembered, however, 
that Job, when he felt goaded to the utterance of his 
splendid protestations, was wrestling with the most 
insoluble of all human problems, the problem of 
unmerited suffering, a problem which the lack of all 
vision of life after death made peculiarly acute to the 
thoughtful Israelite ; and also that, at the end of the 
book, this mood of defiance is renounced by Job, and 


1 Job vii. I; x. I, 7; xiii. 23. Compare Jerem. xiv.9; xv. 18; 
pexnc7e 
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in resigned lowliness he puts his hand to his mouth, 
and repents in dust and ashes before God. 

The other instance of a departure from the 
characteristic Old Testament attitude of lowly self- 
condemnation in God’s presence, is to be found in 
those prayers which make a confident profession of 
righteousness and integrity even in His holy sight.1 
It is probable that in these honest and sincere 
utterances ceremonial or levitical purity is affirmed 
rather than conscious rectitude or moral and spiritual 
sinlessness. Certainly no such language could ever 
have risen to the lips of those who fully realized the 
extent of God’s ethical demand, even so far as it was 
revealed within the sphere of the Old Testament 
itself. 

In this matter of meek and chastened penitence 
before God, we have still much to learn from the 
prayers of the Old Testament. It may be true that the 
Hebrews sometimes too readily thought of Jehovah 
aS a capricious, vindictive, and vengeful oriental 
despot ; yet we must be grateful to them for introducing 
us to that inner shrine of the holiness of God where it 
behoves us to take the shoes from off our feet. The 
fault of much modern devotion is that it is too easy 
and familiar in its access to the living God. Only 
with difficulty and comparatively seldom do we utter 
the words of lowly and sincere contrition. It is true 
that we confess ourselves openly to be “ miserable 
offenders,’ but how difficult it is to feel that we really 
are such, or to associate the words with any definite 
wrongdoing, shamefully acknowledged and renounced. 

12 Kings xx. 3; Jerem. xi. 20; xii. 3; Psalm vii.3; xvil. 1-5; 
Xvili. 20; xxvi. 2-6. 
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We join heartily in the language of thanksgiving and 
adoration in our prayers ; we enter with real sympathy 
and sincerity into prayers of intercession for the distant 
and the dear. But when we come to confess our 
iniquities, and to speak of secret sins in the light of 
God’s countenance, or even to give public and general 
expression to our common consciousness of sin, how 
soon the sense of unreality comes over us and the 
heart-broken language of scripture sounds foreign to 
our experience. 

The remedy is a fuller realization of the transcendent 
holiness and supreme ethical purity of the divine 
nature. Isaiah, prostrating himself before God and 
His holy angels in the temple of Jerusalem, felt that not 
he only but the whole body politic was unclean. John, 
beholding at Patmos the heavenly exalted Christ, 
with shining countenance and eyes like a flame of fire, 
tells us that he could only fall at His feet as one 
dead. Where such as these reverently bowed them- 
selves, we must not presume to enter jauntily with head 
in air. In proportion as we conceive of God and of 
ourselves aright, we shall put a lowly consciousness of 
sin and q desire for mercy in the forefront of our 
prayers.? 


III 


If God be a supremely holy and ethically righteous 
Being, it further follows that the only prayer which can be 
* Compare the ordering of worship in the Book of Common Prayer 


so that Confession and Absolution shall precede the offering of praise 
and prayer. 
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acceptable to Him is that which is accompanied by moral 
character, or at least an endeavour to realize it, and 
which respects the ethical nature of His commandments. 
No charms, spells, burnt offerings, incantations, no 
punctual performance of ritualistic rites, no scrupulous 
carefulness of ceremonial repetitions, are of any value 
in His pure and holy sight, if divorced from the morality 
which God requires of us. 

This great step forward was taken by Amos, Hosea, 
and the prophets of the eighth century before Christ. 
Isaiah especially scourged with scathing and pitiless 
severity the conventional and hollow public worship 
of his time.t. This indicates a clear advance in Israel 
from magical to spiritual religion. Merely ritual 
prayer now falls into the background. Sacrifices and 
offerings God does not desire. Ceremonial acts have 
no intrinsic value in themselves. The virtue of all 
worship lies, not in that which is done at the services 
of the sanctuary, but in the righteous secular conduct 
which is the background of the prayers of those who 
therein worship. Propitiatory offerings will not avail 
to purge away sin or ward off punishment, if bribes 
are accepted, the poor oppressed, widows and orphans 
iniquitously wronged, and the secret obedience of 
the heart withheld. Henceforth, ethics and devotion 
must meet together ; religion and morality must kiss 
each other. Prayer, from being outward, mechanical, 
and formal, must become inward, spiritual, and above 
all, ethical. The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon Him—provided they call upon Him im truth. 
But the God of ethical reality is and must be deaf to 


1 Chap. 1. 
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all who merely draw nigh to Him with their lips, while 
their hearts are far from Him. 

Nowhere is this emphatic insistence on moral sincerity 
in prayer more marked than in the Wisdom Literature 
of the Old Testament. ‘“‘ The sacrifice of the wicked 
is an abomination unto the Lord, but the prayer of 
the upright is His delight.” ““ He that turneth away 
his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer is an 
abomination.” ‘‘ When thou vowest a vow unto the 
Lord, defer not to pay it, for He hath no pleasure in 
fools. Better is it thou shouldest not vow, than that 
thou shouldest vow and not pay.” 2 


IV 


Prayer to a morally and spiritually conceived God can- 
not be confined to set seasons or specially ordained shrines, 
but may be offered at all times and in all places. At 
first Jehovah had a local habitation as well as a Name, 
and could only be worshipped by His people at 
appointed sanctuaries. ‘‘In all places where I record 
My name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.’’ ® 
In the ancient world generally it was deemed impossible 
that a deity should be worshipped anywhere but in 
his own local shrine, and through the medium of his 
officially ordained priesthood. The number of these 
sanctuaries was in the later Deuteronomistic legislation 

4 Hosevil ras isan xcs, 13.) Jerem., scotia 9)y nsalmar vias 
Ixvi. 18. 

2 Prov. xv. 8, 29; xxviii. 9; Eccles. v. 4, 5. 

3 Exod. xx. 24. 
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reduced to one situated in Jerusalem! If by any 
chance Israelites wandered or were driven from their 
homeland, yet desired to retain the favour of their 
protecting deity, it was necessary that they should at 
least pray towards Jerusalem, the Kiblah, so to speak, 
of their ancestral faith.2 This concentration of religious 
worship with a view to its intensification, this localiza- 
tion of all approach to the Almighty as a preliminary 
to its ultimate diffusion and extension, was perfectly 
natural and historically inevitable. “If rudimentary 
minds are to realize that God is everywhere, they 
must first be taught that God is somewhere.” 
Gradually, however, as the conception of God became 
ethically developed, those early ideas were superseded. 
He who filled all things, and whom the heaven of 
heavens could not contain, might not be localized in 
an ark nor confined to temples made with hands. 
God being thus spiritualized, prayer forthwith became 
universalized. The true shekinah of the divine presence 
was the humble and contrite heart, wherever it might 
be, however occupied. Thus the way was prepared 
for Christ’s complete spiritualization of the idea of 
God. ‘“‘ The hour cometh when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father.... God is a Spirit; and they that worship 
‘ Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 4 


1 Deut. xii. 1-5. 

27 Kings viii. 44; Dan. vi. 10; Psalm v. 7; Jonah ii. 4. 
3W. A. Cornaby, Prayer and the Human Problem, p. 67. 
4 John iv. 21, 23. 
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Vv 


In the Old Testament, marked emphasis 1s laid on 
social solidarity in prayer, the oneness of the individual 
with the community of which he forms a part. Most 
early religious worship is communal in character. The 
unit which confronts God in prayer is the nation as a 
whole, rather than any or every individual who finds 
his place therein. In duties rendered, in guilt incurred, 
in vows made, in favours and gifts received, the entire 
community is collectively concerned. Indeed, separate 
personality is not yet clearly conceived ; and even when 
the individual speaks, he speaks in his public, repre- 
sentative capacity, as voicing the praises, confessions, 
and petitions of the nation as a whole, in which his 
private status is submerged. 

Much of the religion of the Old Testament bears 
this character, both before and after the new stress 
laid on individual guilt and responsibility by Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. Israel speaks or is spoken to as one 
person.t The only officially prescribed prayer quoted 
in the Old Testament requires the individual to express 
the sentiments of the nation as a whole.2 The Psalms 
and prophetic writings abound in similar personifica- 
tions.? These indications point to a strong sense of 
solidarity in the Jewish people, and a correspondingly 
weak sense of the absolute value of the individual. 
This national consciousness manifests itself particularly 
in prayer. Many of the thanksgivings of the Old 

1 Deut. vii. 17; Exod. xxiii. 20-25; Num. vi. 24-26. 

* Deut, xxvi. I-11. 
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Testament are no more than historical recitals of the 
goodness of God to Israel; and Nehemiah, when he 
stands up before God, freely confesses not only his own 
sins and those of his living contemporaries, but the sins 
of the nation’s ancestors as well. In their devotions, 
then, the Israelites fully recognized the important 
truth that no man stands wholly isolated before God. 
They knew that we are bound up in one bundle of life 
with our fellow-men, and that in prayer it is good that 
we should cultivate this common consciousness, look 
sympathetically on the things of others, and seek to 
merge our personality in theirs. 


VI 


Particular importance 1s attached in the Old Testament 
to vicarious, representative, or wintercessory prayer, 
especially on the part of prophets or other persons 
peculiarly marked out for this service by holiness of life. 
This naturally arises from what has just been stated. 
The characteristic prayers of the Old Testament 
being largely communistic, much depended on the 
spiritual-mindedness of the person who, in uttering 
them, became the spokesman of his fellow-men before 
God. It fell generally to the prophet to be such a 
spokesman. The priest was concerned chiefly with 
the official and ceremonial aspects of religion, and his 
functions were such as could be formally transmitted 
from father to son. The prophet, on the other hand, 
was the true spiritual intermediary between man and 
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God, and he stood alone. We are accustomed to 
think of the prophets too exclusively as the preachers 
of Israel. The fact is that they were great preachers 
because they were, first of all, men deeply exercised 
in prayer. They were mighty with men _ because 
as princes they had prevailed with God. The people 
quite recognized this and manifestly regarded the 
prophets as pleaders with Jehovah, quite as much as 
revealers of His will. They themselves, they felt, 
were unworthy to draw nigh to God in their own 
person ; but the prophet might do so on their behalf, 
and his prayer would be heard and heeded where theirs 
might not. 

It is for this reason that the prayers of patriarchs 
and prophets in the Old Testament are almost invari- 
ably prayers of intercession. Abraham stands in 
the breach to wrestle and plead with God on behalf 
of the people of Sodom and Gomorrah. His power 
in prayer is recognized even by Abimelech, who is 
warned in a dream of the night to restore Sarah to 
Abraham. Why? Because “he is a prophet, and 
he shall pray for thee and thou shalt live.” 1 Moses, 
in like manner, is specially asked by Pharaoh to entreat 
Jehovah that the plagues of Egypt may be stayed, 
and he himself voluntarily intercedes with great 
earnestness for Miriam in her leprosy and for the 
Israelites in their apostasy from God.? So heavily 
does this burden of intercession weigh upon Moses 
that he beseeches God to relieve him of it, or else to 
kill him out of hand and set him free. Samuel, also, 

a Gren a sc WAll, 22) see ty 
2 Exod. XXKi. QL, See NIM, ie a) Kode oe 
3 Exod. v. 22; Num. xi. 11-15. 
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comes before us continually as a daysman or pleader 
for his fellows. On one occasion the children of 
Israel implored him, saying: “‘ Cease not to cry unto 
the Lord our God for us, that He will save us out of 
the hand of the Philistines.” On another occasion, 
when the populace clamoured for a king, Samuel 
“heard all the words of the people, and rehearsed 
them in the ears of the Lord”; and though he was 
greatly displeased with their action, he could not but 
say to them: “God forbid that I should sin against 
the Lord in ceasing to pray for you.” Lastly, when 
it was announced to Samuel that God repented Him 
that He had made Saul king, we read that the prophet 
was exceedingly distressed about it, and “cried unto 
the Lord all night.””1 It is this reputation which 
Samuel always bore in popular tradition, as a man of 
prayer whose intercessions had peculiar weight with 
God, which explains the emphatic language used in a 
later book. ‘“‘ Then said the Lord unto me: Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind could 
not be toward this people ; cast them out of my sight 
and let them go forth.”’ Ifthe prayers of such eminent 
intermediaries as Moses and Samuel could not prevail, 
then there was no hope.? 
Jeremiah too, it may be added, was a man specially 
weighty in intercession. During a brief respite in the 
ity Samy Vil. Or ite 23 2) Vin LE. 
2 Jer. xv. 1. Compare the interesting allusion to the efficacy of 
prophetic intercession in one of Wesley’s hymns (No. 501) : 
““O wondrous power of faithful prayer ! 
What tongue can tell the almighty grace ? 
God’s hands or bound or open are, 
As Moses or Elijah prays : 
Let Moses in the Spirit groan, 
And God cries out—Let me alone !”’ 
C.R.P. M 
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siege of Jerusalem, king Zedekiah sent two men to the 
prophet with the request that he should pray for them, 
as indeed Hezekiah had done before in the case of 
Isaiah.1 The captains of the army and all the people 
came to the prophet later with a similar request.’ 
Jeremiah, however, did not need to wait for such 
deputations. He made it a practice to pray for 
Israel continually. So pressing, in fact, were his 
appeals that God Himself had to put a stop to them and 
warn him that they were in vain.* Finally, it should be 
noted that a peculiar power in intercession is attributed 
to Job, and that the ideal suffering servant, spoken of 
by Isaiah, is expected to exercise a similar priestly 
function.* 

This aspect of the prayers of the Old Testament 
points to a lurking peril while at the same time it 
enshrines an important truth. The danger of vicarious 
prayer is that it may lead a man to neglect his own 
piety and attach an excessive value to the piety of 
others. Priestcraft, for example, readily flourishes 
on such a soil, and the superstitious belief that the 
intercessions of the saints may idly be relied on to 
procure for us what God would otherwise be reluctant 
or indisposed to grant. On the other hand, the inter- 
ceding man, especially if his prayers are backed by a 
consistently righteous and loving and holy life, may 
exercise a most gracious and fruitful ministry. Who 
would not desire to have the prayers of a saintly mother, 
or a godly pastor, to supplement his own? Who 
can estimate the services to a community of one who 

1 Jer xxxvill 32 Kings scars. * xlii. 1-6. 

* Jer Vil, 26) 17 Sd gS xlvetr, KVi20, 

4 Job xlii. 8, 10; Isa. lili. 12. 
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can voice the dumb instincts of his fellows, express 
their sorrows, interpret their ideals, utter their thanks- 
givings, confess their sins, and bring their voiceless 
aspirations before the Father? There is real value, 
then, and undoubted potency before God, in the 
petitions of a good man who stands out as the 
spokesman and representative of his brethren in 
things spiritual. “‘ The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PRAYERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


‘“ Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see : 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be ; 

But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away.” 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE, Prayer. 

“No one truly prays who does not pray in the freedom of 
Christ’s life, and work, and death. The measure of faith in 
His merits and sacrifice will be found to be the measure of 
prayer in the case of any individual or of any Church.... It 
is the sight of the cross, and of all the tremendous associations 
that are bound up with it—the sense of guilt, of condemnation, 
of deliverance, of infinite loss, and everlasting gain—that 
brings, that binds the soul to prayer.” 


Dora GREENWELL, Essays, p. 124: 


Our survey of the prayers of the Old Testament 
brought to light the following chief points. (i) God 
is pre-eminently a hearer and answerer of prayer. 
(ii) His holiness requires that our approach to Him 
in prayer shall be conditioned by the confession of sin 
and the reconciliation of forgiveness. (iii) His ethical 
purity demands that all prayer for His divine favour 
shall be accompanied by a sincere endeavour to order 
180 
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our lives in accordance with His commandments. 
(iv) Emphasis is laid on social solidarity in prayer 
and on the prayer of intercession which arises naturally 
therefrom. 

In the New Testament all these points emerge afresh, 
and their significance is immensely enhanced. Inevit- 
ably there is imparted to prayer a much wider range 
and a more mysterious depth through the coming of 
Jesus Christ into the world, and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Church. It may be convenient, 
therefore, to take the above topics in their order, and 
consider what fresh light is thrown upon them as we 
pass from the Old Testament to the New. 


I 


The Old Testament faith in God as the hearer and 
answerer of prayer is amply confirmed and gloriously 
supplemented in the New Testament. In the former, 
the trustworthiness of God as Creator is appealed to as 
a warrant for confidence in prayer. “ He that made 
the ear, shall He not hear?” In the latter, the love 
of God as Father is chiefly dwelt upon. “If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” + The absolute 
certainty of God’s response to prayer is thus raised to 
the highest pitch in the teaching of our Lord. An 
earthly father’s willingness to bend his ear to the 
requests of his own children is but a faint shadow and 


1 Luke xi. 13. 
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reflection of the readiness of God to give heed to the 
desires of all who call upon Him. 

And this implicit confidence in God, as a motive for 
directness and simplicity in prayer, which Jesus so 
movingly advocated both by His words and by His 
life, was still further recommended by His death and 
resurrection. It may be stated as a general principle 
that the response man makes to God in prayer will 
always depend upon and correspond to the approach 
God makes to man in revelation, since our spiritual 
activity towards Him is in reality a reaction upon 
His spiritual activity towards us. The clearer and 
fuller, therefore, God’s revelation is, the gladder and 
more confident will man’s responsiveness become. 
Now it is the unwavering testimony of the writers of 
the New Testament that the nature and character of 
God as holy and forgiving love are most fully revealed 
to us in the passion and resurrection of our Lord. 
Hence the placarding of these supreme facts before the 
world is sure to be the most irresistible of all incentives 
to fellowship with God in prayer. Through Christ, 
delivered for our offences and raised for our justification, 
we are invited to draw near, even with boldness, to 
the throne of grace. He who spared not His only 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, is wholly to be 
trusted to supply our every need. Jesus, that is to 
say, chiefly inclined men’s hearts to pray by dying for 
them, and so revealing a Love in which they could 
implicitly confide. 

Hence the importance attached to the preaching 
of the gospel in the early Church. The life of prayer 
rests on a credal basis of confiding faith. Not till 
men become acquainted with the true character of 
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God, as Christ reveals Him to us, can they in the 
fullest sense call upon Him as Father and use the 
language of filial piety towards Him. In this con- 
nection the sequence of the apostle’s thought in a 
passage of the Epistle to the Romans is most suggestive. 
“ How then shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed ? and how shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” 1 In the order of ideas here 
indicated, prayer, though first mentioned, really comes 
at the end of a chain of causes. Preaching results 
in hearing ; hearing begets believing ; believing leads 
to calling upon the name of the Lord. Christ, being 
preached to men, awakes within them a. consciousness 
of sin, accompanied by a confidence towards God as 
the deliverer from sin. Such an experience establishes 
relationships between them, the heart is moved to cry 
“Abba Father,’ and the life of prayer in the Spirit 
is begun. 


Il 


In this section, which is concerned with the effect 
on prayer of the recognized purity and perfection of 
Almighty God, we note an important advance of the 
New Testament upon the Old. In the earlier dis- 
pensation, the holiness of God and the sin of man 
demanded some kind of redemption or reconciliation, 
forgiving grace on the one hand and penitent con- 
trition on the other, as indispensable preliminaries to 


1 Rom. x. 14. 
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all true spiritual communion. In the later dispensa- 
tion, these terms of negotiation, so to speak, still 
operate, and they acquire a new and deeper significance 
through the coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

In the first place, during Christ’s own lifetime, the 
Lord’s Prayer itself bears witness to the important 
fundamental relationship above referred to. The 
opening petition of that prayer is ‘“‘ Hallowed be Thy 
name.” That is to say, there must be no self-righteous 
complacency or easy-going familiarity in our approach 
to God, but rather such an attitude of lowly reverence 
and humility as befits sinners in the presence of His 
infinite majesty and spotless purity.1 Further, it will 
be noticed that, when specifically spiritual blessings 
are asked for a little later in the prayer, these are 
comprehensively summed up in the request for forgive- 
ness of trespasses and deliverance from evil. Just as, 
on the material plane, all our most pressing wants are 
gathered up in the petition: “ Give us this day our 
daily bread’’; so, on the spiritual and moral plane, 
what we most need to ask of God is expressed in the 
petition which comes next : “‘ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us.” The 
Lord’s Prayer, then, fully endorses and supports the 
teaching of the Old Testament that, in all our approach 
to God, we should first recognize the divine holiness 
on the one hand, and human sinfulness on the other, 
and seek humble access to the Father through penitence, 
forgiveness, and reconciliation. 


1 Compare Christ’s own habit of addressing God as Holy Father, 
and the language of 1 Peteri. 17: ‘‘ If ye call on God as Father... 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.” 
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But we may go further than this. Not only does 
Jesus impress on us by His teaching that our approach 
to God must be conditioned by reconciliation; He 
Himself brings about that reconciliation, in a perfect 
and final sense, by His own redeeming work. The 
supreme fact of the atonement, that is to say, pro- 
foundly affects the doctrine of prayer in the New 
Testament, as it affects everything else in the relations 
between God and man, giving to prayer an infinitely 
wider range and a new significance. Henceforth the 
Christian learns to pray to God “through Christ ”’ or 
“in the name of Christ,” and asks that his prayer may 
be answered “for Christ’s sake.’?! Here obviously 
we find ourselves in a new world and respond devo- 
tionally to a new revelation. We approach the same 
Being, it may be, but by a new and living way; for 
it is one thing to pray to the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and quite another thing to pray to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What, then, does it mean to pray to God “in the 
name of Christ ?”’ Why should we present our petitions 
to the Father “through Jesus Christ our Lord,” or 
expect an answer specifically “for Christ’s sake”’ ? 
On this subject there are three things that may be 
noted. 

(i) In the first place it should be remembered that 
to the Hebrew the “ Name” of God meant far more 
than it does to us. It mystically suggested the ineff- 
able nature of the Almighty, and was meant to convey 
an impression of the glory of His character and attributes 
in a manner that could not be expressed. Among the 
more superstitious, so awful and sacred a word easily 


1 Compare Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 18 ; iii. 12. 
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acquired a vaguely magnifical and even magical 
significance, and it was supposed that the mere 
utterance of the divine Name somehow carried with 
it a measure of God’s own infinity and transcendent 
power. There are indications in the New Testament 
that there was a tendency to use even the name of Christ 
in this manner. We read of certain strolling Jews 
at Ephesus who “took upon them to name over them 
which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth.”’? 
Mention is made also of persons who will be rejected 
at the Last Judgment, even though they plead that 
by the name of Jesus they have cast out demons, and 
done many wonderful works.? It is further noticeable 
that the apostles, in performing remarkable acts of 
healing or administering the rite of baptism, invariably 
did so “‘in the name of Jesus,” and the cure of the 
paralytic at the gate of the temple called Beautiful 
is thus explained: “‘ His mame through faith in His 
name hath made this man strong’? Originally, of 
course, a purely spiritual meaning was intended by 
the expression ; but superstitious minds, remembering 
the former usage, readily gave to it a more or less 
magical signification, and throughout history there 
have been those who have supposed that the mere 
utterance of the all-prevailing Name would in some 
mystical way act of itself as a kind of charm or talisman 
in working wonders. 

(ii) Generally speaking, in the New Testament, to 
pray in the name of Jesus implies a recognition of the 
fact that only through the historical revelation mediated 
to us by Christ can we truly know and hold communion 


1 Acts xix. 13. * Matt. vil. 22. 3 Acts ili. 16. 
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with the Father. As the book of Acts putsit: ‘“‘ There 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.’’! The purpose of the 
expression, to us at all events, is to exclude all vague, 
mystical, theosophical prayer, which would presume 
to pass over or dispense with our need of Jesus Christ 
in drawing near to God. Left to ourselves we are 
incapable of apprehending the divine nature. The 
finite cannot know the infinite ; the conditioned cannot 
grasp the unconditioned; the sinful cannot hold 
fellowship with the holy. Yet through Jesus Christ, 
and Him alone, these things have been made possible 
for us, in the measure of our capacity. “No man 
hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.” 2? When we pray in the name of Christ, there- 
fore, or when we close our prayer with the expression 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ we acknowledge 
that He is indeed the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
and that no man cometh to the Father but by Him. 
He is the one cable, so to speak, through which all 
messages must pass; for “‘ there is one God and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.’’ 8 

(iii) Practically, then, to pray “in the name of 
Jesus’ means to pray in the spirit of Jesus and in 
entire dependence upon Him for the realization of our 
prayers. It is to pray within the sphere of His re- 
demptive manifestation and activity, for the ends He 
set before us in the gospel, and in reliance on the means 
He has placed at our disposal. Prayer addressed to 
God in the name of Jesus Christ is prayer within the 


1 Acts iv. 12. 2 Johni. 18. 3 y Tim. ii. 5. 
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terms of the new covenant relationship established 
by His death, and therefore possessing an aim, a motive, 
a mastery, otherwise unknown. The soul, in such 
prayer, adjusts itself to a new spiritual environment 
or background of facts and forces, and speaks with 
fresh confidence and peace and power from its vantage 
ground of adoption through faith in Him who is the 
perfect man, the well-beloved Son, the mediator and 
intercessor with the Father, whom God heareth always. 
Prayer in the name of Jesus is the prayer of partnership 
with our heavenly High Priest who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. It is reinforced prayer, prayer 
in conquering alliance with the powers of the age to 
come, through fellowship with One who is within the 
veil. It is prayer to the Father revealed to us in 
Christ, for blessings that can only come to us through 
Him, by virtue of the pleadings of His eternal sacrifice. 
Such prayer, though hard to offer with due sincerity 
and passion, cannot but prevail. ‘‘ Whatever ye shall 
ask in My name that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in 
My name, I will doit. Hitherto ye have asked nothing 
in My name ; ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full.”’ 2 


1““We interpret best the phrase ‘in the name of Christ’ if we 
think of an ambassador speaking ‘in the name of’ his country, or 
of a commercial traveller speaking ‘in the name of’ his firm. We 
mean in each case that the representative who speaks in the name 
of another, expresses not his own plans and wishes, but the mind of 
the greater person or body whom he represents. He prays in 
Christ’s name who has learnt to make Christ’s mind his own.” 
C. Gore, The War and the Church, p. 23. 


* John xivyi 3) b4 jucVie 245 
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Til 


When we turn to the third section of our subject— 
the insufficiency of formal, conventional, or ceremonial 
modes of prayer, if the ethical requirements of con- 
formity to God’s will are not satisfied—we observe 
how mightily the moral and spiritual warnings of the 
prophets of the Old Testament are reinforced by Jesus 
and His apostles in the New Testament. Prayer, we 
are told, must not be offered ostentatiously and at 
street corners, with vain repetitions ; but with sincerity, 
and especially in secret. Not in quantity but in quality 
does its virtue lie. The whole vain apparatus of 
mercenary and unreal worship was thus swept away by 
Jesus. God desired that His house should indeed be a 
house of prayer, and not a den of thieves. Similarly, all 
public fasting, much speaking, and virtuous solemnity, 
so long associated with acts of piety and devotion in 
Israel, were repudiated by Jesus as foreign to His 
mind and contrary to the spirit of true worship. Every- 
thing suggestive of merit, performance, mechanism, 
routine, servility was to be shunned. Prayer should 
be the free glad intercourse of a child with his heavenly 
Father, in which the most trivial affairs of life might 
be freely mentioned, and from which all empty formality 
was banished. 

Especially must ethical considerations be paramount 
in prayer. It is vain for us to ask God to forgive us 
our trespasses, if we are not ourselves correspondingly 
ready to forgive those who trespass against us. All 
prayer uttered in the spirit of graceless uncharitableness 
towards those around us, or accompanied by the neglect 
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of our plain duty, is to that extent negatived and 
unheard in heaven. Thus, the man who brings a 
costly offering to God’s altar, to reinforce his prayer, 
should proceed no further with his oblation, but rather 
abandon it forthwith, if his heart cherish one thought 
of enmity against his brother.t In this, as in so much 
else, our Lord revealed His abhorrence of hypocrisy. 
The lips which pray to God must be sincere lips. The 
hands we raise to heaven must be holy hands. 

This note of Christ’s teaching is again and again 
echoed in other parts of the New Testament. “We 
know that God heareth not sinners,’ says one with 
whom the writer of John’s Gospel was evidently in 
full sympathy, “ but if any man be a worshipper of 
God and do Mis will, him He heareth.” Similarly, 
in a corresponding passage: ‘‘ Whatsoever we ask, 
we receive of Him, because we keep His commandments 
and do those things that are pleasing in His sight.” ? 
“ Here the idea of merit is to be absolutely excluded. . . . 
It is an intrinsically necessary condition of successful 
prayer that is here expressed. Our prayers are answered 
because our will is in harmony with God’s will, the 
evidence being that we keep His commandments. 
Our deeds and our prayer are manifestations of the 
same God-begotten life, they are operations of the 
same will, the will that God’s will be done.” * Once 
again, Cornelius is approved because not his prayers 
only but his prayers and his alms have come up as a 
memorial before God. The most emphatic enunciation 
of this principle, however, comes, as we should expect, 
from the downright matter-of-fact mind of James. 

1 Matt. v. 23, 24. 2 johbnmix3r 5 2 john in, 22: 

3 R. Law, The Tests of Life, p. 300. 4 Acts x. 4. 
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It is the supplication of the righteous man that availeth 
much in its working. Men ask and receive not, because 
they ask amiss, desiring only that they may spend 
upon their pleasures. 

It is to this recovery of naturalness and spontaneity 
in prayer that we must trace the “ spiritual torrents ”’ 
of buoyancy and glad joyousness which characterize 
New Testament devotion. ‘“ In everything give thanks,”’ 
cried the apostle. ‘In everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God ; and the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.’”’? The Christians of 
the early Church, brought up on the traditions of 
liturgical and temple prayer, seem to have felt that a 
great burden was lifted from their shoulders when 
they found that the old lifeless ceremonies, the sacrifices, 
the routine, the endless repetitions might be wholly 
put aside, and the soul—everywhere, anywhere, and 
at all times—might pour forth spontaneously its 
feelings of joy and grief into the listening ear of the 
all-loving Father made known to them in Christ. 


IV 


Our survey of the Old Testament showed that great 
importance was attached to social solidarity in prayer, 
the submerging of the personal and private needs of 
the individual in those of the larger group or com- 
munity to which he belonged. This aspect of prayer 
receives much attention in the New Testament, and 


IV ASAIV. DSi ever DO. 2 Phil. iv. 6; z Thess. v. 18: 
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gives rise to some interesting developments. There 
is little of what may be called national or patriotic 
prayer in its pages, such as we find in the utterances of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, although the exhortation of Paul to 
Timothy to pray for kings and all who are in authority 
may be included in that category.1 Rather, the com- 
munity chiefly contemplated in this corporate or 
united prayer is humanity as a whole, or else the people 
of God and the disciples of the Lord Jesus grouped 
within the Christian Church. 
_ To this kind of communal or united prayer distinct 
value is attached by Christ. “If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of My Father which is 
in heaven. For where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am lin the midst of them.” 2 
Jesus meant us to understand that there is more in 
the corporate prayer of a group than in the accumu- 
lated separate prayers of the individuals who compose 
it. Both in what all severally give, and in what all 
unitedly receive, through this group consciousness, 
there is an added presence in blessing experienced in 
social prayer which cannot be known by those who 
pray in solitude apart. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the Lord’s Prayer itself is in a special sense a corporate 
or social prayer. There is no asking for isolated or 
detached blessings; all the petitions are collective 
and general, presented in the name of humanity as a 
whole. The prayer is addressed to our Father which 
is in heaven; the food asked for is our daily bread ; 
the forgiveness sought is a common forgiveness, de- 


See Ribaal. only ee 2 Matt. xviii. 19, 20. 
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pendent on our mutual forgiveness of one another. 
The goal, too, that is contemplated in this prayer is 
not our individual perfecting, but the attainment of 
all good in the fulfilment of the will of God as it can 
only be realized in a social kingdom. Evidently 
Jesus wished us not to stand apart in selfish isolation, 
but to associate ourselves with our fellow-men, when we 
approach God in prayer, and even in our holiest and 
most personal devotions to desire for others what we 
supplicate for ourselves, since we without them and 
they without us cannot be made perfect. 

Here again, however, just as in the case of our 
access to God through free pardon and reconciliation, 
the whole teaching of the New Testament on this 
subject is profoundly affected by the death of Christ. 
If Christ, while still sojourning with His disciples, 
laid emphatic stress on united prayer, and if His own 
last prayer of intercession in the upper room was 
pre-eminently a social prayer, a prayer that His followers 
might be perfected into one, it may truly be said that 
the spiritual unity thus foreshadowed was primarily 
achieved by Christ’s own sacrifice upon the cross. 
From that time forward a new world opened to the 
experience of the disciples. In a special sense they 
discovered that if they were to be one at all, they 
must be one in Him. A life of love and loyalty to the 
Lord Jesus became the uniting bond which linked men 
and women of all nations and every social class into 
one indissoluble fellowship of the spirit. From that 
moment, prayer became a very different thing from 
what it had been before. Not only was it offered to 
God through Christ, that is, in the name of His perfect 
atoning sacrifice ; but also, it was offered to God the 

C.R.P. N 
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Father in Christ, within the sphere, that is to say, 
of His ever-living, reigning, and interceding Spirit. 
Christ’s own prayers for His people had not ceased. 
These continued to be offered in heaven, as they had 
been begun on earth; and the Church’s prayers were 
but the echo, the continuation, the expression of her 
Lord’s.? 

This truth especially helps us to see the significance 
for prayer of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The 
teaching of the New Testament is that the Holy Spirit 
inclines us to pray, teaches us how to pray, inspires 
our prayers, helps our infirmity in prayer, fulfils and 
supplements our prayers, making them prevail before 
the throne of God. By prayer in the Holy Spirit 
the Christian appropriates and makes his own the 
victorious adequacy and triumph of the Lord. “ Our 
prayers in the spirit of sonship and the great original 
intercession of the Son on behalf of all humanity 
(which we partake in as part of the eternal life we have 
in God) illustrate one another. ... The dealing of 
the Son with the Father on our behalf is that response 
to the mind of the Father in relation to us, which, 
in our participation in the Spirit of the Son, is to be 
continued and perpetuated in our prayers.’ 2 Forgive- 
ness, life, love, perfecting, as these things are endlessly 
stored for our sanctification in the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, are made available for us in prayer, through 
the communion of the Spirit, in the measure of our 
capacity and our faith. 


1See Appendix of Quotations, L. 4-6. 
2 J. M'Leod Campbell, The Nature of the Atonement, p. 237. 
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Vv 


A direct consequence or corollary of this is the prayer 
of intercession. There are many reasons why the 
prayer of intercession should have a special degree 
of honour assigned to it in the New Testament. It 
is the kind of prayer which was most resorted to by 
Christ ; it is the prayer which has most love in it, 
inasmuch as it directs us to look not on our own things 
but on the things of others; and indeed, the range 
and intensity of our love for men may be measured 
by our prayers for them. But intercessory prayer 
in the New Testament has a peculiar quality of its own, 
not found in the Old Testament, by virtue of its direct 
connection with the ever-living Lord. Through Him, 
Christians are no longer isolated praying persons, 
conscious of their individual needs and aspirations. 
As new creatures in Christ Jesus, they are members 
of His body, and His divine life circulates through 
them all, each several limb helping all the rest by virtue 
of its relationship with Him, the Head. If one may 
change the metaphor, it is as if a network of persons 
were able to communicate with one another through 
the telephone, because each one is linked on to the 
central office of exchange. 

The glories and privileges of such high intercom- 
munion are well described by Newman. “ Viewed 
in himself, the Christian ever prays for pardon and 
confesses sin; but viewed in Christ . . . accepted in 
the Beloved, clad in garments of righteousness, anointed 
with oil and with a crown upon his head, in royal and 
priestly garb as an heir of eternity, full of grace and 
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good works, as walking in all the commandments of 
' the Lord blameless—such an one, I repeat it, is plainly 
in his fitting place when he intercedes.... His 
prayer thenceforth takes a higher range, and contem- 
plates not himself merely, but othersalso. He is taken 
into the confidence and counsels of his Lord and 
Saviour. ... He is in some sense a prophet ; not a 
servant, who obeys without knowing his Lord’s plans 
and purposes, but even a confidential and familiar 
friend of the Only-Begotten Son of God, calm, collected, 
prepared, resolved, serene, amid this restless and 
unhappy world. O mystery of blessedness, too great 
to think of steadily, lest we grow dizzy! Well is it 
for those who are so gifted, that they do not for 
certain know their privilege . . . for what mortal heart 
could bear to know that it is brought so near to God 
Incarnate as to be one of those who are perfecting 
holiness, and stand on the very steps of the throne 
of Christ 2} 

In this connection it is important to remember that 
in the Christian scheme this power of intercession is 
the privilege of all. In the Old Testament it was the 
prophets who were regarded as the chief agents in this 
ministry. If intercession was desired, it was asked for 
at the hands of Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, some 
pre-eminently righteous and holy man, whose inherent 
goodness of character might be expected to have weight 
when he prayed on behalf of his fellows before God. 
An interesting survival of this idea is contained in the 
request of Simon Magus to the apostle Peter that he 
should pray for him.? 


2 J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. iii. p. 398 ff. 
® Acts vill. 24. 
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With the progress of the gospel, however, this 
sense of special prerogative in prayer tends to disappear, 
and it is recognized that the privilege of intercession 
belongs to all the saints. It rests, that is to say, not 
on any man’s own inherent righteousness or special 
virtue, but on the fact that he is “‘in Christ,’ within 
the circulating medium, as it were, of the divine eternal 
life of the blessed Trinity. ‘‘ There is a certain spiritual 
traffic of piety betwixt all God’s children, wherein 
they exchange prayers with each other, not regarding 
number so much as weight. Am I weak in spirit and 
faint in my supplications? I have no less share in the 
most fervent prayers of the holiest suppliants than in 
my own; all the vigour that is in the most ardent 
hearts supplies my defects ; while there is life in their 
faithful devotions, I cannot go away unblessed.”’ } 

It is easy to see, from a glance at the New Testament, 
what extraordinary joy and strength and comfort this 
doctrine afforded to the early Church. St. Paul, in 
many an affectionate passage in his letters, earnestly 
asks his converts to pray for him, as he in turn assures 
them, with equal earnestness, that he will pray for 
them.? It is not necessarily the outstanding members 
of the Church whom he has in mind, men of special 
saintliness or unique gifts. Any humble Christian 
will suffice, if he be ‘‘in Christ.” It is evident that 
the apostle expected definite help and guidance from 
these intercessions, even in the most insignificant 
affairs of life. “I know this shall turn to my salvation, 
through your prayers.” “In God we trust that He 
will yet deliver us, ye also helping together by prayer 

1 Bishop Joseph Hall, Christ Mystical. 

2 Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor.i. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 1; Eph. vi. 19. 
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for us.” ‘‘ Withal prepare me also a lodging; for I 
hope that through your prayers I shall be granted to 
you.” 1 St. Paul’s hope of progress and success in 
Christian work, that is to say, rested upon, even if it 
was not derived from, the prayer life of each individual 
member of the redeemed community. Just as Jesus 
Himself indicated that the thrusting forth of more 
labourers into the harvest depended in a measure on 
the prayers that were addressed to the lord of the 
harvest, so the Apostle Paul felt and taught that on the 
Church’s continued interest and solidarity in prayer 
depended his own work for the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

It is probable that Roman Catholics derive more 
spiritual enrichment and comfort from this truly 
evangelical doctrine of the communion of the saints, 
the oneness and_ solidarity of the Church, and the 
mutual interrelation of all her members in Christ, 
the Head, than Protestants do, by whom fellowship 
with God is apt to be more individually conceived. 
When a devout Roman Catholic goes to worship, he 
is reminded by everything he sees and hears, by the 
services at the altar, the statues on the walls, the faces 
that look down on him from niches and side chapels, 
the rites made hallowed by the immemorial usage of the 
past, that in bowing before God in prayer he is coming 
to an innumerable host of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect. He does not too narrowly 
enquire in what sense it is possible or legitimate to 
pray to such, or to ask them to pray for him. It is 
enough that his deepest instinct in Christ Jesus prompts 

1 Phil. i. 19; 2 Cor. i. 11; Philem. 22. 
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him to do both. The quick and the dead form one 
holy fellowship around him as he kneels; he is moved 
to invoke their aid, as well as to intercede on their 
behalf; and ever the sense of their heavenly com- 
panionship and nearness helps him to fight the hard 
battle and to run the weary race.} 

Protestantism would do well to recover what it 
seems to have lost of this sense of spiritual solidarity 
in Christ. They that are Christ’s are one family, in 
which, surely, the needs of each should be the concern 
of all, and the sympathy of all should be available 
for each. As it is, Christians too much resemble the 
builders of Jerusalem under Jeremiah: they are 
“separated upon the wall, one far from another.’’ ? 
As the task of Christendom to-day is “ great and large,”’ 
this should not be. Might not the rallying cry of the 
communion of saints, the oneness of all believers in a 
common Lord, be made the “ sound of the trumpet ”’ 
that we need to cause us to resort together ? It is the 
privilege of every Christian both to receive from others, 
and to transmit to others, by means of prayer, that 
infinite divine life which is supplied us with such 
fulness in Christ Jesus. Especially might this comming- 
ling of spirits in one common priesthood be livingly 
apprehended in the blessed communion of the Holy 
Eucharist, in which we chiefly share the gracious inter- 
cessions of Christ’s sacrifice. ‘‘ This pulse of prayer 
which is without ceasing raises the solitary man out 
of his utter loneliness, and restores him to the movement 


10On the subject of prayers for the dead and the invocation of 
saints, see Concerning Prayer, pp. 477-497, and Prayer, by A. J. 
Worlledge, pp. 271-278, 286-289. 

2 Neh. iv. 19. 
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of the life of the whole Catholic Church. Through his 
communion with God in Christ his prayer reaches all 
other Christian missions, and the tide of the love of 
the whole Church reaches and refreshes his dryness.” } 
What joy, what peace, what progress would be ours, 
what power to turn back the enemy at the gate, and 
to build up the walls of our spiritual Jerusalem, might 
we but make this glorious privilege our own ! 


1G. Congreve, Christian Progress, p. 186. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE PRAYERS OF JESUS 


““O Sabbath rest by Galilee ! 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love !”’ 
WuHiTTIER, The Brewing of Soma. 
“And it came to pass, as Jesus was praying in a certain 
place, when He had ceased, one of His disciples said to Him : 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.”’ 
LUKE Xi. I. 


WE are sometimes inclined to envy those whose good 
fortune it was to hear the preaching of our Lord. 
Perhaps we should rather be disposed to envy those 
who were privileged to listen to His prayers. In His 
preaching Jesus addressed men: in His prayers He 
addressed Himself to God. And to have overheard 
those prayers, with some real sympathy and under- 
standing, must have been to have come as near as it 
is possible on earth to being admitted to the secret 
counsels of the Trinity itself. For what were the prayers 
of Jesus but the communion of the Son with the Father, 
and the Father with the Son, within the fellowship of 
the one uniting Spirit ? 
201 
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On two occasions the mystery is unveiled, and a 
glimpse is given of the manner of Christ’s prayer. 
One of these is on a mountain, the other in a garden. 
The former represents the ecstasy, the latter the 
anguish, of our Lord’s devotion. Of Jesus on the 
Mount of Transfiguration we are told that “as He 
prayed the fashion of His countenance was altered.” 
When He spake of the decease which He should accom- 
plish in Jerusalem, His whole being was suffused. by 
a divine and heavenly radiance of rapt consecration 
to the will of God. On the other hand, of Jesus in 
the Garden of Gethsemane we read that “being in 
an agony He prayed more earnestly,” asking with 
strong crying and tears that the cup might pass. It 
is not surprising that disciples who had reverently 
gazed on such spectacles as these, and who had 
witnessed Christ’s blessedness and power in prayer, 
should come to Him with the request: Lord, teach 
us to pray. Initiate us into the secret of this 
mystery and this art. 


I 


Why did Jesus pray? Most men’s prayers arise 
out of a consciousness of alienation from God, and an 
earnest desire that this alienation may be overcome. 
Even the loftiest and purest prayer of the Old Testa- 
ment showed this characteristic feature. ‘‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, O Lord, and renew a right spirit 
within me.’’ Jesus Himself recognized how perfectly 
right and natural was this attitude in others, and He 
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made provision for it in the prayer He taught His 
disciples. “‘ When ye pray, say: Our Father which 
art in heaven .. . forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.” Yet it is 
remarkable that this almost universal element in 
human prayer, even the holiest, finds no place whatever 
in the recorded prayers of our Lord Himself. He who 
could say, “‘I and the Father are one,’”’ had no need 
to pray in order to be reconciled to Him. Not even 
in the passionate supplications of Gethsemane is there 
the slightest trace of any consciousness of guilt or 
spiritual alienation from God. 

Why, then, did Jesus pray, if not for purposes of 
confession? Surely, for purposes of communion and 
spiritual renewal. Think of the programme of any 
single day in our Lord’s life. How trying and fatiguing 
it must have been. He went from place to place 
healing the sick, teaching the ignorant, comforting 
the sad, contending with the Pharisees, and bearing 
with the folly of His own disciples. What a relief it 
must have been, at the close of the busy day, or in the 
quiet morning hours before the day began, to get away 
from it all and to be alone with God. Prayer to Jesus 
was not merely a joy, it was a necessity. The virtue 
which went out from Him when He mingled with the 
crowd needed to be restored to Him in the secret place, 
by the spiritual recuperation of private fellowship 
with God. 

The heart of man has felt something of this need in 
all ages. George Frederick Watts, in days not unlike 
our own, when the public mind was agitated by hopes 
and fears regarding the fate of General Gordon and 
the expedition to Khartoum, tells us with what relief 
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he turned to the practice of his art, as an escape from 
the temporal into the region of the eternal.1_ And what 
art is to the artist, prayer is to the Christian and to the 
saint. Apart from its value as a means of lowly 
confession before God, and spiritual reconciliation with 
Him, it is precious simply as a relief from the tension 
of life’s duties and cares and trials, an unfailing restora- 
tive to the jaded and weary soul. Whatever daily 
task we have to do we shall be able to do better, if we 
come to it with a calm heart, a steadfast mind, and a 
divinely strengthened will, through fellowship with 
God in the secret place. 


Il 


Where did Jesus pray? The great majority of our 
Lord’s fellow-countrymen in Jerusalem prayed in the 
temple, and were doubtless satisfied with that. The 
Pharisees, on the other hand, loved to pray at the 
street corners, where they could be seen of men. But 
Jesus scorned such ostentatious publicity of devotion, 
and laid stress on the importance of privacy in prayer. 
“When thou prayest, enter into thy inner chamber, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.”” Pray deliberately, that is to say, 
when you can be at leisure and shut out the world. 
In our Lord’s own case, prayer in the inner chamber 
was impossible. Wherever He went all men thronged 
Him, and even in the recesses of His own house “‘ He 
could not be hid.”” He had, therefore, to seek solitude 


1 George Frederick Watts, by M. S. Watts, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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out of doors, in mountainous places, and in the dead 
of night. How appropriate to such a person was 
such a sanctuary. There is a spaciousness about the 
hillside, favourable to devotion, which the confined 
and narrow limits of an inner chamber can never give.. 
The physical elevation helps the spiritual, and in more 
senses than one it is possible to be above the world. 
The everlasting hills beneath one’s feet speak of the 
strength of God; the silent stars above suggest His 
faithfulness. No wonder our Lord chose so congenial 
a shrine for private prayer. 

Many to-day are denied such opportunities of solitude 
andquiet. Ournorthernclimateisaltogether unfriendly 
to midnight watchings in the open air; and even in 
our homes, crowded and cooped up as we are in modern 
cities, it is almost impossible for some to be quite alone. 
How many in our squalid slum tenements can retire 
to an inner chamber and “shut to the door’? It is 
the tragedy of thousands of human lives that they 
have.no privacy. They have no place where they can 
go to be alone to weep—and how much less, to pray! 
Some in our great towns are sad because they are so 
lonely, eveninacrowd. Others, alas! are sad because 
they cannot be lonely enough; everywhere they go 
they are followed by prying eyes. In such circum- 
stances, it is a marvel that a decent Christian life 
can be lived at all. And yet, in innumerable cases, 
it 7s lived. It is not necessary, after all, that we should 
climb mountains in the night in order to get near to 
God. “He is not far from any one of us.” Even 
amid the whirr of machinery, and the babel of the 
market-place, it needs but the closed eye and the 
uplifted heart, and the soul may ascend into heavenly 
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places with Christ, there to be sheltered in a quiet 
pavilion, far from the strife of tongues. 


Il 


How did Jesus pray? There are four well-recognized 
modesorkindsof prayer. There is the prayer of thanks- 
giving or adoration, the prayer of confession, the 
prayer of petition, and the prayer of intercession. It 
hasalready beenremarked that the element of confession 
is absent from the prayers of Jesus. Instances of both 
thanksgiving and petition may be adduced. But the 
noteworthy characteristic of Christ’s prayers is this, 
that the majority of those recorded are prayers of 
intercession. Our Lord prayed for Peter, that His 
faith might fail not ; He prayed for His disciples that, 
being united into one, and sanctified by the truth, they 
might behold His glory ; He prayed for the world that, 
through the witness of the Church, it might come to 
know the Father through the Son; and He prayed, 
last of all, for His murderers, that they might be 
forgiven. 

This characteristic of the prayers of Jesus it is easy 
to understand. A man’s prayers are ever the sure 
index of his mind and of his heart; and if, when we 
are learning to pray, we pray mostly for ourselves, 
that is only what is to be expected, since we are all 
egoists by nature. But as we grow in grace and advance 
in holiness, our hearts become enlarged, our range of 
love widens, and our prayers more and more concern 
themselves with the needs of others. We begin to 
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pray for our dear ones, the members of our family ; 
for the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the tempted ; for 
the nation, for different classes within the nation, for 
all the nations of mankind. If our hearts become big 
enough, we find that we can pray even for our enemies. 
Ever the depth and intensity of our love may be 
measured by the width and comprehensiveness of our 
intercessions. If we could pray in the spirit of Christ 
Jesus, we shall pray little for ourselves, much for 
other people, and most of all for the coming of the 
kingdom. 


IV 


One thing more is to be remarked about the prayers 
of Jesus. Some of them were not granted. Yes, 
though He was a Son, and the only-begotten Son, He 
brought petitions to the Father that were denied Him. 
St Paul, we remember, besought the Lord thrice . 
that he might be spared a certain trial, and the 
answer was only this: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, 
and My strength is made perfect in thy weakness,” 
Jesus, in like manner, thrice besought the Father that 
the cup might pass. It was not that He was either 
unwilling or afraid to die. But, that the people 
whom He loved should themselves put to death their 
own Messiah—that was the tragedy He would fain 
avert. And the answer to that prayer, so passionately 
pressed ? Only an angel strengthening Him to say: 
“ Father, not My will, but Thine be done.” 

Some have been called on to pass through a similar 
Gethsemane to-day. They have prayed to God 
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earnestly about something on which their heart was 
set, the sparing of some loved one, perhaps, who was 
the very light of their eyes and dearer than life itself. 
They have felt that theirs was no selfish or unreasonable 
request. It was not their own happiness they most 
considered in their prayer, but the glory of God, as 
they thought, and the good of others. And yet— 
what was the answer their prayer received? An angel 
helping them to bear their loss. God is not harsh with 
us in this, any more than He was harsh with Jesus. 
Better, far better, than getting what we want in life, 
_ is to hear One saying unto us: “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee’; and to be enabled to respond, in lowly 
faith : “ Father, not my will, but Thine be done! ”’ 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SANCTUARY 


“O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company !— 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay !”’ 


S. T. CoLERIDGE, The Ancient Mariner. 


‘Mr. Herbert informed them also when the priest did pray 
only for the congregation, and not for himself; and when 
they did pray for him...and he assured them that when 
there is such mutual love, and such joint prayers offered for 
each other, then the holy angels look down from heaven, 
and are ready to carry such charitable desires to God Almighty, 
and He as ready to receive them; and that a Christian con- 
gregation calling thus upon God with one heart and one voice, 
and in one reverent and humble posture, looks as beautifully 
as Jerusalem, that is at peace with itself.’’ 


IzAaK WaLTON, Life of George Herbert. 


Tue Church of Christ may be said to have a three-fold 
function to perform, according as it addresses itself 
C.R.P. 209 oO 
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to those beyond its borders, to those within them, or 
to God Himself whois the Father of us all. In the first 
of these relationships we have the Church witnessing, 
ministering, evangelizing ; in the second, we have the 
Church comforting, strengthening, building up; in 
the third, we have the Church worshipping, in the 
spiritual exercises of communion, praise, and prayer. 
In a sense, the last named of these functions is the most 
important of the three, since it is the source and inspira- 
tion of the other two. The Church, if it is to make 
disciples of all nations, must first of all learn to tarry 
till it receive power from on high. If it is to expound 
the Word and bring up its own members in the faith, 
it can only do so as it continually depends on the gift 
of God’s Spirit through the exercise of prayer. Indeed, 
the Church’s communion with its heavenly Lord may 
be said to be the chief reason for its existence, the 
highest and noblest aspect of its whole spiritual activity. 
We desire that we may have fellowship one with another, 
and we desire that others may have fellowship with us, 
only that both they and we may have fellowship with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. 

The entire ordering of the services of the sanctuary 
should have this in view. There is too much idolatry 
of preaching in some churches, too little recognition 
of the importance of seemly and reverent devotion. 
All the other elements of public worship, prayers, 
hymns, offertory, Scripture reading, notices, have 
even, in some instances, been all grouped together 
and disparagingly referred to as ‘‘ preliminaries ’”— 
something to be got over and put out of the way, so 
to speak, in order to clear the ground for the supreme 
climax of the service, the sermon, and that display 
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of sacred rhetoric of which it is to be made the occasion. 
Very different was the point of view of George Herbert : 


“Resort to sermons, but to prayers most ; 
Praying’s the end of preaching.” ! 


The truth is, that each of these exercises should 
fertilize and enrich the other. Prayer should create 
the favourable conditions for successful preaching, 
as sunshine and rain prepare the soil for the planting of 
the seed ; preaching, in its turn, should incline the soul 
to prayer, as all the best sermons invariably do. In 
a rightly conducted service, man’s approach to God 
in praise and prayer will be as much held in honour as 
God’s approach to man in grace and gospel.? 

It should be remembered that in the prayers of the 
sanctuary the minister ceases to be a prophet and 
becomes a priest. He then voices not the authoritative 
Word of God to man, but the humble supplicating cry of 
man to God. This single fact should vitally affect our 
conception of the whole service and the various parts 
thereof. In preaching, the minister confronts the 
congregation as its teacher and instructor ; in prayer, 


1 George Herbert, The Church-Porch. 


2Compare Richard Hooker: ‘“‘ Between the throne of God in 
heaven and His Church upon earth here militant if it be so that 
Angels have their continual intercourse, where should we find the 
same more verified than in these two ghostly exercises, the one 
Doctrine, and the other Prayer? For what is the assembling 
of the Church to learn, but the receiving of Angels descended from 
above ? What to pray, but the sending of Angels upward? His 
heavenly inspirations and our holy desires are as so many Angels 
of intercourse and commerce between God and us. As teaching 
bringeth us to know that God is our supreme truth; so prayer 
testifieth that we acknowledge Him our sovereign good” (Eccles. 
Polity, book v. chap. xxiii.), 
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he rather ranks himself with it as its mouthpiece and 
representative. He is in the pulpit, or at the praying- 
desk, not so much as the ambassador of Christ, beseech- 
ing men in His stead to be reconciled to God; but 
as the chosen priestly spokesman of his fellow-sinners, 
one taken from among his brethren and compassed 
about with infirmity even as they, presenting the 
spiritual sacrifices of all before the throne of grace. 
In both cases, the prophetic and the priestly, there is 
need of much inward wrestling if we are to prevail. 
But in the former case it is only a wrestling with men 
in their souls and consciences ; in the latter, it is the 
far more awful wrestling with God in the Holy Spirit. 


I 


In the present chapter it will be convenient to con- 
sider chiefly the offering of free or extempore prayer 
in public worship. The difficulties which beset the 
worthy exercise of this most important ministry may 
be briefly enumerated. 

(i) Some difficulties arise out of the special conditions 
and peculiar psychology of public worship. The leader in 
the prayers of the sanctuary has to address God, yet 
be overheard by men. His aim is, by one and the same 
act, to plead with the Father and also to kindle and 
impress His children. In secret prayer the minister 
need think of no one but himself and God. The study 
door is closed, the world shut out, and there is nothing 
to distract the mind from close intimacy and absolute 
privacy of communion with the Father. But when the 
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minister stands up in the pulpit he has to pray ina 
crowd, or—what is still more difficult—in a company 
of widely scattered people occupying a number of half- 
vacant pews. His spiritual consciousness is at once 
changed. He is immediately aware that he is address- 
ing two classes of hearers, man and God, and that he 
must adjust himself aright to both. Two deadly 
perils lie before him. If he forgets his earthly human 
auditors, his prayer will soar to a detached and too 
private colloquy with the Father: if he forget that he 
is speaking into the ear of God, his prayer will degene- 
rate into a homily or exhortation addressed to men. 
(u) A further difficulty is that the impressions 
to be made upon the congregation by means of public 
prayer must be made through the medium of one sense 
only, the sense of hearing. When a sermon is being 
preached, the listeners present can make full use of 
their eyes; and what a gain that may be, every 
minister knows. The various attitudes of the body, 
the gestures and movements of the limbs, the quick 
play of expression on the living countenance, all tell 
in a sermon, and will be eagerly followed by an attentive 
congregation. But in prayer all appeal to the souls 
of men through this important avenue of sense is quite 
shut out. The eyes of the congregation are closed 
(or they ought to be), and men yield themselves to 
such spiritual stimulus as may come through the hearing 
only. In reality, this leads not to a contraction but 
to an expansion of the powers of the soul. In preach- 
ing we want to see the minister, and that with the bodily 
eye: in prayer we desire only to see God, and that 
with an inward spiritual vision. The minister is not 
then addressing us; he is speaking to the Father in 
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our name, so that the fixing of our attention on his 
bodily presence would be not a help, but rather a 
distraction. We rightly, then, commit the most 
spiritual part of our worship, which is prayer, to the 
exclusive keeping of the most spiritual of our senses, 
which is hearing. But it should be remembered that, 
in so doing, we limit the range of the minister’s self- 
expression, in so far as it upon the personality of 
his hearers. 

(ii) Another difficulty of public prayer arises from 
the variety of types represented in the congregation. 
These include young and old, learned and ignorant, 
rich and poor. Here is a soldier, there a young widow, 
yonder a little child. One comes to church over- 
flowing with good spirits and in the mood of praise ; 
another is overwhelmed with life’s griefs and sorrows, 
and longs to pour out his complaints before the Father ; 
a third is burdened with the consciousness of sin, 
and looks for some word of confession and forgiveness. 
Nor are these all. The minister’s task, heavy enough 
in any case, would be infinitely lightened if he had 
only to voice the needs and aspirations of those who 
want to pray. In addition, he has to lift up the dead 
weight of those who confessedly do not. He has to 
quicken the lifeless, warm the cold-hearted, show 
Pisgah visions to those who grovel in the dust, and 
win over to the mood of prayerfulness those who came 
originally to scoff. This kindling, this melting, this 
sturring up of men to lay hold on God, is perhaps the 
hardest part of a minister’s public prayer, the part in 
which he is most conscious of his need of that gracious 
and loving Spirit who is expressly given to help us in 
our infirmities. 
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(iv) Finally, there are the difficulties which are 
inseparable from human frailty and its changeful moods. 
At the very moment when this sacred priestly duty is 
laid upon the minister, when all sorts and conditions 
of men expect that he should lead them into the holy 
place, and when he himself is anxious to feel and to 
do his best, a thousand circumstances conspire to 
disconcert him. He has awaked that morning from 
sleep with a bilious headache ; the day’s correspond- 
ence has brought bad news; his nerves have been 
irritated by late or hurried meals or some household 
wrangling ; a moment before, in his private vestry, 
a jocular deacon or a fussy elder has dragged his soul 
earthwards when it would fain soar heavenwards ; 
or someone has burst in at the last moment to plead 
for a good announcement of an approaching concert ; 
in the pulpit itself, when he rises to offer prayer, he is 
harassed by incessant coughing, or the banging of a 
door, or the whispers of the choir, and alas! he can 
hardly give wing to his own devotions, much less feel 
able to lift and sustain the flight of others. 


II 


The discomforts and distractions attendant upon 
public prayer, however, are not felt only by the pre- 
siding minister. The congregation, too, may have its 
uneasy moments, even its bad quarters of an hour. 
If, from the standpoint of the pew, to be obliged to 
listen to bad preaching is to be chastised with whips, 
then, obviously, to be obliged to listen to amateur 
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and crude praying in the pulpit is to be chastised with 
scorpions. The defects and shortcomings of extem- 
pore prayer which sometimes give rise to these miseries 
on the part of long-suffering congregations may be 
briefly summarized. 

(i) They are too perfunctory. The lifeless repetition 
of hackneyed, stereotyped, and familiar phrases ex- 
presses no genuine religious feeling in him who speaks, 
and brings no spiritual refreshment to those who hear. 
(ii) They are too literary. The minister, instead of 
adhering to Scriptural purity and childlike simplicity 
of language, garnishes his speech with rhetorical 
flourishes, elaborate refinements, choice reminiscences 
of Tennyson and Browning, or the like. What an 
American journalist once referred to as “the finest 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience ”’ belonged 
to this class. (ii) They are too dliterate. Vulgarisms, 
solecisms, errors of taste, ungrammatical and uncouth 
expressions make the hearer wince. It is not denied 
that incoherent and troubled prayer may be warm 
with the spirit of devotion, and far more acceptable 
to the Father than the icily cold phrases of flawless 
but insincere devotion. What is urged is that we 
ought to offer God not merely what He is willing to 
accept, but what He is worthy to receive, and that 
surely includes correct language and a properly con- 
structed sentence. (iv) They are too irreverent. The 
gushing and colloquial language of intimate and even 
amorous endearment is felt to be unbecoming in 
sinful mortals addressing the High and Holy One 
who inhabiteth eternity, and who is the Lord as well 
as the Lover of men’s souls. (v) They are too didactic. 
Either they set out to inform God of many things, 
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with the superfluous preliminary reminder that He 
already knows them; or else they are not primarily 
directed towards God at all, but obliquely scold, warn, 
rebuke, instruct, flatter, or exhort the members of the 
congregation. Prayers offered at bazaars and public 
meetings often grievously offend in this respect. 
Petitions and praises ostensibly addressed to God are 
sometimes hardly to be distinguished from votes of 
thanks. (vi) They are far too long. Many a devout 
minister prays his people into an excellent and truly 
spiritual frame of mind, only to pray them out of it 
again, long before he has reached the end of his 
supplications. Discursively prolix, wearisomely loqua- 
cious, he rambles meanderingly on, leaving his hearers 
groaning and sighing for the Amen. 


Ill 


It is not surprising that in some cases both ministers 
and congregations turn eagerly to a liturgy in the hope 
of spiritual relief from a too unchartered freedom in 
devotion. The advantages of a prescribed form of 
prayer in public worship are many and obvious. It 
provides for the regular expression of the most common 
and universal desires of the human heart, in language 
the most chaste and reverent that the tongue of man 
can utter. A good collect is like a pebble or a proverb 
that has been rounded and polished in the wear of 
centuries until it has reached a form that cannot be 
improved. It is true its diction is stereotyped and 
familiar, but it is no more so than the language of free 
prayer is apt to become, while it has the distinct 
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advantage of being initselfa thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever. The very fact that liturgical prayer is said over 
and over again, in the same words, endears it to the 
worshipper, who finds in every utterance of it inex- 
pressible suggestions and haunting memories of child- 
hood, as well as a link binding him to distant ages and 
the universal Church throughout the world. As for 
the minister, he turns to such prayer thankfully, 
feeling that he cannot improve upon what has sufficed 
for the piety of the saints in all generations, and that, 
to his great peace of mind, he is not called upon to try. 
A prescribed form of prayer relieves him who conducts 
the service from a great burden of anxious responsibi- 
lity ; it protects the congregation from being at the 
mercy of the moods, vagaries, idiosyncrasies, and 
perhaps vulgarities of the presiding minister; and it 
secures that an ordered and worthy utterance shall 
be given to the most permanent and comprehensive 
aspirations of the human heart. 

At the same time, the religious instinct and historical 
experience of many branches of the Christian Church 
have led them to reject the liturgical form of public 
worship. In theory a liturgy has much to recommend 
it, but in practice it does not always come up to expec- 
tation. A good choir and organist are almost indis- 
pensable, besides a minister and people thoroughly 
conversant with it. Moreover, a liturgy cannot be 
made to order. It should be the slow growth and 
outcome of the general mind of the whole Church, 
and dabblers in the art of prayer-book making are apt 
to stumble into many pitfalls. It is found, too, that 
liturgical prayer easily becomes cold, formal, lifeless, 

1 See Appendix of Quotations, M. 
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over-decorous, and mechanical, requiring no real 
spirituality of mind in him who offers it, and making 
but little spiritual demand on the fervour and attention 
of those who follow. Besides, if liturgical prayer 
provides for the adequate expression of man’s common 
and universal wants, it is a poor instrument for the 
uttering of his spontaneous and fluctuating desires, 
those warm longings and aspirations which the Spirit 
Himself immediately inspires. 

No doubt the ideal service would be one in which 
the advantages of each type of prayer could be secured 
without the disadvantages of either. We should then 
avoid slovenliness and frigidity alike. But this perfect 
goalis hard toreach ; for, the more excellent the render- 
ing of either the free or the prescribed form of prayer, 
the more difficult it becomes to pass from the one mode 
of worship to the other within a single service. Asa 
rule, it seems best to keep them separate. What is 
wholly suited to the Metropolitan Tabernacle would 
not at all succeed in Westminister Abbey, and any 
attempt to combine such opposite ideals would only 
ruin both. Each type of worship may be excellent 
when at its best; and, what is more often forgotten, 
each may be well nigh unendurable when at its worst. 
It is difficult to choose between the bathos of vulgar, 
platitudinous, and irreverent free prayer, and the utter 
boredom of hurriedly gabbled or monotonously mumbled 
liturgical prayer. 

A well-known modern preacher and writer has pun- 
gently expressed the defects and shortcomings of both 
types. “I do not like the Nonconformist services. 
I can’t stand the extempore prayers, like leading articles 
addressed to God; and when they are not like that, 
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I am always inwardly criticizing them (I can’t help it), 
and that attitude of mind is the very antipodes of 
worship. And the inevitable personality in the style, 
which is so right in a sermon, is undesirable in a prayer. 
It is the minister who prays, not the people. <A right 
public prayer is so written that each person can fill 
up its outlines with his own wants and wishes, and at 
the same time feel a sympathy with the wants and 
longings of the rest of the congregation. I can find that 
in the Church of England prayers, but wherever I go 
now or have gone of late, the prayers are so gabbled 
over, taken at such railway speed, and so untouched by 
any reverence or devotion, that it makes me furious.’’! 


IV 


The qualities most to be desired in extempore public 
prayer are order, reverence, freedom, variety, com- 
prehensiveness, and that indefinable added grace which 
we call unction. Perhaps the greatest of these is order, 
consecutiveness, a certain logical development and 
devout progress from one mood of the spirit to another, 
and the grouping together of such supplications as are 
appropriate to each. In the division and distribution 
of the various parts of prayer throughout a public 
service, as well as in the architectural construction 
of each separate prayer, this classification of devotional 
material is most important. Not only does the right 
ordering of a prayer prevent repetition and overlapping, 
and greatly aid the memory of him who offers it ; 
it also provides the most natural of sympathetic 

1 Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke, by L. P. Jacks, p. 595. 
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channels for the thoughts and feelings of those who 
follow it. Every good public prayer should be an 
organic whole; it should be held together by a real, 
though concealed, structure of bones and tissues. 

(i) The opening prayer of a service should be brief 
and simple, and should consist chiefly of invocation 
or adoration. In this initial act of corporate devotion, 
it is the aim of the minister to give the key to the whole 
service, and to assist the worshippers in coming into 
touch with the Spirit of God. Most people enter a 
church fresh from the duties and distractions of the 
world, and having their minds filled with all kinds of 
wandering thoughts. It is the function of the opening 
prayer to recall these vagrant imaginations and to 
attune the spirit to devotion, just as an organist 
skilfully modulates from one key to another on his 
instrument. No more than this should be attempted. 
The opening prayer of a service is one of expectancy, 
of orientation, of introduction, of spiritual self-adjust- 
ment to one’s new environment in God. 

Such a prayer may appropriately be brought to a 
close by the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. In this 
it is most desirable that all the people should audibly 
take part. Nothing is more calculated to weld the 
whole congregation into one at the very beginning of 
the service, and to make them feel that they too are 
making their contribution to the common worship. 
If this is to be done, however, the Lord’s Prayer must 
be murmured or intoned or chanted in some such 
manner as that all can join. Any musical rendering 
which would turn it into a kind of anthem or confine 
the singing of it to the choir would defeat the purpose 
for which it is introduced. 
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(ii) In every public service of the sanctuary there 
ought to be a place for thanksgiving in prayer. Nothing 
so raises the soul to the mood of spiritual communion 
as a rehearsal of the benefits we have received from 
God, and there are always some in a congregation 
who chiefly desire to praise Him because of His mercy 
and loving kindness. ‘I exhort therefore,’ says 
the apostle Paul, ‘‘ that, first. of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men.’’! It is well to study variety in this as 
in all other parts of public prayer, and to have a 
number of different schemes of thanksgiving for 
different occasions. The glory and majesty of the 
divine attributes; the power and wisdom of God in 
nature; His love in Christ and in the Holy Spirit ; 
the forgiveness of sins, the gifts of providence, the 
means of grace and the hope of glory ; our homes, our 
country, our spiritual privileges, the great deeds 
wrought for us by our forefathers—all these may be 
made the themes of loving and grateful recollection 
before God. Not less should mention be made of the 
trials and chastenings and disappointments of life, 
which purify our character and stablish us in grace, 
and which, no less than what we call blessings, are 
manifestations of a Father’s love. Too great par- 
ticularity of reference should be avoided in public 
thanksgiving. Whatever in the affairs of members 
of the congregation touches the heart to gratitude 
and praise should only be generally and spiritually 
glanced at, and the particular application left to the 
individuals concerned. 

(iii) A natural sequel to the remembrance of God’s 


sou dea rh so Nye bea we 
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goodness to us is a confession of our sin and unworthi- 
ness in the use we have made of His good gifts. Few 
prayers are more difficult to offer than those of public 
penitence and contrition. A general confession of sin 
touches no one very closely, and yet the particular de- 
tailed confession of definite sins would not be appropri- 
ate to all. It is not easy to strike a mean between the 
poignant personal admission of individual transgression 
and the somewhat non-committal vague acknowledg- 
ment that we are all “ miserable offenders ’’ and have 
done those things which we ought not to have done. 
A helpful way of bringing home to the conscience the 
gravity of sin is to dwell in prayer on the patience and 
tenderness of that Love against which it has been com- 
mitted, and the gracious warnings and appeals which 
it has heedlessly cast aside. Sins of omission as well 
as of commission, sins of thought and motive as well 
as of word and deed, sins of deliberation as well as of 
heedless folly, should all be humbly acknowledged 
before God. In confessing them, we should be ready 
to admit that God is clear when He judges these things, 
and righteous when He punishes them ; at the same time 
we should express our trust in His redeeming metcies, 
and His readiness to blot out as a thick cloud our 
transgressions. 

(iv) An appropriate close to the prayer of confession 
is the prayer of consecration in which we humbly 
present ourselves once more to God as a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable in His sight. This type of prayer 
is especially fitting at a communion service, when, 
after thanksgiving for God’s mercies in Christ Jesus, 
and a lowly confession of our unworthiness, we solemnly 
dedicate ourselves afresh to His service, desiring to 
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bring forth fruits worthy of repentance in our daily 
life. 

(v) A further section of public prayer should be 
devoted to petition. This is a very large division, and 
may be as wide and comprehensive as man’s legitimate 
desires. Whatever it is good for us to have in things 
temporal or in things spiritual, in deliverance from 
evil or in the perfecting of righteousness, in the life 
which now is or in that which is to come, may be 
included in this prayer. The danger here is that we 
attempt to include too much. Better a few urgent 
requests, carefully selected and continually varied, than 
an endeavour to express everything that may be. 
desired. In some cases it is good that the particular 
requests of individual members of the congregation 
should be made known to the whole worshipping 
assembly and unitedly presented in prayer before God. 

(vi) Finally, an important place should always be 
given in public prayer to intercession. This requires 
the most careful and sympathetic attention of the 
presiding minister. There are so many sorts and con- 
ditions of men who ought to be remembered in the 
intercessions of the sanctuary, the bereaved, the 
tempted, the oppressed, the lonely, the afflicted, the 
aged, the young, the little children, those who rule over 
us, those who protect our shores or are exposed to special 
perils, our missionaries and their converts in foreign 
lands, the universal Church throughout the world. It 
is difficult even to enumerate the various classes that 
plead to be included, still more so to make appropriate 
reference to them all, without the prayer becoming 
tedious and perfunctory. No part of the service can 
so fittingly be turned into the form of a prescribed 
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litany, and it is well that in any case it be offered 
separately from the other prayers. Better, however, 
than any carefully compiled list of the various classes 
in the community for which we ought to pray, is the 
sympathetic heart of a godly and loving pastor, who 
intimately knows the many joys and sorrows, wants 
and aspirations, of the flock to which he ministers, 
and then, with overflowing affection and concern, 
rehearses them in prayer before the Father. 

It is better, in public worship, to have several brief 
prayers than one that is too long. It is better to 
omit too much than to include too much. Few people 
notice what is left out ; all must notice what is brought 
in. Generally speaking, a prayer is likely to be judged 
according to that which it hath, rather than according 
to that what it hath not; and if what is briefly said 
be generally helpful, more will be blessed than if an 
attempt had been made to voice the multifarious 
desires of all. A prayer which keeps to one point and 
develops it spiritually is likely to benefit far more than 
one which aspires to ramble over everything. 

At the same time, there are a number of fundamental 
and universal desires which should as far as possible 
- find prayerful expression in every gathering for religious 
worship. ‘‘ When the Church of Christ,’ says Dr. 
John Watson, “‘ assembles a congregation of her people 
together for divine service, and commits its conduct 
to the absolute discretion of one man, she undertakes 
an enormous responsibility. Has she not entered into 
a covenant with those present that this man shall be 
their mouthpiece, and that all the ordinary and general 
wants of a body of human beings will, so far as it is 
possible, be presented before the throne of grace? 


C.R.P. P 
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Suppose, through the carelessness, or forgetfulness, 
or ignorance, or idiosyncrasy of the minister, no 
prayer is offered for the city or its rulers, or for the sick 
and dying, or for the sorrowful, or for those in danger 
on the sea, or for distant friends, or for little children, 
or for those who have lost the kindly light of reason, 
or for prodigals, or for those who have secret trials— 
suppose there to be no thanksgivings for gifts of 
Providence, for deliverance from disease, for succour 
to the soul, for increase of light, for the coming of Christ, 
for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, for the victory 
of the departed, for the life everlasting—will there not 
be hundreds who entered the church laden with the 
weight of care or gratitude, and who hoped to the end, 
but hoped in vain, for relief ? Can any service, where 
such petitions and thanksgivings are absent, be called 
public worship ? ”’ 4 


V 


It is obvious that a ministry so exalted and so 
exacting as that of vicarious public prayer cannot be 
adequately fulfilled without much painstaking pre- 
paration. Three aspects of this subject may here be 
touched upon. 

(i) The preparation of the prayer. There is no reason 
why the devotions of public worship should be less 
carefully thought out beforehand than the subject 
of the sermon or the selection of the hymns. The 
words to be addressed to God are surely as deserving 
of attention and consideration as those to be addressed 


1 John Watson, The Cure of Souls, p. 213. 
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to man. This does not necessarily mean that they 
should* be previously written out and memorized. 
The prayer that smells of the midnight lamp, and 
betrays a conscious effort at literary composition, is 
generally a failure. Moreover, nothing is more likely 
to bring about a collapse in public prayer than the 
attempt to maintain a dual consciousness in devotion, 
to speak freely and naturally to the Father while 
endeavouring to recollect the particular phrases of a 
written manuscript. When the minister rises to 
pray, he should throw all plans and sketches to the 
winds, and soar on the pinions of a free spiritual devo- 
tion. But this does not preclude the giving of previous 
thought to the broad outline or logical ordering of 
public prayer. When the mind has once fully grasped 
the sequence of ideas it means to follow, the choice 
of phraseology may safely be left to the inspiration of 
the moment. “It shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak.” 

An excellent preparation for pulpit prayer is the 
habit. of reading and meditating beforehand the pub- 
lished prayers of some great master of the spiritual 
life. There is no more delightful or profitable subject 
of study, for a minister, than the prayer-books of 
Christendom or the liturgiology of the Church. It is 
surely reasonable and right that the man of prayer 
should study the prayers of St. Augustine, Bishop 
Andrewes, George Dawson, C. H. Spurgeon, or Henry 
Ward Beecher, as closely and attentively as the 
preacher studies the discourses of Hugh Latimer, 
J. H. Newman, or Frederick W. Robertson. It is 
not, of course, desirable that these should be slavishly 
followed, even if that were possible. But at least 
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they might provide a model and an ideal, and enable 
those who brooded over them to rise to some measure 
of their range, their passion, and their power. No 
one who has steeped himself in the great collects of 
the Church, for example, and has learned to love their 
concise brevity, their classic and choice diction, their 
emotional restraint, their breadth and catholicity of 
sentiment, is likely to be betrayed into the long-winded 
and vulgar banalities that sometimes degrade public 
extempore prayer. 

It should further be remembered that the fountains 
of public prayer may be constantly replenished during 
the week by theological study. As Luther has truly 
said, ovare est studisse ; and the minister who is familiar 
with the great doctrines of the Church, who is ever 
reverently exploring the mysteries of the Incarnation, 
the Redemption, and the Life Everlasting, is really 
at the secret source of inexhaustible supplies of grace. 
All his springs are in God. In preparation for the 
prayers of the sanctuary, then, it is not necessary to 
confine oneself to what is usually called devotional 
reading. All diligent study of great literature which 
enlarges the mind, kindles the imagination, strengthens 
the conscience, and satisfies the heart, will bear fruit 
in the devotional life in due time, to the lasting advan- 
tage of both private and public prayer. 

(ii) The preparation of the congregation. Quite half 
of a minister’s ease and liberty in prayer is contributed 
by the responsive sympathy of those who pray with 
him. It is possible to be immediately sensitive to 
the great differences which exist among congregations 
in this respect. In some places of worship it is almost 
impossible to offer public prayer. The people sprawl, 
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or shuffle, or lounge, or look about them; there is 
not the least attempt to observe any uniform or devout 
attitude in prayer ; one feels that the great bulk of the 
worshippers are cold or critical or bored, and that the 
really praying souls are very few. In other churches, 
how different the experience! The solemn hush, 
the reverent kneeling in adoration, the quiet silence, 
the momentary thrill of expectancy and faith, the 
indefinable secret communication of sympathy and 
love between soul and soul—all betoken a people used 
to pray, and aware of the part which they must con- 
tribute to the warmth and spirituality of public worship. 

This helpful enkindling atmosphere should by all 
means be fostered. Sermons on prayer and on rever- 
ence in public worship should be preached frequently. 
All meetings which have for their object the cultivation 
of the spirit of prayer should be encouraged. The 
arrangement of the building, with due provision made 
for the use of kneeling stools or hassocks, should be 
such as to induce the spirit of devotion. Intervals 
for silent prayer should be reverently guarded, and the 
organist restrained from crashing in with his chords 
too soon after the pronouncing of the benediction. 
All needless whispering or moving about during worship 
should be repressed. Where these and other incentives 
to congregational prayerfulness are attended to, the 
burden resting upon the leader of public worship will 
be appreciably lightened. 

(iii) The preparation of the minster. After all, 
the only road to success in public prayer is diligence 
in private prayer. What a minister is on the Sunday 
in the sanctuary betrays what he has been during the - 
week in the secret place. He who is much with his 
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people in pastoral visitation, and who bears them often 
on his heart before God in the inner chamber, will 
have no difficulty in conducting their devotions in 
the house of prayer. The only way to pray well, 
whether in public or in private, is to “ dwell with the 
King for His work,” and to keep untainted the springs 
of the inner life. No one can hope to pray effectively 
in the name of others who does not diligently cultivate 
his own personal life of prayer. On the other hand, 
no one can converse much with God in the silence 
and solitude of the mount, without revealing the shining 
_ traces of that high converse when called on to lead the 
devotions of his fellows. 

Good praying in public is rarer than good preaching. 
In some churches the chief attraction is the sermon 
or the children’s address, in some it is the music, in 
some (how few!) it is the offering of prayer. The 
majority of burdened and anxious people who make 
up our congregations are willing to endure patiently 
the tedium and boredom of much second-rate preaching, 
and to overlook a great deal in the poor delivery of 
the preacher, if only they can be lifted a little nearer 
heaven on the wings of prayer. And he who can 
efficiently fulfil this priestly office, and bring the souls 
of men into the holy place, shall assuredly not fail of 
his reward. It is gladdening and encouraging, no 
doubt, when a minister hears some one say to him: 
“T did admire your sermon yesterday. It was really 
most eloquent, and I agreed with every word of it.” 
But who would not rather a thousand times receive 
the swift look, and the grateful pressure of the hand, 
and the softly whispered word: ‘“‘ Thank you, thank 
you so much for your prayer !”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PRAYERS OF THE SECRET PLACE 


“Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all to-ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 


? MILTON, Comus. 


“ Seek a fit time to retire into thyself, and meditate often 
upon God’s loving-kindnesses. Throw aside subtleties ; read 
thoroughly such books as rather stir compunction than furnish 
occupation. If thou wilt withdraw from needless talk, and 
idle gadding about, as also from listening to news and rumours, 
thou shalt find leisure enough and suitable for meditation on 
good things.... He therefore that intends to attain to the 
inward and spiritual, must with Jesus withdraw from the 
press. No man goes out securely but he who loves to hide.”’ 


Tuomas A Kempis, Imitation of Christ, booki. chap. xx. 


THE principal difficulties of prayer are not theoretical : 
they are practical. In our minds we may be fully 
persuaded of the value and efficacy of prayer. 
Abstract problems as to the compatibility of prayer 
with the reign of natural law, or the necessity of prayer 
in view of the perfect goodness and infinite wisdom of 
God, may never trouble us. Our hearts, even, may 
231 
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call out for prayer and we may be sincerely resolute 
and anxious to become proficient in this holy exercise. 
And yet, when we actually go to our inner chamber, 
and shut to the door, and endeavour to pray to God in 
secret, how often it happens that just then our most 
serious difficulties begin ! 

It may be that our temperament is indisposed to 
prayer, and our practical, sensible, matter-of-fact 
nature, apparently unendowed with mystic powers of 
feeling and imagination, finds it extremely hard to 
apprehend and address an unseen divine Being. Per- 
haps our circumstances are unfavourable to private 
prayer: manifold engagements and few opportunities 
of privacy stand in the way of secret prolonged devotion. 
Or it may be we are soon discouraged by the unexpected 
arduousness of the task itself. We begin with sincere 
fervour and the very best intentions. But progress 
is slow, mental indolence sets in, patience becomes 
exhausted, inspiration and faith decay. We remain, 
indeed, in the attitude of devotion ; but the imagina- 
tion wanders, the heart grows cold, the dejected soul 
cleaveth to the dust, and the empty moments slip 
idly past, without our finding anything to say to God. 
After it is all over, we rise from our knees feeling we 
have gone through a meaningless performance, insipid 
and unprofitable in the extreme. Why go on with 
such a hollow mockery? When the spiritual exercise 
of praying to God has degenerated into the mechanical 
and lifeless ceremony of “saying prayers,’ which 
seem to bring us-no nearer to the Father, would it not 
be better to give up the practice altogether and turn 
instead to the pressing duties of ordinary life, which 
apparently can be just as well fulfilled without prayer 
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as with it? What attraction is there in the toilsome 
and conscientious but uninspiring prayerfulness which 
George Crabbe has so well described : 


“The joys above this prudent man invite 
To pay his tax-devotion |—day and night ; 
The pains of hell his timid bosom awe, 
And force obedience to the Church’s law: 
Hence that continual thought, that solemn air, 
Those sad good works, and that laborious prayer.” 1 


We must not suppose that we are the first to be 
conscious of these discouragements. Languor, cold- 
ness, and heaviness in prayer, the difficulty of shutting 
out wandering and distracting thoughts, a reluctance 
to begin and a proneness to leave off devotion, have 
been a cause of despair and humiliation to the saints 
in every generation. “What man would put up 
with it,’”’ says St. Augustine, “if a friend of his began 
a conversation with him and yet, just when he was 
ready to reply to what his friend said, should discover 
that he was paying no attention to him, but was saying 
something to some one else?... And yet God puts 
up with the hearts of many who pray to Him and who 
yet are thinking of other things, things hateful to God ; 
for even to think of unnecessary things is an insult 
to Him with whom you have begun to talk. For your 
prayer is a conversation with God. When you read, 
God speaks to you ; when you pray, you speak to God. 

And you may picture God saying to you: ‘ You 
forget how often you have stood before Me, and have 
thought of such idle and superfluous things, and 
have so rarely poured out to Me an attentive and 
definite prayer!’ ”’ 2 


1 George Crabbe, The Bovough, xvii. *? Augustine on Psalm Ixxxv. 7. 
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Such seasons of fatigue, distraction, and aridity in 
prayer are well known to the saints,! and their experi- 
ence has led them to suggest various ways by which 
difficulties of this kind may be overcome, and the soul 
kept unwavering in the prayerful love of God. These 
may be grouped together under the following heads : 
(i) privacy of circumstance, (ii) tranquillity of mind, 
(iii) simplicity of heart, (iv) steadfastness of will, 
(v) regularity of habit, (vi) variety of method, and 
( 


vii) consistency of life. 


i! 


The first condition of success in secret prayer is 
privacy of circumstance, the withdrawal from the world 
to some place of seclusion where we can hold conference 
with God alone. Among the very few directions left 
us by Jesus as to the manner of our prayer is that in 
which He urges us to pray in private. ‘“‘ When thou 
prayest, enter into thy inner chamber, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.’’2 Jesus Himself, as we have seen, preferred 
privacy and solitude in devotion, and even in the 
Garden of Gethsemane He said to His disciples: 
“Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder.” 3 Physical 
isolation is an aid to spiritual detachment. When 
many are coming and going, so that there is little 
opportunity for leisure, it is the more imperative to get 
apart for a little while and devote one’s whole attention 
to the Father. 

1See Appendix of Quotations, H and J. 
2 Matt. vi. 6. 3 Matt. xxvi. 36. 
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This is what we seek to accomplish by the shutting 
of the door. “A solitude,” says Landor, ‘is the 
audience chamber of God ; only one step more and you 
can be in His immediate presence.’”’1 There are 
some things the soul would say which cannot be spoken 
except in solitude. They are too private to be uttered 
in the general voice of public or common prayer. They 
may not be imparted even to the sympathizing hearts 
of earthly loved ones. They must be reserved for the 
private ear of God. The soul’s confession of its secret 
meannesses and sins, its unrestrained out-pouring of 
the endearments and intimacies of love, its earnest 
complainings or passionate appeals, the hopes it would 
confide, the victories it would relate, the long sad 
story of tragedy or loss it would unfold—these 
things must be whispered beyond the possible hear- 
ing of any eavesdropper. Friends and acquaintance 
must. be far from us, when we so far unbosom 
ourselves as to lay them unreservedly before the 
Father. 

For the cultivation of secret prayer, then, we should 
seek out some sanctuary, some pavilion, far from the 
strife of tongues. Let it be some room, some quiet 
retreat, immune from invasion or interruption, which, 
whatever its ordinary use may be, we can turn into an 
oratory for the time being. If our home cannot provide 
us with the necessary seclusion, let us seek it somewhere 
else. John Bunyan found his privacy in barns and 
milk-houses ; George Fox, beneath wayside hedges ; 
William Cowper, in his garden or among the 
woods. 


1 Imaginary Conversations, “‘ Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney.” 
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‘The calm retreat, the silent shade 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


There, if Thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh ! with what peace and joy and love 
She communes with her God ! 


There like the nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 1 


Il 


Privacy of circumstance, however, is but a prelimi- 
nary to tranquillity of mind. Even when the outer 
door of the chamber has been shut, the inner door of 
the spirit has still to be opened, if He who knocketh is 
to come in and abide with us. This is ever the harder 
task. It is one thing to shut out from one’s ears the 
din and babble of the street ; it is quite another thing 
to exclude from one’s mind and heart the alluring dis- 
tractions and busy solicitations of worldly thoughts. 
St. Francis has charmingly reminded us of the need 
of inner as well as outer quiet if we are truly to draw 
nigh to God. ‘‘ Wherever we are and walk, we may 
have always our cell with us. For Brother Body is 
our cell; and our soul is the hermit, who remains 
within his cell, to pray to God and to meditate on Him. 
Whence if the soul does not remain quiet in its cell, 
little profits the Religious a cell made with hands.” ? 

1 Cowper, Olney Hymns, xlvii. 
* The Mirror of Perfection, chap. lxv. 
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To secure this inner tranquillity and spiritual recol- 
lection, we need not only a hallowed Place, but also a 
period of consecrated time, in order that the mind, 
detached from the things of sense, may have leisure 
to devote itself to the things of God. Prayer, said Dr. 
Andrew Bonar, must ‘“‘ make room for itself.’’ We 
must find, or contrive, an opportune and sufficient 
season for it, amid the crowded engagements of our 
life. “‘ Getting quiet does one good; it is impossible 
to hear God’s voice in a whirl of visits. You must 
be more or less in the desert to use the scales of the 
Sanctuary, to see and weigh the true value of things 
and sayings.”’ 1 

Experience alone can decide what hour of the day 
or night should be chosen for this season of uninter- 
rupted recollection and quiet waiting upon God. 
The only rule that can be laid down is that it should be 
a time when the mind is freshest and most alert, not 
hurried or on the wing from one pressing duty to 
another. Jesus, we know, rose up ‘“‘a great while 
before day ”’ in order to pray to God, and one of the 
Psalmists tells us he adopted a similar practice: 
“My voice shalt Thou hear in the morning, O Lord ; 
in the morning will I direct my prayer unto Thee.” 2 
Of Joseph Alleine, the Church of England clergyman, 
we read: ‘‘ At the time of his health, he did rise con- 
stantly at or before four of the clock.... From 
four till eight he spent in prayer, holy contemplation, 
and singing of psalms, in which he much delighted.”’ 
This good man could not endure that’ tradespeople 
should ply their trade earlier than he did his, or be 


1 General Gordon, Letters to his Sister, p. 86. 
2 Mark i. 35; Psalm v. 3. 
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more diligent and exemplary in the service of an earthly 
master than he was in the service of a heavenly. John 
Wesley chose the same hour, and General Havelock, 
if camp was to be struck at six o’clock, used to be up 
and at his prayers by four, so that the time allotted 
to devotion might not be encroached upon. William 
Law, too, was in the habit of rising early for purposes 
of secret prayer. ‘‘ What sacrifice is he ready to offer 
unto God, who cannot be so cruel to himself as to rise 
to pray at such a time as the drudging part of the 
world are content to rise to their labour ?”’} 

The advantages of such a habit are obvious. The 
Israelites, during their wanderings in the wildernéss, 
were required to gather manna in the early morning, 
before the sun was up, as it was apt to lose its savour 
and become corrupt later in the day. Much the same 
rule may be applied to the heavenly manna : it is best 
gathered in the morning hours, when the mind is not yet 
sullied with worldly cares. If the first fruits of the 
day are not thus dedicated, if the mind’s dawning 
freshness is given, not to God but to the newspaper 
or the morning’s correspondence, spiritual detachment 
is difficult to recover afterwards, and subsequent 
devotions are likely to be either omitted or curtailed. 

Some, however, have tried this plan and found it 
unsatisfactory. Not till their fast is broken, their 
letters read, the news of the morning glanced at, can 
they settle down to any spiritual occupation. Let such 
honestly select some other season that suits them better. 
M‘Cheyne tells us he was readiest for prayer after a 
cup of tea in the early evening. Others enjoy their 
best seasons of devotion in the dead of night, when the 


1 William Law, A Serious Call, chap. xiv. 
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house is still, the work of the day is done, and all the 
surrounding world is sunk in slumber. The appro- 
priateness of evening prayer is that it provides us with 
an opportunity of reviewing the sins, as well as the 
mercies, of the day just past, and of commending our 
souls to God for the coming night: the disadvantage 
is that we are often too tired and drowsy to engage 
in it with the sustained attention it deserves. Many 
will remember, in this connection, the beautiful 
‘dormative ’ which Sir Thomas Browne tells us he took 
to bed with him, as the best laudanum to make him 
sleep : 


“The night is come; like to the day 
Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep ; 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest 

But such as Jacob’s temples blessed. 
While I do rest, my soul advance ; 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought ; 

And with as active vigour run 

My course as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death, O make me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die ; 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee ; 

And thus assur’d, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die.’’! 


1 Religio Medict, part ii. § 12. 
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Whatever time be chosen, it should be such as to 
enable the soul to commune with God without haste, 
distraction, or interruption. We ought not to offer to 
God the incivility of hurried, careless, and inattentive 
supplication, or attempt to snatch from a contracted 
interview with Him what only prolonged contemplation 
and fellowship can give. Luther used to give two hours 
a day to prayer; Bishop Andrewes, five hours. No 
rules, of course, can be prescribed ; and it is best not 
to regulate these things too strictly by the clock. 
The quality and value of our prayers are not to be 
measured by the time we devote to them. ‘“‘ We may 
pray most when we say least,” said St. Augustine, 
“and we may pray least when we say most.” On 
some days we may have no opportunities for retired 
communion, and may have to content ourselves, 
like Nehemiah, with ejaculatory prayer in the midst 
of our ordinary duties. At other times, we may be 
able to give a whole morning to devotion, or arrange, 
at stated intervals, to spend an entire day in spiritual 
retreat from the world. The likelihood is that, if we 
take up this matter seriously, the time we devote to 
prayer and meditation will steadily increase. In 
any case, it is important that on some occasions at 
least we should give God. ample time to make His full 
impression upon our spirits. According to a metaphor 
much loved by the Spanish mystic St. John of the Cross, 
the soul in its natural state is like a log of damp wood ; 
not till it has long lain in the flame of the divine love 
can its original dull heaviness and moisture be overcome, 
and its substance be made to glow and kindle and shine 
radiant, through being actually transformed into the 
likeness of the pure ethereal element in which it dwells. 
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III 


More important even than tranquillity of mind is 
simplicity of heart. Ideal prayer is childlike. It is 
well, no doubt, to probe sometimes into the rationale 
of prayer, to satisfy the mind as to its mode of operation, 
and to grapple with the problems it raises for the intel- 
lect. But in the secret place all this should be laid 
aside. The moment we actually kneel in prayer we 
should put all questionings away from us, and assume 
that God is near and that we are closeted with the very 
best Friend we have in all the world. The vastness 
of starry spaces and the far extending reign of natural 
law should be forgot. We should remember only 
that when we pray we live in a world of persons, and 
that we are seeking to address, not the Governor of 
the cosmos, but the Father of our spirits, who has 
graciously revealed Himself to us in Christ. 

Try to imagine that you have such a Being all to 
yourself for a while—there, in the very room where 
you are kneeling. Think of Him as One who loves 
His children everywhere “ because they are not very 
clever ; because they make such queer and imperfect 
prayers; because, in short, they need Him; and 
because they fill a place in His heart.’’1 Suppose 
Him disengaged, present by His own appointment, and 
entirely at your disposal, as if the control of the whole 
universe were temporarily suspended while He listened 
to you alone. Pause till you realize this individual 
love of God. Think of Him as One who knows you 
perfectly and never confuses you with any other person ; 


1T, R. Glover, The Jesus of History, p. too. 
C.R.P. Q 
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who has loved you into being and desires your highest 
happiness as one of His own children; who believes 
in you and wants you and alone understands you, 
interpreting each whisper, each groan, each sigh, 
before you utter it. Then speak to that Friend, in 
the most natural manner possible, saying, however 
haltingly, just what is uppermost in your thoughts, 
rather than what you imagine He would want you 
formally to say. 

One cause of dryness and unreality in our private 
prayers is that they are not simple enough. They are 
not spoken into the ear of One who is felt to be indeed 
present: they are an echo and repetition of the re- 
membered prayers of others. ‘‘ Prayer to us is not a 
real thing—it is not intercourse face to face; far too 
often it is like conversation over a telephone wire of 
infinite length, which gets out of order. Even if words . 
travel along that wire, there is so much ‘ buzzing’ 
that they are hardly recognizable.” 1! If we would 
take God’s love for granted, claim the gift of His 
promised Spirit, and enter at once into the privileged 
intimacy of sons, who know that their most trifling 
affairs are matters of real interest to the Father, we 
should quickly find the practice of private prayer to 
be not only an easy, but also a most blessed and heart- 
satisfying exercise. 


LY, 


To simplicity of heart must. be added steadfastness 
of will. He who would learn the art of prayer must 
make up his mind early that he is engaged in a long 

1T, R, Glover, ibid. p. 93. 
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and arduous pursuit. No more than in the cultivation 
of any other art can skill in it be picked up in a few 
lessons. The aspirant to proficiency in prayer must be 
prepared for an extended apprenticeship, a trying 
novitiate, the patient and diligent exercise of all his 
noblest faculties, continuing with many disappoint- 
ments and delays throughout a prolonged series of 
years. Mystics tell us of three marked stages in the 
soul’s spiritual ascent to God: the purgative stage, the 
illuminative stage, the unitive stage. St. John of 
the Cross, indeed, says there are no fewer than ten 
clearly defined steps by which we must climb from 
earth to heaven.t Who can expect to contract these 
‘stages into one, or to attain to union with the Father 
by some sudden flight ? If facility in prayer is worth 
having at all, let us make up our mind that it is worth 
the course of severe self-discipline by which alone it 
can be reached. ‘‘ We can no more pray at will, with- 
out having carefully acquired the capacity, than we 
can perform on a musical instrument that we have 
never seen or handled before.” ? 

There are times when our prayers cease to receive 
support from thought and feeling, and only our wills 
can keep us on our knees. Who has not known seasons 
of devotion when the mind has seemed a blank and the 
heart within us dry as summer’s dust? We have 
had our seasons when we were on the mount with God 
in prayer, or when we drank of the river of His pleasures 
in delightsome valleys. But what of the wilderness 
that has—alas ! so often—followed those experiences ? 
What are we to do in the case of utter barrenness and 

1See The Dark Night of the Soul. 
2 J, R. Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 128. 
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aridity in prayer? The testimony of the saints, who 
have often acutely suffered from this very trial, should 
lead us to bear in mind the following considerations : 

(i) There is such a thing as rhythm or periodicity 
in the spiritual life, the swing of the pendulum from 
free glad communion to seeming dereliction. Per- 
petual joy in prayer is not granted to us on earth: 
ecstasy and beatitude are permitted only for a season. 
The magic hour departs; and blankness, vacancy, 
and desolation supervene. Jesus Himself passed from 
the Mount of Transfiguration to the Garden of 
Gethsemane—yes, and to a Golgotha where He could 
only say: “‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” Just as in nature night succeeds day and 
winter alternates with summer, so also in the spiritual 
life radiance and gloom, fertility and barrenness, 
beatitude and despair, are not very far from one 
another. The soul, in short, is not capable of long — 
sustained flights in the region of pure spirit. Again 
and again it must come to earth, and plume itself, 
and rest, ere it can mount afresh upon wings as eagles. 
Let it be remembered, however, that this law operates 
in two ways. If there are times when the Spirit seems 
to fail us, in spite of carefully laid plans to secure His 
presence, there are also times when He surprises us and 
snatches us up unexpectedly into heavenly places. 
Let but the heart be patient and persevering and—by 
the law of change—like clear shining after rain these 
seasons of refreshing will surely come. 

(ii) Prayer is not to be dispensed with because it is 
lacking in unction, consolation, or sensible delights. 
Perhaps the best prayer of all is that which is offered 
without any accompanying sweetness of enjoyment. 
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Spiritual constancy through listlessness and fatigue 
may be the best of all proofs of fidelity in prayer. 
If what we chiefly seek in our devotion is the comfort 
and inspiration which it brings, then it is evident 
that we have an eye to our own personal gratification 
rather than to the homage which we owe to Almighty 
God. 

Dryness in prayer, it should be remembered, is no | 
evidence that our attitude of devout supplication is 
unacceptable to God. Such spiritual aridity is a mark 
of human frailty, rather than of moral failure, and it is 
probably by no means so reprehensible in God’s sight 
as folly, vehemence, or perverseness of petition. Even 
if the heart should languish, and the mind be too 
fatigued to think aright, the w7ll at least may be offered 
to God in prayer, and that, we may be sure, is a sacrifice 
with which God will be well pleased. In the prayer of 
quiet, says St. Teresa, “ the soul is so satisfied in God 
that, although two of its powers are distracted, yet, 
as the will abides in union with God, so its peace and 
quiet are not disturbed; on the contrary, the will 
by degrees brings the understanding and memory 
back again; for though the will is not yet altogether 
absorbed, it continues still occupied without knowing 
how, so that, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
memory and understanding, they cannot rob it of its 
delight and joy—yea, rather, it helps without any 
labour at all to keep this little spark of the love of God 
from being quenched.” ? 


1 Life: Written by Herself, chap. xv. §2. Mystical writers often 
employ quaint and homely metaphors in order to show that it is 
difficult to keep memory, will, and understanding diligently attentive 
to the work of prayer, but that the will may nevertheless be fixed 
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Indeed, it may be said that the less there is of con- 
scious inspiration in our prayer, the more precious in 
God’s sight does it become; for then, our strength 
having deserted us, we show that we desire to honour 
Him at any rate by our weakness. After all, there is 
a prayer that is appropriate to dejection, the prayer of 
humility, just as there is a prayer that is appropriate 
to exaltation, the prayer of thanksgiving. If the 
longed-for breeze of heaven does not come to waft 
us forward, we may still make progress by taking out 
the oars to row. It is better to pray to God with 
faltering petitions, and some coldness of desire, or in 
the words of others who may stimulate our devotion, 
than not to pray at all; and we may be sure that when 
we pray, not indeed as we would but as best we can, 
God accepts our prayer according to that we have to 
offer Him, and not according to that which we have 
not. “I shall rather spill twenty prayers,” wrote 
Samuel Rutherford, “than not pray at all. Let my 
broken words go up to heaven: when they come up 
into the Great Angel’s golden censer, that compas- 
sionate Advocate will put together my broken prayers, 
and perfume them.” ! 


while the other two are wandering. ‘“‘ The three faculties resemble 
frolicsome children, who are soon weary of sitting quietly at their 
mother’s side. They want to be running about and playing” 
(R. P. Poulain, Graces of Interior Prayer, p. 126). 

“We have seen a soul who had her understanding and memory 
free from all interior occupation, but who could not answer, or loose 
herself from God, to whom she was united by the application of her 
will. This soul, then, having only her will engaged, resembled the 
little child, who, while sucking, might see and hear and even move 
his arms, without quitting the dear breast’ (St. Francis of Sales, 
Treatise on the Love of God, book vi. chap. x.). 


* Letters (ed. A. A. Bonar), p. 590. 
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(iii) The only remedy for dryness and barrenness 
in prayer is just to go on praying.1 Light is sown for 
the righteous and gladness for the upright in heart. 
We must discount all moods of prayerlessness before- 
hand, knowing that they will surely come, and inwardly 
resolve that our prayer shall be offered to God for His 
honour and glory, independently of our feelings. ‘‘ If, 
after all,’ wrote St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘ you receive 
no comfort in prayer, do not be troubled, however 
great the dryness, but continue to keep yourself in a 
devout posture before God. How many courtiers goa 
hundred times a year into the prince’s presence-cham- 
ber without hopes of speaking to him, but only to be 
seen by him, and to pay him their duty ? So ought 
we, my dear Philothea, to come to holy prayer purely 
and simply to pay our duty, and testify our fidelity.” 2 

He who continues steadfastly in prayer, when it 
no longer brings sensible consolation to himself, will 
find by and by that streams will break forth even in 
the wilderness, and that what seemed a desert will 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. Even if it should not, 
he must still go on praying, and make his sluggishness 


1 On the other hand, an excessive rigour of self-compulsion should 
be avoided in all cases of mental depression or bodily weakness. 
‘*The more we force the soul on these occasions, the greater the 
mischief, and the longer it lasts. Some discretion must be used, in 
order to ascertain whether ill-health be the occasion or not. The 
poor soul must not be stifled. Let those who thus suffer understand 
that they are ill; a change should be made in the hour of prayer, 
and oftentimes that change should be continued for some days. 
Let souls pass out of this desert as they can, for it is very often the 
misery of one that loves God to see itself living in such wretchedness, 
unable to do what it would, because it has to keep so evil a guest 
as the body.” St. Teresa, Life: Written by Herself, chap. xi. § 23. 


2 The Devout Life, book ii. chap. ix. 
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of spirit just one more of those burdens which we are 
told to cast upon the Lord. Let it be one of our com- 
plaints to God that we pray so reluctantly and so 
languidly, and He who reads the heart will interpret 
and accept our deeper longing. The temptation not 
to pray is one that must be resisted like any other. 
For everything may yet be gained if prayer is but 
persisted in: everything may be lost if it is once aban- 
doned. There are two kinds of prayer that never fail 
to reach the throne of the majesty on high. One is 
the prayer of swift ardour of desire, which mounts up 
to heaven as with wings of eagles: the other is. the 
prayer of pedestrian persevering patience, which can 
do no more than walk—yet does not faint.1 


V 
A natural expression of steadfastness of will, in regard 
to prayer, is regularity of habit. ‘‘ Stated seasons, 


stated rules, stated forms of words, are as necessary, 
to start us in the art of praying, as are similar things 
in the case of any earthly art or science that we would 
acquire.... Nor can we ever dispense with such 
forms till they have created in us a habit of prayer.” 2 
Impulsive prayer may be likened to a tempestuous 
flood: regulated prayer is that flood canalized and 
turned into irrigating and fertilizing channels. The 
fact that we can pray at all times should not make us 
neglect the duty of drawing nigh to God at certain 
times; for the prayer instinct, no less than the love 


* See Appendix of Quotations, J. 
? J. R. Ulingworth, Christian Character, p. 129. 
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instinct and the hunger instinct, needs to be controlled 
and governed by careful habits of self-discipline. 

Even from the purely psychological point of view 
this course is justified. The more of our mental and 
moral life we hand over to the keeping of mechanical 
and instinctive habit, the more the soul is freed for 
higher ventures. In our bodily activities it is a most 
excellent rule that our meals should be regular, our 
sleep regular, our habits of recreation regular. It 
is inadvisable that we should take food just when we 
happen to feel an appetite for it. Let but our meals 
be regular and periodic, and a healthy appetite is 
likely to be the result. So may it be with our spiritual 
hunger. Why should not our desire for fellowship 
with God be as normal and regular and healthy as our 
appetite for breakfast ? It is a mistake to think that 
we should only pray when we chance to be in the 
mood for it. Regularity in prayer creates the mood. 
“As the habit of prayer grows, the assurance of 
spiritual reality increases ; investing the whole inner 
life with that serenity and certitude which only ex- 
perience can give, and which nothing, when once it 
has been experienced, can take away.”’ } 

The slightest acquaintance with psychology is suffi- 
cient to assure us that a series of repeated acts, formed 
into a steadfast habit by the will, even if they do not 
in the first instance spring from feeling, may neverthe- 
less call forth and foster such feelings as are appropriate 
to themselves. The soul, therefore, that waits not for 
occasional gusts and favouring breezes of the Spirit, 
but prays regularly at certain times and places, as 
Daniel did, even. if it should not be in the mood for 


1j. R. Dlingworth, op. cit. p. 130. 
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prayer, will gradually engender within itself an even, 
regular, periodic disposition for devotion, far more 
permanently valuable then any fitful and spasmodic, 
however earnest, piety. The more we commit the 
formal or preliminary part of prayer to the keeping of 
ingrained habit, the more will the soul be set free for 
the higher exercise of spontaneous and _ spiritually 
inspired prayer.? 


VI 


If regularity of habit be resorted to in prayer, mono- 
tony will be avoided, and freshness and interest secured, 
by variety of method. The realm of prayer is in the 
highest degree various and diverse. It is as full of 
surprises as an enchanting garden. If we would 
explore that region of the spirit thoroughly, and at 
the same time correct our personal idiosyncrasies of. 
devotion in the interests of a wider and deeper culture, 
we shall be continually seeking out new suggestive 
ways of drawing nigh to God. 

(i) Introductory Aids. It is a helpful practice to 
lead up to the spirit and mood of prayer, and to modu- 
late, as it were, from our dominant key of worldliness 
to that of piety, by quietly reading a page or two of 
some devotional classic before we engage in prayer. 
The Bible, of course, is incomparable for this purpose ; 
but such books as The Imitation of Christ, Bunyan’s 
Grace Abounding, George Herbert’s Temple, Law’s 
Serious Call, or Keble’s Christian Year, may also be 


1On the formation of habit, in this connection, see William 
James’s Textbook of Psychology, pp. 142-150. 
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resorted to. They calm and raise the mind, giving 
the spirit wings, and predisposing the heart to heavenly 
desires. Our souls are like deep wells from which 
living water of devotion may be drawn—but not 
always immediately. If only, however, a little assist- 
ing water can be introduced from other springs, help 
may be given and our own begin to flow. It is not 
suggested that devotional reading can ever be made a 
substitute for prayer. The service it renders is to assist 
the imagination, inflame the heart, concentrate the 
mind, incline the spirit to devotion when it is distracted 
or weary or indisposed, and generally to provide a 
mood, an atmosphere, and even a theme for prayer. 
A well-selected volume of devotion, such as a book of 
hymns, may help the soul in much the same way as 
a tiny tug helps a sea-going vessel by towing it out of 
harbour, till it gains a point where it can spread its 
sails and catch the breezes of heaven for itself. 

The benefits to be derived from such aids to prayer 
in seasons of dryness and dejection have been well 
described by St. Teresa. “‘ During all this time, it 
was only after Communion that I ever ventured to 
begin my prayer without a book : my soul was as much 
afraid to pray without one, as if it had to fight against 
a host. With a book to help me—it was like a com- 
panion, and a shield whereon to receive the blows of 
many thoughts. I found comfort, for it was not usual 
with me to be in aridity; but I always was so when 
I had no book; for my soul was disturbed, and my 
thoughts wandered at once. With one, I began to 
collect my thoughts, and, using it as a decoy, kept my 
soul in peace, very frequently by merely opening a 
book—there was no necessity for more. Sometimes 
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I read but little, at other times much, according as 
our Lord had pity on me.” ? 

(ii) Vicarious Aids. There are times when it is 
good to pray in the words of others rather than in 
our own. Not only may we do this when the mind 
is weary and invention flags: it is a commendable 
practice at other seasons also, by reason of the breadth 
and. catholicity it imparts to prayer. Most of us are 
naturally limited in the range of our supplications. 
We bring a few personal and familiar interests into our 
devotions, and either exclude all others or else extend 
to them no more than occasional, perfunctory admis- 
sion. In these circumstances it is a wholesome 
discipline, and a valuable means of spiritual education, 
to make use of some comprehensive, systematic, care- 
fully compiled manual of prayer. Bishop Andrewes’ 
Preces Privatae, Bishop Taylor’s Golden Grove, Bishop 
Wilson’s Sacra Privata, and such modern compilations 
as Sursum Corda and The Chain of Prayer are excellent 
for this purpose. Writers of these and other similar 
books are, as it were, surveyors and map-makers of 
the realm of prayer, who spy out the land for us, tell 
of the wealth which it contains, and encourage us 
to believe that we are well able to go up and to possess 
it. He who prays diligently and attentively in the 
words of another man, ultimately enlarges his own 
vocabulary in devotion, and greatly widens his spiritual 
horizon. There are so many: things we should omit 
to make mention of in prayer—alike in thanksgiving, 
confession, petition, and intercession—did we not 
sometimes turn to the devotions of the Church’s saints, 


1 Life: Written by Herself, p. 23. On the whole subject of intro- 
ductory aids to prayer, see Law’s Serious Call, chaps. xiv. and xv. 
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and humbly and gratefully make their words our 
own.! 

(iii) Note-book Aids. Lest in this matter we should 
too lazily rely upon the prayers of others, it is good that 
we should endeavour to compile our own manual or 
calendar of prayer. The mercies or favours which we 
have individually received, the bosom sins which 
specially beset us, the circle of friends who remember 
us in love, the various fields of home and foreign work 
in which we are interested, or which our open atlas 
may suggest—what more natural than that we should 
note these things down in a private prayer-book of 
our own, and allocate certain days of the week to each ? 
Would not a minister of Christ be refreshed in his 
labours as a pastor, if thus, morning by morning, he 
went through the families of his congregation alpha- 
betically, remembering a few of them by name in his 
daily intercessions before God ? 

These are methods which give definiteness to our 
prayers, and deliver them from the weakness of too 
much vagueness. It was one of the most beautiful 
traits in the character of Dr. John Paton, of Notting- 
ham, that he was thus personal and particular in his 
petitions. When his friend Dr. Josiah Strong was 
engaged in the writing of a book, he asked to be kept 
informed of the exact stage at which he had arrived, 
so that he might with added interest remember him 
in prayer. “I want to pray intelligently,” he said. 
Similarly he wrote to a friend who was shortly to be 


1 Compare, however, the remark of Henry Ward Beecher that 
“he would as soon go a-courting with his father’s old love-letters, 
as go to church and carry a book to pray out of” (Biography, by 
W. C. Beecher and S. Scoville, p. 371). 
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married: ‘‘ Which is to be the day? I long to know 
it, so that I may calendar it in my prayers and gild it 
with my hopes.’’! How rich and interesting and real 
our prayers might soon become if we thus made them 
the means by which we brought the living personal 
interests of both ourselves and others systematically 
before God ! 

(iv) Imaginative Aids. There are times, in secret 
prayer, when it is most needful to recall our wandering 
and scattered thoughts in a genuine effort to conceive 
God, and realize vividly that we are actually kneeling 
in His holy presence, and seeking a private interview 
with the King of Kings. This, indeed, should be our 
opening act of devotion. ‘‘ The first thing you are to 
do, when you are upon your knees, is to shut your 
eyes, and with a short silence let your soul place itself 
in the presence of God ; that is, you are to use this, or 
some other better method, to separate yourself from 
all common thoughts, and make your heart as sensible 
as you can of the divine presence.” 2 The same rule 
is eloquently commended to us by Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor: “In the beginning of actions of religion, 
make an act of adoration; that is, solemnly worship 
God, and place thyself in God’s presence, and behold 
Him with the eye of faith ; and let thy desires actually 
fix on Him as the object of thy worship, and the 
reason of thy hope, and the fountain of thy blessing. 
For when thou hast placed thyself before Him, and 
kneelest in His presence, it is most likely all the follow- 
ing parts of thy devotion will be answerable to the 


1 John Brown Paton, by his Son, p. 513. 
2 William Law, A Serious Call, chap. xiv. 
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wisdom of such an apprehension, and the glory of 
such a presence.” } 

Various methods of thus endeavouring to recollect 
ourselves in prayer may be employed. (a) We may 
meditate successively upon the various attributes of 
God: His power, His wisdom, His eternity, His 
holiness, His love—until, as we muse, the fire kindles ; 
or we may call to mind His various self-manifestations, 
in nature, in conscience, in history, and in Jesus Christ. 
(6) St. Teresa recommends that we dwell contem- 
platively upon some scene in the passion of our Lord, 
and ‘‘consider the sufferings He there endured, for 
whom He endured them, who He is who endured them, 
and the love with which He bore them.”’? (c) Another 
profitable line of spiritual meditation is to consider 
quietly some besetting sin, its enormity as a trans- 
gression of God’s law, its folly as a deception of 
ourselves, its ingratitude as a response to the divine 
love, its tragedy as a crucifixion of Christ afresh, its 
foulness and ugliness and doom in the latter end. 
(d) An alternative method is to kindle the flame of 
love within the heart by recalling in detail the mercies 
experienced during the previous day. This was an 
exercise which Fraser of Brea found peculiarly helpful. 
“ The calling to mind and seriously meditating on the 
Lord’s dealings with me as to soul and body, His 
manifold mercies, has done me very much good, cleared 
my case, confirmed my soul of God’s love and my 
interest in Him, and made me love Him.... Oh, 
what wells of water have mine eyes been opened to see, 


1 Holy Living, chap. i. section 3. 
2 Life: Written by Herself, chap. xiii. § 31. 
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which before were hid. Scarce anything hath done me 
more good than this.” ! These separate acts of the 
spiritual imagination by which we seek to focus our 
attention and apprehend God and our relationship 
to Him, may be followed by acts of faith, acts of love, 
acts of will, by which we cling to Him afresh and 
dedicate ourselves more fully to His service. The 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius is an excellent 
example of the way in which the devout life may thus 
be mapped out for purposes of ordered, systematic 
contemplation ; but a modern version of that classic 
manual of devotion, less antiquated in its theology 
and less morbid in its tone, is greatly to be desired. 
(v) Vocal and Silent Aids. It is very helpful some- 
times to speak aloud to God in secret prayer. The 
sound of our own voice helps us to realize that we are 
really addressing someone, and recalls our thoughts 
from vague reverie and inattention. On the other hand, 
it is good that we should many times be silent when 
we commune with God, and especially at the close 
of our communion, when we linger for the answer of 
His blessing, ere we depart from prayer. ‘‘ How rare 
it is,” cries Fenelon, “to find a soul quiet enough to 
hear God speak!” The mistake we are apt to make 
in private prayer is to be too much talking, when God 
would have us be silent towards Him. Fellowship 
with God should be a mutual conversation in which 
courtesy at least demands that we should sometimes 
hearken. Indeed, in our heavenly as in our earthly 
intimacies, there may be messages exchanged which 
are too deep for utterance. With God, as with man, 
we may attain to such a privilege of friendship as to 


1 Memoirs. 
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have won the right to say nothing at all in prayer, 
but simply to rest in the blessed silences of love. 
Often, in devotion, it is much more important to listen 
‘intently than to say much. “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” ‘I will hear what the Lord will 
speak. He will speak peace to His people and to 
His saints.” 

No one of these methods of devotion should be 
monotonously or exclusively followed. They should 
be resorted to at different times as aids to piety, in 
order to extend the whole compass of our prayerfulness. 
At no time, however, should we become the slaves of 
elaborate and artificial modes of prayer ; and we should 
be ready, on occasion, to discard our formal methods 
of devotion altogether, following hard after God 
while He is near, and committing ourselves wholly 
to the guidance of that free Spirit that bloweth as it 
listeth upon the souls of men. Indeed, the truest 
and most intimate prayer is ever that which discards 
all adventitious aids, and speaks but out of the fulness 
of the soul’s own consciousness of need. ‘‘ Does a 
blind, or sick, or lame man want to know how he shall 
wish and desire sight, health, and limbs, or would he 
be at a loss till some form of words taught him how to 
long for them ? Now you can have no desire or prayer 
for any grace or help from God till you in some degree 
as surely feel the want of them, and desire the good of 
them, as the sick man feels the want and desires the 
good of health. But when this is your case, you want 
no more to be told how to pray, than the thirsty man 
wants to be told what he shall ask for. If from the 
bottom of your heart you have a sincere, warm love 
for your most valuable friend, would you want to buy 


C.R.P. R 
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a book to tell you what sentiments you feel in your heart 
towards this friend—what comfort, what joy, what 
gratitude, what honour, what confidence, what faith, 
are all alive and stirring in your heart towards him ? 
Prayer cannot be taught you by giving you a book of 
prayers, but by awakening in you a true sense and 
knowledge of what you are, and what you should be, 
that so you may see and know and feel what things 
you want and are to pray for. If your prayer is only 
a form of words made by the skill of other people, such 
a prayer can no more change you into a good man 
than an actor upon the stage, who speaks kingly 
language, is thereby made to be a king.” 4 


Vil 


For the last precondition of fervour and inspiration 
in the secret place, we must go beyond the secret place 
itself to consistency of life. No amount of diligence 
and faithfulness in the inner chamber will make us 
truly prayerful, if the general background of our daily 
living is not such as assist devotion. The spirit and 
habit of prayer can never be made a purely sectional 
interest in life, something detachable from, and un- 
related to, its encompassing environment. Rather, 
our prayerfulness is the spiritual blossoming or fruitage 

1 William Law, The Spirit of Prayer, part ii. (abridged). Compare 
Jeremy Taylor: ‘‘ When you are to give sentence concerning your 
prayers, your prayer-book is the least thing that is to be examined— 
your desires are the principal, for they are fountains both of action 


and of passion.... Prayers are but the body of the bird; desires 
are its angel’s wings.’” Works, vol. xv. p. 483. 
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of our entire being, and what we ourselves ave our 
prayer will ultimately and inevitably express. It is 
impossible that we should be worldly-minded in our 
life, yet spiritually-minded in our devotions; or that 
when we are on our feet we should be selfish, éynical, 
and superficial, and then suddenly become different 
beings when we fall upon our knees. All that a man is 
tells upon his prayer, which is just the spiritual unfold- 
ing of his entire personality. If we would cultivate 
the flower, then, we must begin by digging and watering 
about the root : if it is our desire to bring forth grapes, 
not thistles, we must see to the proper pruning of the 
stem, and its grafting in the true and living Vine. 

The problem of cultivating the art of secret prayer 
thus becomes a thoroughly practical and very personal 
one. Is my ordinary life such as to excite and cherish 
spiritual wants, affections, impulses, and aspirations, 
or does it tend to stifle them? Is its general drift 
heavenly or earthly? Is my private prayer hindered 
because of my unwillingness to part with some secret 
sin, some selfish aim, some uncharitable temper, some 
impure thought, some malicious grudge, some slothful 
neglect, or the general slackness of an undisciplined 
and worldly life? The true obstacles to success in 
private prayer may be found to exist not so much in 
the closet as in the market place and in the street. 
There we are not devoted ; therefore in the inner cham- 
ber we cannot be devout. For prayerfulness is the end 
of a process, rather than the beginning ; it is the rarest, 
last, and loftiest of the soul’s activities, the crown and 
consummation of the whole art of living; and the 
daily consecration of all our faculties is required, if 
ever it is to be brought to its true perfection. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE PRAYER OF MYSTIC UNION 


‘“* Struck by the gentle Hunter 
And overthrown, 
Within the arms of love 
My soul lay prone. 
Raised to new life at last, 
This contract ’tween us passed, 
That the Beloved should be mine own, 
T His alone.” 
St. TERESA, Poems. 
“The greatness of St. Teresa. What pleases God is her 
deep humility in her revelations: what pleases man is her 
illumination.” 
PascaL, Thoughts. 


ST. TERESA is one of the world’s greatest mystics, 
and her type of mysticism is peculiarly her own. It 
is not, on the one hand, the mysticism of St. Francis 
of Assisi, who was inebriated with the glory and love 
of God as manifested in the simplest elements of external 
nature. Nor, on the other hand, is it the mysticism of 
St. Augustine, who, ever restless till he should find 
rest in God, patiently searched all mysteries and all 
knowledge, till he attained at last to the open vision 
of the One in the Many, the Eternal in the Now, and 
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sank into the arms of that heavenly Lover, by whom, 
even as he sought Him, he had been all his life pursued. 
Rather, in so far as it resembles any other type, St. 
Teresa’s mysticism is like that of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, who was rapt out of himself by an ardent 
spiritual passion for perfect union with the divine 
Bridegroom of the soul. From the beauty of nature 
and the distractions of the outer world; from the 
doctrinal theology of the Church, which she greatly 
respected but did not clearly understand ; from even 
the study of Scripture, which she knew but slightly 
and mostly quoted at haphazard 1—from all these St. 
Teresa turned to the embraces of the Spouse Himself 
in the innermost mansions of the spirit. In her 
Autobiography and Foundations St. Teresa has vividly 
described many of her travels and pilgrimages. We 
fondly think of her as a child of seven, setting out 
bravely with her little brother, resolved, as she says, 
“to go together to the country of the Moors, begging 
our way for the love of God, that we might be there 
beheaded.” 2 Or we accompany her in her many 
hazardous journeys up and down Spain for the purpose 
of founding convents for her nuns. But all the while 
we know that the real goal of her desire was ever 
inward and not outward. St. Teresa is supreme 
among the devotional mystics who have traversed and 
explored for us the region of the inner life. 
Temperamentally she was predisposed to mysticism. 
Her Spanish blood ran fire and made her abundantly 


1:7 think I read or heard somewhere, either that our life is hid 
in Christ, or in God (which means the same thing), or that Christ 
is our life. It makes little difference to my meaning which of these 
quotations is correct.’’ The Interior Castle, book v. chap. ii. § 3. 


2 Life: Written by Herself, chap. i. § 4. 
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acquainted both with the glooms and with the splen- 
dours of spiritual religion. She possessed a bodily 
organism that vibrated sensitively to all the psychic 
forces of the unseen world. Like Bunyan, she saw 
visions and dreamed dreams. Voices spoke to her 
unmistakably from the realm of spirit, and she would 
be conscious of the veritable presence of Christ beside 
her as she worked. Sometimes, she tells us, she 
would hear what sounded like ‘‘a number of rushing 
waterfalls,” mingled with “‘ the voices of birds singing 
and whistling.’’! Spiritual things came to her, 
not through the channels of the imagination only, 
but as it were through some refinement of the senses 
also, by strange suggestions of touch and taste and 
smell, as well as of sight and hearing. So agitated 
was she sometimes by the piercing, delicious wounds 
of divine love which she experienced, that her limbs 
relaxed, her consciousness left her, the very breath 
seemed to depart out of her body, and she could not 
hold a pen for days afterwards. 

The book in which St. Teresa has dealt most fully 
with the subject of prayer is The Interior Castle. This 
was written at white heat in the year 1577, at the 
command of the Provincial of her Order, Father Gratian, 
and in the extraordinarily short space of four weeks. 
Those who witnessed the actual composition of the 
book tell us that the saint’s face was lit up with re- 
splendent beauty as she wrote it; the pen travelled 
over the paper with supernatural velocity ; and the 
inspired writer was completely oblivious of all around 
her, as the flow of ideas and words came to her 
incessantly from her Lord. When the work was 

1 The Interior Castile, IV. i. to. 
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finished, and read aloud in the archiepiscopal seminary 
of Salamanca after dinner, we are told that the students, 
“contrary to custom,” sacrificed their recreation 
rather than miss a syllable of such heavenly instruction. 
The book is in no sense a carefully elaborate treatise 
on devotion : it is rather a series of fervent recollections 
of the saint’s own experiences. In studying it, as 
an exposition of the prayer of mystic union, we should 
constantly remember that it was composed for the 
spiritual edification of Carmelite nuns, and that it is 
concerned throughout with the peculiar difficulties 
and ideals of clotsival piety. 


I 


As conceived by the spiritual imagination of St. 
Teresa, the soul may be likened to a castle of sur- 
passing beauty. The Lord Himself dwells in the 
innermost presence-chamber, surrounding which are 
grouped a series of mansions, each consisting of several 
rooms, with fair gardens, fountains, and labyrinths 
attached. These represent the various stages of 
spiritual experience through which the soul must 
pass if, gravitating to its own centre, it is to leave the 
world behind, cast off all evil, acquire each perfect 
grace, and attain at last to blissful union with its Lord. 
The first of the seven mansions may be termed the 
Prayer of Conflict.1 These chambers are shrouded 

1 The titles or descriptions here chosen are not in every case given 
by St. Teresa herself. For the first three degrees of prayer, see 


more fully the Life, chaps. xi.-xiii. ; for the fourth degree, xiv., xv. ; 
for the fifth degree, xvi., xvii. ; and for the sixth degree, xviii.-xxi. 
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in gloomy darkness and infested by snakes, vipers, 
reptiles, and other poisonous and loathsome creatures, 
which swarm out of the moat which surrounds the 
castle. The soul, in this stage, is being made vividly 
aware of its own foulness and deformity through 
indwelling sin. It shrinks from prayer, and only 
resorts to it once or twice a month, for the heart as 
yet is where its treasure is, among the honours and 
riches of the world. 


II 


From the humility and self-knowledge acquired in 
these outermost mansions we pass to the second stage 
of spiritual growth—the Prayer of Suffering. Here 
the distressed spirit is in a strait betwixt two. The 
voice of His Majesty—St. Teresa’s favourite appellation 
for God—is heard calling it from the inner chamber. 
The soul would follow, but alas! tepid and reluctant 
still, it is unwilling wholly to renounce the world. 
Therefore it suffers more than if, like the spiritually 
deaf person it had formerly been, it had not heard 
that Voice sounding so clear and sweet ‘within the 
heart. Which then is it to be—to go forward, or to 
turn back? Will, understanding, memory are roused 
_to new activity in this degree of prayer. These all 
point onwards to the peace and security and joy 
which dwell with the Lover of the soul alone. And 
yet, old worldly habits and the influence of com- 
panions are hard to overcome. Only by firmly grasp- 
ing the weapons of the cross, and by making it one’s 
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aim to endure as a servant the self-same trials as one’s 
Lord, can the perils of these courts be safely passed, 
and the beasts they still contain be turned into objects 
of ridicule and scorn. 


iit 


The next stage brings us to the Prayer of Holy Fear. 
The soul now knows that the worst is past. The 
reptiles of sin, discerned in their native foulness, are 
cordially hated and abhorred, and there is a new feeling 
of confidence and security as regards the future. 
Nevertheless, the soul is well aware that it is still 
excluded from the nearer presence of His Majesty : 
it is like a courtier who is kept waiting in the outer 
apartments of a palace. Somehow the sense of sweet- 
ness and joy in prayer is often absent, and dryness and 
aridity prevail, in spite of patient diligence, persever- 
ance,and good works. The truth is that the soul at 
this stage is being taught humility by an appearance 
of neglect on the part of God. Has it ever merited 
consolation and reward in prayer? If not, why should 
it expect what it has not deserved and God is by no 
means called upon to grant? In these mansions the 
soul is being proved and tested to the quick, in case 
any vestige of spiritual pride or personal conceit of 
sanctity should remain. Well is it when the seeming 
marks of contempt it then receives are turned to the 
grace of meekness and resignation, instead of being 
made the occasion of insubordination and disquiet, 
such as the devil would engender if he could. In this 
degree of prayer, the prayer of holy fear, we learn to 
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our great comfort that “humility is the ointment 
for our wounds,” and that ‘ perfection does not consist 
in consolation but in greater love.” 1 


IV 


When we reach the fourth mansions we attain to 
what is known as the Prayer of Quiet. Here the 
venomous reptiles of the early stages are seldom seen ; 
if they should chance to enter, they do good rather than 
harm, by rousing the soul to resist and overcome them. 
The chief characteristic of this degree of prayer is a 
distinction now first discerned between the natural 
and the supernatural. Hitherto the soul has been 
chiefly conscious of its own effort in devotion. It 
has been painstaking and industrious and persevering, 
often without any sensible result. But now it is made 
aware of the veturn of prayers, in the inward dilation 
and enlargement of the heart by God. St. Teresa 
labours to find metaphors which -will worthily set 
forth this difference. She likens natural prayer to a 
basin filled by aqueducts, supernatural prayer to a 
cistern filled by some bubbling well within itself, and 
gradually expanding in capacity as the celestial waters 
rise within it.2 Even in natural prayer we are aided 
by the grace of God, and we may be quite happy in 
it, just as we may be happy in other natural activities 
such as the making of a fortune or the cultivation of a 


1 Interior Castle, III. ii. 8, 15. 


* Compare her beautiful comparison of the different degrees of 
prayer to various modes of watering a garden, Life, chaps. xi. 10-17 ; 
peace ys Baia Hes Sabi 5). 
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friendship. But natural prayer is ever prayer that 
begins from self and seeks its end in God. Super- 
natural prayer, on the other hand, definitely begins 
from God and terminates in man. No mere effort 
of ours can secure it. To acquire it we must stand as 
a beggar before an emperor, and wait God’s pleasure 
with eyes cast down and a humble and contrite spirit. 

In these mansions the faculties are suspended ; the 
senses lose their sovereignty; and the soul, turning 
from all creatures, enters into the bliss of interior 
solitude with God. Not even utter poverty and 
inadequacy of thought can here interfere with prayer, 
for at the stage we have now reached “‘it is not so 
essential to think much as to love much.” What is 
more wonderful still, the soul is not at all put out by the 
confusion of the understanding or the wandering 
vagaries of the imagination. These do not in the 
least matter so long as the willis constant and gravitates 
steadfastly toward God. ‘We cannot stop the 
revolution of the heavens as they rush with velocity 
upon their course ; neither can we control our imagina- 
tion. When this wanders, we at once imagine that all 
the powers of the soul follow it ; we think everything 
is lost, and that the time spent in God’s presence is 
wasted. Meanwhile, the soul is perhaps entirely 
united to Him in the innermost mansions, while the 
imagination is in the precincts of the castle, struggling 
with a thousand wild and venomous creatures and 
gaining merit by its warfare.” 1 

As for the mind itself, a new wisdom is given to it, 
because it no more strives to put forth weakly laborious 
efforts of its own, but is wholly and childlikely absorbed 

1 Interior Castle, 1V.i. 9. 
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in God. ‘In the prayer of quiet, when the water 
flows from the spring itself and not through conduits, 
the mind ceases to act ; it is forced to do so, although 
it does not understand what is happening, and so 
wanders hither and thither in bewilderment, finding 
no place for rest. Meanwhile the will, entirely united 
to God, is much disturbed by the tumult of the 
thoughts: no notice, however, should be taken of 
them, or they would cause the loss of a great part of 
the favour the soul is enjoying. Let the spirit ignore 
these distractions and abandon itself in the arms of 
divine love: His Majesty will teach it how best to 
act, which chiefly consists in its recognizing its unworthi- 
ness of so great a good and occupying itself in thanking 
Him for it.” 4 


V 


The soul, however, is not yet fully established in 
grace and virtue. It is like a babe at the breast, 
which must passionately cling to its source of life, 
lest it should die immediately. The next stage to be 
reached is the Prayer of Union, in which thought, 
memory, imagination seem to fade away, and the soul, 
doing nothing whatever of itself, is brought by His 
Majesty into His house of wine. “‘ Oh, blessed state, 
in which the devil cannot injure us! What riches 
we receive while God so works in us that neither we 
ourselves nor any one else can impede Him! What 
will He not bestow, who is so eager to give, and who can 
give us all He desires !.”’ 2 


1 Inierior Castle, IV. iii. 7. * Totd. V1. 6. 
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To set forth in some measure the glories and privileges 
of this state, St. Teresa here introduces one of her 
beautiful parables from nature. Just as the cater- 
pillar, nourishing itself upon a mulberry leaf, diligently 
spins a silken shroud in which it wraps itself and dies, 
only to be transformed later, as by a miracle, into a 
glorious butterfly that dances in the sunshine; so 
must the soul, after much careful weaving of a righteous 
life (through diligence in prayer and hearing of sermons 
and zeal for good works), die to itself and live again 
in God, who will miraculously change it and raise it 
anew to the brighter and more joyous existence of 
fluttering in the sunshine of God’s love. ‘“ Forward, 
then, my daughters ! hasten over your work and build 
the little cocoon. Let us renounce self-love and self- 
will, care for nothing earthly, pray, mortify ourselves, 
be obedient, and perform all the other good works of 
which you know. Act up to your light; you have 
been taught your duties. Die! die! as the silk worm 
does when it has fulfilled the office of its creation, and 
you will see God and be immersed in His greatness, as 
the little silk worm is enveloped in its cocoon. . 
As soon as, by means of this prayer, the soul has become 
entirely dead to the world, it comes forth like a lovely 
little white butterfly! Oh, how great God is! How 
beautiful is the soul after having been immersed in 
God’s grandeur and united closely to Him for but a 
short time! Indeed, I do not think it is ever as long 
as half an hour. Truly the spirit does not recognize 
itself, being as different from what it was as the white 
butterfly from the repulsive caterpillar.” + 

Two things, however, have to be said further about 

1 Ibid. V. ii. 5, 6. 
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the fifth mansions. On the one hand, accompanying 
this delirious sweetness of spiritual re-creation and 
introduction to the love and light of God is a poignant 
feeling of unhappiness at the thought of so many souls 
as miss their way to Him. “ During prayer, this 
grief breaks forth into floods of tears, probably from 
the great pain felt at seeing God offended and at 
thinking how many souls, both heretics and heathens, 
are lost eternally, and, keenest grief of all, Christians 
also!’’1 On the other hand, these delectable ecstasies 
are likely to become snares to us, unless we are sedu- 
lously careful to maintain good works. “In -this 
most important matter, sisters, we should be most 
vigilant in little things, and take no notice of the 
great works we plan during prayer, which we imagine 
we would perform for other people.... The devil’s 
wiles are many; he would turn hell upside down a 
thousand times to make us think ourselves better than 
we are.... It is amusing to see souls who, while 
they are at prayer, fancy they are willing to be despised 
and publicly insulted for the love of God, yet after- 
wards do all they can to hide their small defects ; if 
any one unjustly accuses them of a fault, God deliver 
us from their outcries!”’ 2 


VI 


We next arrive at the Prayer of Spiritual Betrothal. 
Here St. Teresa lays the greatest emphasis on the 
courage and fortitude demanded of the soul that aspires 
to espousals with the King of Heaven. It is as if the 

1 Interior Castle, V. ii. 9. * Tbid. V. iii. 9, 10. 
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Lord were warning the disciples of the cost of following 
Him further, saying: ‘‘ Can ye drink of the cup which 
I drink, and be baptized with the baptism wherewith 
I am baptized ?’’ No words may describe the sweet 
interior pang, the stab of delicious anguish, which marks 
the attainment of this degree of prayer. A dart of 
heavenly love transfixes and wounds the heart—a 
dart which, on being extracted, seems to draw out 
the very spirit with it. ‘‘I saw in His hand a long 
spear of gold, and at the iron’s point there seemed to 
be a little fire. He appeared to me to be thrusting it 
at times into my heart, and to pierce my very entrails ; 
when He drew it out, He seemed to draw them out also, 
and to leave me all on fire with a great love of God. 
The pain was so great that it made me moan; and yet 
so surpassing was the sweetness of this excessive pain 
that I could not wish to be rid of it.... It isa caress- 
ing of love so sweet which now takes place between 
the soul and God, that I pray God of His goodness to 
make. him experience it who may think that I am 
lying.” 1 

The doors of the other mansions are now, so to speak, 
temporarily closed, while the Bridegroom enters the 
sixth mansion and clasps to His embrace the happy 
soul that is thus surrendered wholly to Himself. He 
confers sweet favours on His trembling spiritual bride, 
as if He were decking her with priceless jewels. A 


1 Life, chap. xxix. §17. In a note on this passage, Dr. Zimmer- 
man, the Carmelite editor of St. Teresa, states that, ‘“‘ with the help 
of a powerful magnesium light,’’ he has actually seen this wound in 
the heart of St. Teresa, now preserved in the convent of Carmelite 
nuns at Alba de Tormes. “ The chief wound, distinctly visible, 
‘is horizontal, about an inch and a half in length; it looks as if it 
had been inflicted with a knife, but formerly distinct traces of 
burning could be seen.” 
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locket is opened, and the flash as of a diamond is 
entrancingly exposed.1 In such moments as these— 
they are but few and brief—the soul enjoys an actual 
foretaste of the life of heaven. It is attracted and 
raised upwards, even as a wisp of straw is drawn by 
amber, and seems to have quitted the body altogether. 
When it returns to consciousness, it can give no account 
of the things unutterable it has tasted and seen and 
handled in its heavenly trance, save that the highest 
conceivable earthly happiness, even if it might be 
extended for ever throughout eternity, could not be 
compared with that wonderful moment of divine 
rapture. 

And yet, accompanying this sweetness of perfect 
peace there is again a poignant intensity of pain. 
The soul reprobates its former madness in having ever 
preferred the vile things of this world for the heavenly 
embraces of so divine a Lover. The glance of His 
pitiful meek eyes in reproach and sorrow and disappoint- 
ment is unbearable. The anguish therein experienced 
is no different from that of hell itself, save that it is 
submitted to with perfect acquiescence and meek 
humility, and therefore must issue in unending solace. 
“ Alas, O Lord, to what a state dost Thou bring those 
who love Thee! Yet these sufferings are as nothing 
compared with the reward Thou wilt give for them. 
It is right that great riches should be dearly bought.”’ 2 

Even here, however, St. Teresa’s marvellous sanity 
of spirit does not desert her. The soul that is favoured 
with these heavenly caresses must not rate itself more 

1 For this comparison of God to a diamond see also the Life, 
chap. xl. § 14. 

2 Interior Castle, VI. xi. 6. 
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highly on that account. They are given, or they are 
withheld, solely at the good pleasure of the Bride- 
groom of the soul, and they are not in themselves to 
be regarded as a proof of sanctity. ‘‘ There are many 
saints who never knew what it was to receive such 
favours, while others, who have received them, are 
not saints at all.” 1 St. Teresa herself even remon- 
strated with her divine Lover for granting them so 
freely in her own case, and asked that she might be 
found worthy to serve Him without the need of ,any 
such consolations. 


VII 


Few perhaps will be able to follow St. Teresa into the 
seventh mansions. The saint herself finds it difficult 
even to speak of them. In the poor and utterly 
inadequate language of human metaphor, the celestial 
marriage of the soul with God is here consummated. 
The Bridegroom at last takes pity on the prolonged 
and faithfully endured sufferings of the bride, and 
permits the divine union to be delayed no longer. The 
bride now asks, and receives, the “‘ kisses of His mouth.”’ 
That has come to pass which is spoken of in Scripture : 
“He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” The 
rain-drop merges into the river, the river into the 
ocean; the soul is now united to God the Son, even 
as God the Scn is one with God the Father. No 
longer are the candles separate; they melt together 
making but one flame, which is the flame of love. 
Fruition, the full glorious fruition of all that in this 


1 Toed. Vi. 1x. 19. 
C.RoP. Ss 
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life we were meant to be, is attained at last. “I am 
my Beloved’s, and He is mine.’”’ What has heaven 
itself to give that is more than this? ‘‘ Here the over- 
flowing waters are given to the wounded hart ; hete 
she delights in the tabernacles of God ; here the dove 
sent out by Noah, to see whether the flood had sub- 
sided, has plucked the olive branch, showing that she 
has found firm ground amongst the floods and tempests 
of this world.” + 

St. Teresa speaks of this experience as one of perfect 
security and peace. God rests in the human soul, as 
He does in the empyrean, in an unmoved centre of 
complete tranquillity and calm, which is far, far better 
than any ecstasies or the flights of trance. Not through 
the doors of the senses does He make His entrance, nor 
yet through the door of the imagination; but, all 
these being shut, He comes into the midst and speaks 
His word of peace to the distracted and agitated heart. 
When He speaks peace, He also makes peace, for His 
words are acts; and in that peace, so wondrously 
beatific, which He creates, all the former tumults of 
the soul subside. Martha no more envies the repose 
of Mary: Mary no longer sits apart from Martha. 
The active and the contemplative life are perfected into 
one. Trials and labours, suffering and fatigue, may 
still be expected to come and go, but none of these 
things can henceforth move the settled soul from its 
safe and final resting-place in God. Wars on life’s 
frontiers avail not to disturb the King upon His throne. 
Has not the Lord appeared in resurrection glory, saying 
to the soul of His faithful servant: “Care for My 
affairs as if they were thine, and I will care for thine 

1 Interioy Castle, VII. iii. 12. 
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as if they were Mine own”? Not that the soul never 
can sin again. Against that peril the utmost watch- 
fulness is necessary; but it knows it is now in the 
tender keeping of God’s love, and none shall be able to 
pluck it out of the Father’s hand. 


At such heights, and in such company, we may well 
lay down our burden of enquiry, and leave the subject 
we have been studying together in these pages. Who 
that has learned to know and admire this Spanish 
mystic will not share the sentiments of the poet Crashaw, 
in his lines written Upon the Book,and Picture of the 
Seraphical Saint Teresa : 


“‘O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 
_By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire ; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His ; 

By all the Heav’ns thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the Seraphim !) ; 

By all of Him we have in thee ; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die!” 


nae 
Me, 
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APPENDIX OF QUOTATIONS! 


A. THE NATURE OF PRAYER. 


(1) ‘‘ Prayer is the great duty and the greatest privilege 
of a Christian ; it is his intercourse with God, his sanctuary 
in troubles, his remedy for sins, his cure of griefs.... Let 
us but remember how many needs we have, at how cheap a 
rate we may obtain their remedies, and yet how honourable 
the employment is, to go to God with confidence, and to fetch 
our supplies with easiness and joy ; and then, without farther 
preface, we may address ourselves to the understanding of 
that duty by which we imitate the employment of angels 
and beatified spirits, by which we ascend to God in spirit 
while we remain on earth, and God descends on earth while 
He yet resides in heaven, sitting there on the throne of His 
kingdom.” 

JEREMY TayLor, Works (ed. R. Heber), vol. iii. p. 70. 


(2) ‘‘ Piety is the daily renewing of the ideal, the steadying 
of our inner being, agitated, troubled, and embittered by 
the common accidents of existence. Prayer is the spiritual 
balm, the precious cordial which restores to us peace and 
courage. It reminds us of pardon and of duty. It says to 
us, ‘ Thou art loved—love ; thou hast received—give ; thou 
must die—labour while thou canst; overcome anger by 
kindness ; overcome evil with good.’ ” 

Amiel’s Journal (tr. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD), p. 258. 


1Most of the following selected extracts have been gleaned from the 
reading of many years. Some, however, have been kindly contributed 
by Dr. James Moffatt, and a few others have been taken, by permission, 
from Dr. James Hastings’ Christzan Doctrine of Prayer. 
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A. The Nature of Prayer (cont.). 

(3) ‘‘ The conception of prayer as a means of influencing an 
unwilling God to do that which He would not otherwise have 
done rests on a theory of the relation of the divine will to the 
human which is equally unsatisfactory to ethics and to religion. 
The true conception of prayer is that it opens the way for the 
impartation of the divine blessings by providing the necessary 
condition of their bestowal, and this all along the line.” 


W. Apams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, p. 385. 


(4) ‘‘ Prayer is the use of our highest faculty, our free will, 
to produce the most valuable of results by gaining those gifts 
from God which are dependent for their bestowal upon the 
freedom of the choice with which we desire to receive them, 
and could not otherwise be given us at all.” 


J. R. Intincwortn, The Gospel Miracles, p. 90. 


(5) ‘“‘ Nothing so dignifies human nature, or so enhances 
the sense of its fixed relation with the divine as does prayer, 
the true conception of which involves the idea of a certain 
power possessed by humanity over God.... Prayer is God’s 
acknowledgment, His endorsement of His own gift of freedom 
to man; it is His royal invitation (an invitation which has 
in it the nature and force of a command) to man to exert this 
privilege, to use this power. It is God the Almighty who 
says, and who says to man, ‘ Ask me concerning my sons, 
and concerning the work of my hands command ye me.’ ” 


Dora GREENWELL, Essays, p. 129. 


(6) “‘ Prayer is religion in act—that is to say, real religion. 
It is prayer which distinguishes religious phenomena from all 
those which resemble them or lie near to them, from the moral 
sense, for instance, or aesthetic feeling. ... Religion is nothing 
if it is not the vital act by which the whole spirit seeks to save 
itself by attaching itself to its principle. This act is prayer, 
by which I mean... the movement of the soul putting itself 
in personal relation and contact with the mysterious power 
whose presence it feels even before it is able to give it a name.” 

A. SABATIER, Philosophy of Religion (Eng. tr.), 
pp. 27, 28. 
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A. The Nature of Prayer (cont.). 
(7) ‘‘ Prayer seeks all that God is, and gives Him all that we 
are or can.” 
G. CONGREVE, Christian Progress, p. 182. 


(8) ‘‘Can there be prayer if the personality of God is no 
longer believed? I think so; prayer may be conceived as 
(t) communion with God; (2) recognition of the highest 
truth within us; (3) intense resignation to law, i.e. to the will 
of God; (4) intense aspiration within the limits of our own 
powers.” 

- B. Jowett, Letters, p. 241. 


(9) ‘‘ By prayer I do not mean a request for anything 
preferred to a deity; I mean intense soul-emotion, intense 
aspiration.” 

R. JEFFERIES, The Story of my Heart, p. 202. 


(10) ‘‘ Prayer is power within us to communicate with the 
desired beyond our thirsts.... And let the prayer be as a 
little fountain. Rising on a spout, from dread of the hollow 
below, the prayer may be prolonged in words begetting words, 
and have a pulse of fervour: the spirit of it has fallen after 
the first jet.... We do not get to any heaven by renouncing 
the Mother we spring from; and when there is an eternal 
secret for us, it is best to believe that Earth knows, to keep 
near her, even in our utmost aspirations.”’ 


Gro. MEREDITH, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, chap. xiv. 


(11) ‘In prayer we come into close communion with a 
Higher than we know, and seek to contemplate Divine perfec- 
tion. Its climax and consummation is attained when we 
realise the universal Permeance, the entire Goodness, and the 
Fatherly Love, of the Divine Being.... What is important 
is that we should apply our own efforts towards the fulfilment 
of our petition, and not be satisfied with wishes alone. Every- 
thing accomplished has to be done by actual work and activity 
of some kind, and it is unreasonable to expect the rest of the 
universe to take trouble on our behalf while we ourselves 
are supine.” 

Str OLivER LopGeE, The Substance of Faith, pp. 117, 118. 
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A. The Nature of Prayer (cont.). 

(12) ‘In our prayer God returns from His projection in 
Nature to speak with Himself. When we speak to God it 
is really the God who lives in us speaking through us to Him- 
self. His Spirit returns to Him who gave it; and returns 
not void, but bearing our souls with Him.... Our prayer is 
the momentary function of the Eternal Son’s communion and 
intercession with the Eternal Father. We are integrated 
in advance into the final Christ, for whom, and to whom, 
all creation moves.”’ 


P. T. Forsytu, The Soul of Prayer, pp. 42, 85. 


(13) “‘He [Dr. Johnson] observed that to reason philo- 
sophically on the nature of prayer was very unprofitable.” 
BoswELt, Life of Johnson (ed. G. B. Hill), vol. ii. p. 178. 


B. THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER. 


(x) “‘ Prayer is the most perfect and divine action that a 
rational soul is capable of. Yea, it is the only principal action 
for the exercising of which the soul was created, since in prayer 
alone the soul is united to God; hence it is of all actions and 
duties the most indispensably necessary.” 


AUGUSTINE BAKER, Sancta Sophia. 


(2) ‘Since prayer places our understanding in the divine 
brightness and light, and exposes our will to the width of 
heavenly love, there is nothing that so effectually purges our 
understanding from its ignorance, or our will from its depraved 
affections. It is the water of benediction, which, when 
sprinkled on them, makes the plants of our good desires grow 
green and flourish, washes our souls from their imperfection, 
and quenches the thirst of passion in our hearts.” 


St. FRANCIS OF SALES, The Devout Life, part i. chap. i. 


(3) “It ought to be thy chief and continual exercise, to 
pacify that throne of thy heart, that the Supreme King may 
rest therein. The way to pacify it will be to enter into thyself 
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B. The Necessity of Prayer (cont.). 


by means of internal recollection ; all thy protection is to be 
prayer and a loving recollection of the divine presence. When 
thou seest thyself more sharply assaulted, retreat into that 
region of peace, where thou wilt find the fortress. When 
thou art more faint-hearted, betake thyself to this refuge of 
prayer, the only armour for overcoming the enemy and mitigat- 
ing tribulation. Thou oughtest not to be at a distance from 
it in a storm, to the end thou mayest, as another Noah, 
experience tranquillity, security, and serenity, in order that 
thy will may be resigned, devoted, peaceful, and courageous.” 


MICHAEL DE Motinos, The Spiritual Guide, part i. ch. i. 


(4) “There is no greater argument in the world of our 
spiritual danger and unwillingness to religion, than the back- 
wardness which most men have always, and all men have 
sometimes, to say their prayers: so weary of their length, 
so glad when they are done, so witty to excuse and frustrate 
an opportunity ; and yet all is nothing but a desiring of God 
to give us the greatest and best things we can need, and which 
can make us happy. It is a work so easy, so honourable, and 
to so great purpose, that in all the instances of religion and 
providence (except only the incarnation of His Son), God 
hath not given us a greater argument of His willingness to have 
us saved, and of our unwillingness to accept it, His goodness 
and our gracelessness, His infinite condescension and our 
carelessness and folly, than by rewarding so easy a duty with 
so great blessings.” 


JEREMY Taytor, Works, vol. iv. pp. 217, 218. 
s 


(5) “In this distribution of time devotion surely should 
not lackits share: it rather justly claimeth the choicest portion 
to be allotted thereto, as being incomparably the noblest 
part of our duty, and the mainest concernment of our lives. 
The feeding our souls and nourishing our spiritual life, the 
refreshing our spirits with those no less pleasant than whole- 
some exercises, the driving on our correspondence and com- 
merce with heaven, the improving our friendship and interest 
with God, are affairs which above all others do best deserve, 
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B. The Necessity of Prayer (cont.). 

and most need being secured. They must not therefore be 
left at random, to be done by the by, as it hitteth by chance, 
or as the fancy taketh us.” 


Isaac Barrow, Works (ed. 1830), vol. i. p. 156. 


(6) ‘‘ Prayer is necessary in order that we may be kept to 
the true point from whence to look at the world, from which 
we are always in danger of departing; to cure the wounds 
caused by self-love and sensibility; to reanimate decaying 
courage; to prevent the invasion, which is ever to be appre- 
hended, of indolence, frivolity, indifference, of spiritual or 
ecclesiastical pride.... Prayer is like the air in certain 
isles of the ocean, which is so pure that no vermin can live in 
it. We ought to surround ourselves by this atmosphere, 
as the diver is surrounded by the diving-bell before he descends 
into the sea.” 


A. Vinet, Pastoral Theology (tr. 1859), p. 102. 


(7) ‘“‘ Prayer is and remains always a native and deepest 
impulse of the soul of man; and, correctly gone about, is 
of the very highest benefit (nay, one might say, indispensability) 
to every man aiming morally high in this world. No prayer, 
no religion, or at least only a dumb and lamed one! Praye1 
is a turning of one’s soul, in heroic reverence, in infinite 
desire and endeavour, towards the Highest, the All-Excellent, 
Omnipotent, Supreme. The modern Hero, therefore, ought 
not to give up praying, as he has latterly all but done.... 
On the whole, Silence is the one safe form of prayer known 
to me, in this poor sordid era—though there are ejaculatory 
words too which occasionally rise on one, with a felt propriety 
and veracity ; words very welcome in such case! Prayer 
is the aspiration of our poor, struggling, heavy-laden soul 
towards its Eternal Father; and, with or without words, 
ought not to become impossible, nor, I persuade myself, need 
it ever.” 


Thomas Carlyle : A History of the First Forty Years, 
by J. A. FrRoupDE, vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 
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B. The Necessity of Prayer (cont.). 

(8) ‘‘ One conclusion theoretically has been much on my 
mind—it is the increased importance and necessity and 
benefit of prayer.” 


Life of W. E. Gladstone, by JoHN MorLEy, vol. i. p. 84. 


C.. THE VALUE OF PRAYER. 


(1) “‘ Prayer is alone that which vanquishes God; but 
Christ has willed that it be operative for no evil: He has 
conferred on it all its value in the cause of good. And so it 
knows nothing save how to recall the souls of the departing 
from the very path of death, to transform the weak, to restore 
the sick, to purge the possessed, to open prison-bars, to loose 
the bonds of the innocent. Likewise it washes away faults, 
repels temptations, extinguishes persecutions, consoles the faint- 
hearted, cheers the high-spirited, escorts travellers, appeases 
waves, makes robbers stand aghast, nourishes the poor, governs 
the rich, upraises the fallen, arrests the falling, confirms the 
standing. Prayer is the wall of faith, her armour defensive 
and offensive against the foe who keeps watch over us on all 
sides. And so, never walk we unarmed.” 


TERTULLIAN, De Ovatione, chap. xxix. 


(2) ‘‘ If any one, while in prayer, should obtain the grace 
to be drawn out of himself, as it were, and into the sphere of 
the Divine glory, from whence he returns after a time fired 
with an ardent love of God, inflamed with a burning zeal for 
righteousness, and also filled with extreme fervour in the 
pursuit of all spiritual occupations and studies. . . that soul 
will evidently have a not unfounded claim to say that he has 
been brought into the banqueting house, because out of the 
abundance of his charity he has begun to manifest and utter 
the effects of that inebriation which, unlike every other, is 
in the highest degree salutary and good.” 


St. BERNARD, Seymons on the Song of Songs, xlix. § 4. 
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C. The Value of Prayer (cont.). 


(3) “‘O how great a thing, how marvellous, a godly Chris- 
tian’s prayer is ! how powerful with God ; that a poor human 
creature should speak with God’s Majesty in heaven, and not 
be affrighted, but, on the contrary, know that God smiles on 
him for Christ’s sake, His dearly beloved Son.... I know, 
whenever I have earnestly prayed, I have been amply heard, 
and have obtained more than I prayed for. God, indeed, 
sometimes delayed, but at last He came.” 


Martin LUTHER, Table Talk (ed. A. Chalmers), 
PP- 155, 156. 


(4) ‘‘ Look diligently, and leave no corner therein unsearched, 
for there is treasure hid, even the treasure of your first and 
second experience of the grace of God toward you.... Re- 
member also your tears and prayers to God; yea how you 
sighed under every hedge for mercy. Have you never a hill 
Mizar to remember ? Have you forgot the close, the milkhouse, 
the stable, the barn, and the like, where God did visit your 
soul ?” 

Joun Bunyan, Preface to Grace Abounding. 


(5) “‘ Christian, dost thou not sometimes when, after long 
gazing heavenward, thou hast got a glimpse of Christ, dost 
thou not seem to have been with Paulin the third heaven?... 
Didst thou never look so long upon the Son of God till thine 
eyes were dazzled with His astonishing glory ; and did not the 
splendour of it make all things below seem black and dark 
to thee when thou lookedst down again ? ”’ 


R. Baxter, Saints’ Everlasting Rest, part i. chap. iv. 


(6) “‘ I must have you praying for me: I am black shamed 
for evermore now with Christ’s goodness; and in private, 
on the r7th and 18th of August, I got a full answer of my 
Lord to be a graced minister, and a chosen arrow hidden in 
His own quiver. But know this, assurance is not keeped but 
by watching and prayer.... Give hours of the day to 
prayer. Fash Christ (if I may speak so) and importune Him ; 
be often at His gate; give His door no rest. I can tell you 
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C. The Value of Prayer (cont.). 

He will be found. Oh, what sweet fellowship is betwixt 

Him and me! I am imprisoned, but He is not imprisoned. 

He hath shamed me with His kindness. He hath come to my 

prison, and run away with my heart and all my love.” 
Letters of Samuel Rutherford (ed. A. A. Bonar), 


pp. 89, 275. 


(7) ‘“‘ The place of prayer is a precious habitation, for I 
now saw that the prayers of the saints were precious incense ; 
and a trumpet was given to me that I might sound forth this 
language; that the children might hear it and be invited 
together to this precious habitation, where the prayers of the 
saints, as Sweet incense, arise before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. I saw this habitation to be safe—to be inwardly 
quiet when there were great stirrings and commotions in the 
world.” 

JoHN WooLMAN, Journal, chap. x. 


(8) “Once the young artist [Mr. Richmond], finding his 
invention flag du1ing a whole fortnight, went to Blake, as was 
his wont, for some advice or comfort. He found him sitting 
at tea with his wife. He related his distress; how he felt 
deserted by the power of invention. To his astonishment, 
Blake turned to his wife suddenly and said: ‘It is just so 
with us, is it not, for weeks together, when the visions forsake 

‘us? What do we do then, Kate?’ ‘ We kneel down and 
pray, Mr. Blake.’ ”’ 
Life of William Blake, by A. GILCHRIST, p. 317. 


(9) ‘‘ Without entering into an abstruse point of divinity, 
one thing is plain; namely, that the person who lays open his 
doubts and distresses in prayer, with feeling and sincerity, 
must necessarily, in the act of doing so, purify his mind from 
the dross of worldly passions and interests, and bring it into 
that state, when the resolutions adopted are likely to be 
selected rather from a sense of duty, than from any inferior 


motive.” 
Sir W. Scott, The Heart of Midlothian, chap. xiv. 
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C. The Value of Prayer (cont.). 


(10) ““I have been too neglectful of practical religion—I 
mean, actual and stated prayer.... I find a true joy after 
a sincere prayer; but for want of habit my mind wanders, 
and I cannot pray as I ought. Thanksgiving is pleasant in 
the performance; but prayer and distinct confession I find 
most serviceable to my spiritual health when I can do it.” 


S. T. CoLerIDGE, Letters (ed. E. H. COLERIDGE), vol. i. 
Pp. 247- 


(11) ‘‘ Of the whole household . . . Hollingsworth, I appre- 
hend, was the only one who began the day with prayer. My 
sleeping room being but thinly partitioned from his, the solemn 
murmur of his voice made its way to my ears, compelling me 
to be an auditor of his awful privacy with the Creator. . 

It is so rare, in these times, to meet with a man of prayerful 
habits (except, of course, in the pulpit), that such an one is 
decidedly marked out by a light of transfiguration, shed upon 
him by the divine interview from which he passes into his 
daily life.” 

N. Hawrtnorne, The Blithedale Romance, chap. vi. 


(12) ‘‘ One may intend sacrifice and prayer to be the means 
of winning divine favour and divine gifts; but, among all 
the various possible devotional rites it is neither conceivable 
nor justifiable to subordinate any one of them to another as 
a means toan end. Each devotional act, rather, like artistic 


action, possesses in itself its end, and its power to satisfy the 
human heart.” 


A. Ritscui, Doctrine of Reconciliation (Eng. tr.), p. 284. 


(13) ‘‘ Prayer is then so noble, because it is the work of 
man as man; of man realizing his being and destiny with a 
vividness which is necessary to him in no other occupation. 
But what shall we say of it, when we reflect further that in 
prayer man holds converse with God: that the Being of 
Beings, with all His majestic attributes, filling and transcend- 
ing the created universe, traversing human history, traversing 
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C. The Value of Prayer (cont.). 


each man’s own individual history, is before him: that although 
man is dust and ashes, he is, by prayer, already welcomed in 
the very courts of heaven ? ” 


H. P. Lippon, Some Elements of Religion, pp. 174, 175. 


(14) “‘I say Prayer is good. I counsel it to you again and 
again : in joy, in sickness of heart... we make prayer a part 
of us, praying for no gifts, no interventions; through the 
faith in prayer opening the soul to the undiscerned. And take 
this, my Beauchamp, for the good in prayer, that it makes us 
repose in the unknown with confidence, makes us flexible to 
change, makes us ready for revolution—for life, then! He 
who has the fountain of prayer in him will not complain of 
hazards. Prayer is the recognition of laws ; the soul’s exercise 
and source of strength ; its thread of conjunction with them. 

Cast forth the soul in prayer, you meet the effluence of 
the outer truth, you join with the creative elements giving 
breath to you; and that crust of habit which is the soul’s 
tomb; and custom, the soul’s tyrant; and pride, our volcano 
peak that sinks us in a crater; and fear, which plucks the 
feathers from the wings of the soul and sits it naked and 
shivering in a vault, where the passing of a common hod- 
man’s foot above sounds like the king of terrors coming— 
you are free of them, you live in the day and for the future, 
by this exercise and discipline of the soul’s faith.” 


GEO. MEREDITH, Beauchamp’s Career, chap. xxix. 


(15) ‘“‘ The uses of prayer! As well ask the child the uses 
of prayer, or the lover the uses of kisses, or the man of genius 
the uses of raptures, or the musician the uses of his inspiring 
and divine art. As well talk about the mechanics of prayer, 
or the hydraulic forces of prayer, as to ask of a wise man the 
uses of prayer. It is the going forth of the soul in rapture or 
confession. Except a man believe terribly in God, it is useless 
to him.” 

GEORGE Dawson, Prayers (Second Series), p. 15. 


C.ReP, oD; 
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C. The Value of Prayer (cont.). 

(16) ‘‘ Prayer is my Fourth Dimension. When I am alone, 
I cannot think of any theme without bringing in God; and 
of all intellectual—not to say spiritual—pleasures my chiefest 
is to talk to Him.” 


A. D. Grant, in Men of the Knotted Heart, by T. CASSELS, 
p. 140. 


(17) ‘‘ Hidden, exhaustless treasury, heaven-taught Prayer, 
Armoury of unseen aids—watchword and spell 
At which blest Angels pitch their tent and dwell 
About us—glass to bring the bright Heavens near— 
Sea of eternal beauty—wondrous stair 
By patriarch seen—key leading to the cell 
Where better worlds lie hidden—secret well 
Where Love with golden chalice may repair, 
And slake his thirst, nursing with fragrant dews 
Heaven’s lilies fair, and rose on wild-wood spray, 
Calm thought and high resolve ! strange instrument, 
Wherewith from spheres serene music is sent” 
Into the mind, throwing o’er all fresh hues 
And mystic colourings—yet we cannot pray ! 


Isaac WILLIAMS, The Cathedral, p. 14. 


(18) ‘‘ The privilege of prayer to me is one of the most 
cherished possessions, because faith and experience alike 
convince me that God Himself sees and answers, and His 
answers I never venture to criticize. It is only my part to 
ask.... In the quiet of home, in the heat of life and strife, 
in the face of death, the privilege of speech with God is inestim- 
able. I value it more because it calls for nothing that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot give—that is, the 
simplest expression to his simplest desire. When I can 
neither see, nor hear, nor speak, still I can pray so that God 
can hear. When I finally pass through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I expect to pass through it in conversation with Him.” 


Sir WILFRED GRENFELL, quoted by H. E. Fospick, 
The Meaning of Prayer, pp. 39, 40. 
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D. THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


(1) “I see plainly that God answers prayer (Ps. Ixii.). 
The whole world proclaims the fact.... Whatever aspect 
matters may assume, we can achieve all through prayer. 
This alone is the almighty queen of human destiny. There- 
with we can accomplish everything, and thus maintain what 
already exists, amend what is defective, patiently put up with 
the inevitable, overcome what is evil, and preserve all that is 
good.” 

Letiers of Martin Luther (ed. M. A. CuRRIE), pp. 231, 384. 


(2) ‘‘ We do not more desire to be blessed than God does 
to hear us importunate for blessing; and He weighs every 
sigh, and bottles up every tear, and records every prayer, and 
looks through the cloud with delight to see us upon our knees, 
and, when He sees His time, His light breaks through it, and 
shines upon us. Only we must not make our accounts for God 
according to the course of the sun, but the measure of eternity. 
He measures us by our needs, and we must not measure Him 
by our impatience.... For aught we know, we are already 
entered into the cloud that brings the blessing.” 


JEREMY TayLor, Works, vol. ii. p. 88. 


(3) ‘‘ Another time I had a tumour on one of the tonsils in 
my throat, white and hard like a bone.... And when I had ~ 
by the physician’s advice applied such remedies as he thought 
fittest, and it no whit altered, but remained as hard as at the 
first, at the end of about a quarter of a year I was check’d 
in conscience that I had never publicly praised God particularly 
for any of the deliverances which He had vouchsafed me. 
And being speaking of God’s confirming our belief of His 
Word by His fulfilling of promises, and hearing prayers, I 
annexed some thankful mention of my own experiences ; 
and suddenly the tumour vanished, and no sign wherever it 
had been remained. Nor did I either swallow it down or spit 
it out, nor knew what went with it to this day.” 

Reliquiae Baxterianae (1696), p. 81. 
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(4) ‘‘ On Saturday my bodily strength quite failed, so that 
for several hours I could scarce lift up my head. On Sunday 
I was obliged to lie down most part of the day, being easy 
only in that posture. Yet in the evening my weakness was 
suspended, while I was calling sinners to repentance. But at 
our love-feast which followed, beside the pain in my back and 
head, and the fever which still continued upon me, just as I 
began to pray, I was seized with such a cough that I could 
hardly speak. At the same time came strongly into my mind, 
“These signs shall follow them that believe.’ I called on 
Jesus aloud, to ‘increase my faith,’ and to ‘ confirm the word 
of His grace.’ While I was speaking my pain vanished away ; 
the fever left me ; my bodily strength returned ; and for many 
weeks I felt neither weakness nor pain. ‘ Unto Thee, O Lord, 
do I give thanks.’ ” 

Joun WESLEY, Journal, May 10, 1741. 


(5) “I can say that I never returned empty, when in straits 
and oppression I called upon God. This is saying infinitely 
much; more I cannot and must not say. Important as each 
experience was at the critical moment for myself, the recital 
of them would be flat, improbable, and insignificant, were I 
to specify the separate cases. Happy was I, that a thousand 
little incidents in combination proved, as clearly as the drawing 
of my breath proved me to be living, that I was not without 
God in the world. He was near to me, I was before Him. 
This is what, with a diligent avoidance of all theological 
systematic terms, I can with the greatest truth declare.” 

GoETHE, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship (tr. CARLYLE), 

book vi. 


(6) “‘ Trust in God with all your might, my dear Keats. 
From my soul I declare to you that I never applied for help, 
or for consolation, or for strength, but I found it. I always 
rose up from my knees with a refreshed fury, an iron-clenched 
firmness, a crystal piety of feeling that sent me streaming on 
with a repulsive power against the troubles of life.”’ 


B. R. Haypon, Correspondence (ed. His Son), vol. ii. p. 2. 
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(7) ‘‘ Nor steed nor soldier can oppose the Gods: 
Nor is there aught above like Jove himself, 
Nor weighs against his purpose, when once fixt, 
Aught but, with supplicating knee, the Prayers. 
Swifter than light are they, and every face, 
Tho’ different, glows with beauty ; at the throne 
Of mercy, when clouds shut it from mankind, 
They fall bare-bosom’d and indignant Jove 
Drops at the soothing sweetness of their voice 
The thunder from his hand.”’ 
W.S. Lanpor, Gebiy, book v. 


(8) ““ What an awful weapon prayer is! With the prayer 
of faith we can do anything. Mark xi. 24: ‘Therefore I 
say unto you, what things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them ’— 
saved me from madness in my twelve months’ sorrows, and it 
is so simple, and so wide—wide as eternity, simple as light, 
true as God Himself; and yet it is just the last text of Scrip- 
ture which is talked of, or preached on, or used !”’ 


Life of Charles Kingsley, by His WIFE, vol. 1. p. 97. 


(9) “On all my expeditions, prayer made me stronger, 
morally and mentally, than my non-praying companions. 
It did not blind my eyes, or dull my mind, or close my ears ; 
but, on the contrary, it gave me confidence. It did more: 
it gave me joy, and pride, in my work, and lifted me hopefully 
over the one thousand five hundred miles of forest tracks, 
eager to face the day’s perils and fatigues. You may know 
when prayer is answered, by that glow of content which fills 
one who has flung his cause before God, as he rises to his feet.” 


H. M. STanLey, Autobiography, p. 520. 


(10) “‘I have had not only hundreds and thousands, but 
literally tens of thousands of answers to prayer. When I 
began to pray about the orphans, forty years ago, I asked 
for a House, and for £1000. I never doubted the £1000 
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would come; I had to wait eighteen months before the last 
of it was received, but it came. Since then I have received 
£650,000 in answer to prayer.” 


Life of George Miiller, by W. H. HARDING, pp. 301, 302. 


(rr) ‘‘ The so-called ‘ difficulties of prayer’... are identical 
with the difficulties of the moral life in general. They are not 
involved in any relation of a subordinate to a superior will, 
one working within the other. They do not make prayer 
impossible or unmeaning any more than the difficulty of free- 
willed life make choice or action impossible or fictitious. The 
evidence of the reality of Prayer and of its efficacy must le 
not in our recognition of its specific answer, but in our assur- 
ance of the nature of the Being to whom it is offered.” 


Life of Phillips Brooks, by A. V. G. ALLEN, vol. li. p. 350. 


(12) “‘ Prayer which receives no reply must be pronounced 
in vain.”’ 
R. JEFFERIES, The Story of my Heart, p. 198. 


(13) “‘ Notice here what the true basis of prayer is. The 
prayer that is answered is the prayer after God’s will. And 
the reason for this is plain. What is God’s will is God’s wish. 
And when a man does what God wills, he does what God 
wishes done.... And the wish in us is almost equivalent to 
the answer. It is the answer casting its shadow backwards. 
Already the thing is done in the mind of God. It casts two 
shadows—one backward, one forward. The backward shadow 
—that is the wish before the thing is done, which sheds itself 
in prayer. The forward shadow—that is the joy after the 
thing is done, which sheds itself in praise. Oh, what a rich 
and wonderful life this ideal life must be. Asking anything, 
getting everything, willing with God, praying with God, 
praising with God. Surely it is too much, this last promise.” 

Henry Drummonp, The Ideal Life, pp. 231, 232. 


(14) ““I have no hypothesis to offer beyond what the 
phenomenon of ‘prayerful communion,’ especially when 
certain kinds of incursion from the subconscious region take 
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part in it, immediately suggests. The appearance is that in 
this phenomenon something ideal, which in one sense is part 
of ourselves and in another sense is not ourselves, actually 
exerts an influence, raises our centre of personal energy, and 
produces regenerative effects unattainable in other ways.”’ 


WILLIAM JAMES, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 523. 


(15) “I am glad that you have asked me about prayer, 
oecause I have rather strong ideas on the subject. First 
consider what are the facts. There exists around us a spiritual 
universe, and that universe is in actual relation with the 
material. From the spiritual universe comes the energy 
which maintains the material; the energy which makes the 
life of each individual spirit.... Plainly, we must endeavour 
to draw in as much spiritual life as possible, and we must place 
our minds in any attitude which experience shows to be 
favourable to such indrawal. Prayer is the general name 
for that attitude of open and earnest expectancy. If we then 
ask to whom we pray, the answer (strangely enough) must be 
that that does not much matter. The prayer is not indeed a 
purely subjective thing ;—it means a real increase in intensity 
of absorption of spiritual power or grace ;—but we do not 
know enough of what takes place in the spiritual world to 
know how the prayer operates ;—who is cognizant of it, or 
through what channel the grace is given.... To say that 
God hears us is merely to restate the first principle—that grace 
flows in from the infinite spiritual world.” 


F. W. H. Myers, quoted in Varieties of Religious 
Experience, pp. 460, 467. 


(16) ‘‘ We do not know the laws which govern the inter- 
action of different orders of intelligence, nor do we know how 
much may depend on our own attitude and conduct. It may 
be that prayer is an instrument which can influence higher 
agencies, and that by its neglect we are losing the aid of an 
engine of help for our lives and for the lives of others.” 


Sir OLIVER LopGE, Man and the Universe, p. 51. 
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(17) ‘‘ My creed leads me to think that prayer is efficacious, 
and surely a day’s asking God to overrule all these events for 
good is not lost. Still, there is a great feeling that when a 
man is praying he is doing nothing, and this feeling, 1 am sure, 
makes us give undue importance to work, sometimes even to 
the hurrying over or even to the neglect of prayer.... Lately, 
too, I have become calm. Before, I worked—oh, so hard and 
so much, and asked God to bless my work. Now I try to 
pray more and get more blessing, and then work enough to let 
the blessing find its way through me to men. And that is 
the better way.... Try not to fly round so much: take 
more time with God. Be more in private prayer with Him.” 


James Gilmour of Mongolia, by R. LovETT, pp. 49, 238. 


(18) ‘“‘ Mr. Taylor was dictating to his secretary, walking up 
and down the room as was his wont, when he repeated in 
one of his letters what he had written above: ‘ We are praying 
for and expecting a hundred new missionaries to come out 
in 1887.’ Did he really mean it? Mr. Stevenson saw the 
secretary, a young man who was himself to be one of the 
Hundred, look up with an incredulous smile. ‘If the Lord 
should open windows in heaven,’ that look seemed to say, 
‘then might this thing be.’ Mr. Taylor saw it too, and 
immediately caught fire. ‘After that, he went beyond me 
altogether,’ recalled Mr. Stevenson, ‘ Never shall I forget 


the conviction with which he said: ‘If you showed me a 
photograph of the whole hundred, taken in China, I could 
not be more sure than Iam now.”’’... What a year it was ! 


Preceded by two days of prayer, because one was not enough, 
it ended with the last party of the Hundred on their way to 
China—all the work accomplished, all expenses met—and with 
a fulness of blessing that was spreading and to spread in ever- 
widening circles.”’ 


Hudson Taylor, by Dr. and Mrs. Howarp TaytLor, 
PP. 422-4. 


(19) “‘ My life is one long, daily, hourly record of answered 
prayer. For physical health, for mental overstrain, for 
guidance given marvellously, for errors and dangers averted, 
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for enmity to the Gospel subdued, for food provided at the 
exact hour needed, for everything that goes to make up life 
and my poor service, I can testify with a full and often wonder- 
stricken awe that I believe God answers prayer.... In my 
case it is care and love and forbearance all the way through ; 
and all this I trace back to the great amount of prayer which 
has ever followed me, to the quality more than the quantity 
of that intercession. Prayer-waves pulsate from Britain all 
through Calabar.... I have always said that I have no 
idea how and why God has carried me over so many funny and 
hard places, and made these hordes of people submit to me, 
or why the Government should have given me the privilege of 
a magistrate among them, except in answer to prayer made at 
home forme. Itisall beyond my comprehension, The only way 
I can explain it is on the ground that I have been prayed for 
more than most. Pray on, dear one—the power lies that way.’’ 
Mary Slessor of Calabar, by W. P. LiviINGsTONE, 


PP. 293; 295. 


(20) “In the periods of illness and slow convalescence, I 
fell into the practice of writing down prayers, and making 
lists of persons for whom I wished to pray. I always attached 
the dates to these entries. _ In the-course of years these became 
a storehouse of arguments for the reality and value of prayer. 
I discovered that the answers to prayer are not, as a rule, 
sudden or startling, but gradual;...only when time is 
allowed and you turn back on the records of the past, do you 
stand in awe before the demonstration that your prayer, so 
helpless and imperfect, going up into the silent heavens, has 
been allowed to work and to achieve unexpected results. 
This practice, which grew out of my times of weakness, led me 
to the discovery that the times of weakness themselves were 
part, and not the least fruitful part, of the plan. I found 
again and again Samuel Rutherford’s secret: ‘ Whenever 
I am in the cellar of affliction, I put out my hand and find 
the King’s wine.’ ”’ 

R. F. Horton, An Autobiography, p. 167. 
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(1) ‘“‘ And Saint Francis, for to hide his sanctity, when he 
was come into the chamber, incontinent did throw himself 
upon the bed and made as though he slept: and likewise 
Bernard after some short space set himself to lie down and fell 
to snoring loudly, in fashion as though he slept right soundly. 
Whereby Saint Francis, thinking truly that Bernard was asleep, 
in his sleep rose up from his bed and set himself to pray, lifting ~ 
up his hands and eyes unto heaven, and with exceeding great 
devotion and fervour said: “My God, my God.’ And thus 
saying and sorely weeping he abode till morning, alway re- 
peating: ‘My God, my God,’ and naught beside; and this 
Saint Francis said, while musing on and marvelling at the 
excellence of the divine Majesty, which deigned to stoop 
down to a perishing world and through His poor little Francis 
purposed to bring a remedy for the salvation of his soul and 
the souls of others.”’ 


The Little Flowers of Saint Francis (Temple Classics), 
Pp 4 3; 4: 


(2) “‘ Though for many years he [Saint Francis] had been 
afflicted with the aforesaid infirmities, yet was he so devout 
and reverent at prayer and the Divine Office, that every time 
he was praying or repeating the canonical Hours, he would 
never lean on the wall or doorpost. For he generally stood 
erect and bareheaded, though he was sometimes on his knees ; 
more especially he spent the greater part of the day and night 
in prayer; nay, when he went through the world afoot he 
always stayed his steps when he wished to say his Hours. 
But if he were riding, on account of his ailment, he always 
alighted to say the Office. On a certain time it was raining 
very much, and he was riding by reason of his infirmity and 
very great necessity, and though he was wholly soaked through, 
he got off his horse when he wished to say his Hours, and said 
his Office with as great a fervour of devotion and reverence 
thus, standing on the road with the rain falling on him con- 
tinually, as if it had been in a church or a cell.”’ 


The Mirror of Perfection (Temple Classics), p. 138. 
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(3) ‘‘ This was my method of prayer: as I could not make 
reflections with my understanding, I contrived to picture 
Christ as within me; and I used to find myself the better for 
thinking of those mysteries of His life during which He was 
most lonely. It seemed to me that the being alone and 
afflicted, like a person in trouble, must needs permit me to 
come near unto Him. I did many simple things of this kind ; 
and in particular I used to find myself most at home in the 
prayer in the Garden, whither I went in His company. I 
thought of the bloody sweat, and of the affliction He endured 
there; I wished, if it had been possible, to wipe away that 
painful sweat from His face.... For many years, nearly 
every night before I fell asleep, when I recommended myself 
to God, that I might sleep in peace, I used always to think a 
little of this mystery of the prayer in the Garden.” 


Life of Saint Teresa : Written by Herself, chap. ix. §§ 4, 5. 


(4) ““ Not a day passes in which he [Martin Luther] does not 
employ in prayer at least three of his very best hours. Once 
I happened to hear him in prayer. Gracious God! What 
spirit and what faith is there in his expressions! He petitions 
God with as much reverence as if he were in the divine 
presence, and yet with as firm a hope and confidence as he 
would address a father or a friend.... Whilst I was listening 
to Luther praying in this manner, at a distance, my soul 
seemed on fire within me, to hear the man address God so like 
a friend, yet with so much gravity and reverence; and also 
to hear him, in the course of his prayer, insisting on the pro- 
mises contained in the Psalms, as if he were sure his petitions 
would be granted.” 

MELANCTHON, quoted in Purpose in Prayer, by E. M. 
Bounps, p. 37. 


(5) ‘‘ Of this Reverend Prelate [Lancelot Andrewes] I may 
say, Vita ejus vita ovationts, ‘ His life was a life of prayer’ ; 
a great part of five hours every day did he spend in prayer 
and devotion to God.... His prayer-book, when he was 
private, was seldom seen out of his hands; and in the time 
of his fever and last sickness, besides the often prayers which 
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were read to him, in which he repeated all the parts of the 
Confession and other petitions with an audible voice, as long 
as his strength endured, he did—as was well observed by 
certain tokens in him—continually pray to himself, though he 
seemed otherwise to rest or slumber ; and when he could pray 
no longer voce, ‘ with his voice,’ yet oculis et manibus, ‘ by 
lifting up his eyes and hands,’ he prayed still; and when 
nec manus nec vox officium faciunt, ‘both voice, and eyes, 
and hands failed in their office,’ then corde, ‘ with his heart,’ 
he still prayed, until it pleased God to receive his blessed soul 
to Himself.” 


Funeral Sermon, in ANDREWES’ Works, vol. v. p. 296. 


(6) ‘‘ Mr. Herbert’s constant public prayers did never make 
him neglect his own private devotions, nor those prayers that 
he thought himself bound to perform with his family, which 
always were a set form, and not long; and he did always 
conclude them with a collect which the Church hath appointed 
for the day or week. Thus he made every day’s sanctity a 
step towards that kingdom, where impurity cannot enter.” 


Izaak WALTON, Life of George Herbert. 


(7) “‘ But above all, he [George Fox] excelled in prayer. 
The inwardness and weight of his spirit, the reverence and 
solemnity of his address and behaviour, and the fewness and 
fulness of his words have often struck even strangers with 
admiration, as they used to reach others with consolation. 
The most awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, 
I must say, was his in prayer. And truly it was a testimony 
he knew and lived nearer to the Lord than other men; for 
they that know Him most will see most reason to approach 
Him in reverence and fear.” 


WILLIAM PENN, Rise and Progress of the Quakers, chap. v. 


(8) “ Cowper told Mr. Greatheed that when he was expected 
to take the lead at these [prayer] meetings ‘his mind was 
always greatly agitated for some hours preceding.’ ‘ But 
his trepidation,’ Mr. Greatheed continues, ‘ wholly subsided 
as soon as he began to speak in prayer, and that timidity 
which he invariably felt at every appearance before his fellow 
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creatures, gave place to an awful yet delightful consciousness 
of the presence of his Saviour.’ ‘He spoke,’ says Newton, 
“with self-abasement and humiliation of spirit, yet with that 
freedom and fervency as if he saw the Lord whom he addressed 
face to face.’ The Rev. Andrew Fuller, who was in Olney 
a few years later (1776), made the remark, ‘1 know a person 
who heard him pray frequently at these meetings, and have 
heard him say, ‘ Of all men that I ever heard pray, no one 
equalled Mr. Cowper.’ ”’ 


T. Wricut, Life of William Cowper, pp. 175, 176. 


(9) ‘“ When the discourse ended, I walked abroad alone, in a 
solitary place in my father’s pasture, for contemplation. 
And as I was walking there, and looking up on the sky and 
clouds, there came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious 
majesty and grace of God that I know not how to express... . 
I spent most of my time in thinking of divine things, year 
after year; often walking alone in the woods and solitary 
places for meditation, soliloquy, prayer, and converse with 
God; and it was always my manner, at such times, to sing 
forth my contemplations. I was almost constantly in ejacu- 
latory prayer, wherever | was. Prayer seemed to be natural 
to me, as the breath by which the inward burnings of my 
heart had vent.... Once, as I rode into the woods for my 
health, in 1737, having alighted from my horse in a retired 
place, as my manner commonly has been, to walk for divine 
contemplation and prayer, I had a view, that for me was 
extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of God.... The person 
of Christ appeared ineffably excellent with an excellency 
great enough to swallow up all thought and conception—which 
continued, as near as I can judge, about an hour; which kept 
me, the greater part of the time, in a flood of tears and weeping 
aloud.” 

JonaTHAN Epwarps, Works (1806), vol. i. pp. 31, 32, 38. 


(10) ‘‘ Some few of his contemporaries might equal Edward 
Irving in preaching, but none approached to the very hem of 
his garment while rapt up into the heaven of devotion. It 
struck you as the prayer of a great being conversing with 
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God. Your thoughts were transported to Sinai, and you 
heard Moses speaking with the Majesty on high, under the 
canopy of darkness, amid the quaking of the solid mountain 
and the glimmerings of celestial fire; or you thought of 
Elijah praying in the cave in the intervals of the earthquake 
and the fire and the still small voice. The solemnity of the 
tones convinced you that he was conscious of an unearthly 
presence, and speaking to it, not to you.... His public 
prayers told to those who could interpret their language of 
many a secret conference with Heaven; they pointed to 
wrestlings all unseen, and groanings all unheard; they drew 
aside, involuntarily, the veil of his secret retirements, and let 
in a light into the sanctuary of the closet itself. Prayers 
more elegant and beautiful and melting have often been 
heard ; prayers more urgent in their fervid importunity have 
been uttered once and again (such as those which were some- 
times heard with deep awe to proceed from the chamber where 
the perturbed spirit of Robert Hall was conversing aloud with 
its Maker till the dawning of the day), but prayers more 
majestic, and organ-like, and Miltonic, never.” 


GEORGE GILFILLAN, Literary Portraits, First Series, p. 228. 


(11) ‘‘ Frederick Denison Maurice was a man of much 
prayer ; his sisters told me that when he was with them they 
frequently found that he had not been in bed all night, having 
spent the whole night in prayer.... If one came into his 
room at all suddenly, the result was to make him rise suddenly 
from his knees, his face reddened, and his eyes depressed by 
the intense pressure of his hands, the base of each of which 
had been driven and almost gouged into either eye-socket, 
the fingers and thumbs pressed down over forehead and 
head.”’ 


Life of F. D. Maurice, by F. Mauricg, vol. i. p. 205 ; 
vol. ii. p. 285. 


(12) “‘ At this time he [John Ruskin] used to take the family 
prayers himself at Brantwood: preparing careful notes for 
a Bible-reading, which sometimes, indeed, lasted longer than 
was convenient to the household ; and writing collects for the 
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occasion, still existing in manuscript, and deeply interesting 
as the prayers of a man who had passed through so many 
wildernesses of thought and doubt, and had returned at last 
—not to the fold of the Church, but to the footstool of the 
Father.”’ 


W. G. CoLLincwoop, Life and Work of John Ruskin, 
VoL i pp. 211, 2i2. 


(13) “When he [R. L. Stevenson] prayed, he did not 
hesitate to pass beyond the decorous ring-fence supposed to 
include all permissible objects of prayer; he gave thanks 
for ‘ the work, the food, and the bright skies that make our 
lives delightful,’ and honestly and reverently made his petition 
that he might be granted gaiety and laughter.” 


GRAHAM Batrour, Life of R. L. Stevenson, vol. ii. 
Ps 167. 


(14) ‘‘ I shall never forget his [J. B. Paton’s] prayers. Even 
now they make me feel better; but then, I used to feel some- 
times that I should like to march out to be crucified.”’ 


Quoted in John Brown Paton: A Biography, by His Son, 
Pp. 116. 


(15) ‘‘ Having posted up my Diary, I prayed to God. It 
is impossible to convey the sweetness of the feeling I experi- 
enced during my prayer. I said the prayers I usually repeat 
by heart: ‘ Our Father,’ ‘To the Virgin,’ etc., and still re- 
mained in prayer. If one defines prayer as petition or as 
thanksgiving, then I did not pray. I desired something 
supreme and good; but. what, I cannot express, though I 
was clearly conscious of what I wanted. I wished to merge 
into the Universal Being. I asked Him to pardon my crimes ; 
yet no, I did not ask that, for I felt that if He had given me 
this blissful moment, He had pardoned me. I asked, and 
at the same time felt I had nothing to ask, and that I cannot 
and do not know how to ask; I thanked Him, but not with 
words or thoughts. I combined in one feeling both petition 
and gratitude. Fear quite vanished.” 


Life of Tolstoy: First Fifty Years, by A. MAUDE, 
PP. 63, 64. 
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(x6) ‘“‘In due course came family prayers, which were, on 
the whole, the most remarkable and spontaneous of his [Hugh 
Price Hughes’s] utterances. Anything more natural, more 
supremely part of a person’s self, it was difficult to hear. 
They followed in his mind quite naturally from the perusal 
of the newspapers, so that listeners could often tell what he 
had been reading, and what he was even going to do during 
the day. In times of exceptional stress, it was the only 
index as to the day’s programme, as it was to the contemporary 
state of Europe and London, and his feelings on the point.” 


Life of Hugh Price Hughes, by His DAUGHTER, Pp. 275. 


(17) ‘‘ It was Sunday, June 25, a quiet summer morning by 
the sea. Worn out and really ill, Hudson Taylor had gone to 
friends at Brighton, and, unable to bear the sight of rejoic- 
ing multitudes in the house of God, had wandered out alone 
upon the sands left by the receding tide. It was a peaceful 
scene about him, but inwardly he was in agony of spirit. A 
decision had to be made and he knew it, for the conflict could 
no longer be endured. . . . For some time the conviction 
had been growing that he ought to ask for at any rate two 
evangelists for each of the eleven unoccupied provinces, and 
two for Chinese Tartary and Tibet. Pencil in hand he now 
opened his Bible, and with the boundless ocean breaking 
at his feet wrote the simple memorable words: ‘ Prayed for 
twenty-four willing skilful labourers at Brighton, June 25, 


1865.’ . . . ‘How I did sleep that night! My dear wife 
thought Brighton had done wonders for me, and so it 
had.’ ... ‘ June 27: Went ‘with Mr. Pearse to the London 


and County Bank, and opened an account for the China 
Inland Mission. Paid in {10:0:0.’” 


Hudson Taylor, by Dr. and Mrs. Howarp TaAytLor, 
PP. 31-33. 


F. THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 


(1) ‘‘ At my devotion I love to use the civility of my knee, 
my hat, and hand, with all those outward and sensible motions 
which may express or promote my invisible devotion... . 
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I could never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation, 
or think it a sufficient warrant, because they erred in one 
circumstance, for me to err in all, that is in silence and dumb 
contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed their devotions 
to her, I offered mine to God, and rectified the errors of their 
prayers, by rightly ordering mine own.... I cannot con- 
tentedly frame a prayer for myself in particular, without a 
catalogue for my friends; nor request a happiness wherein 
my sociable disposition doth not desire the fellowship of my 
neighbour. I never hear the toll of a passing bell, though 
in my mirth, without my prayers and best wishes for the 
departing spirit. I cannot go to cure the body of my patient, 
but I forget my profession, and call unto God for his soul. 
I cannot see one say his prayers, but instead of imitating 
him I fall into supplication for him, who perhaps is no more 
to me than a common nature; and if God hath vouchsafed 
an ear to my supplications, there are surely many happy 
that never saw me, and enjoy the blessing of mine unknown 
devotions.” 
Sir THos. Browne, Religio Medici, parts i. § 3, ii. § 6. 


(2) ‘‘ After this I went again to Mansfield, where there was 
a great meeting of professors and people, where I was moved 
to pray ; and the Lord’s power was so great, that the house 
seemed to be shaken. When I had done, some of the professors 
said, ‘ It was now as in the days of the apostles, when the house 
was shaken where they were.’ After I had prayed, one of 
the professors would pray; which brought deadness and a 
veil over them. Others of the professors were grieved at him, 
and told him, ‘ It was a temptation upon him.’ Then he came 
to me, and desired that I would pray again; but I could not 
pray in man’s will.” 

GEORGE Fox, Journal (1648). 


(3) ‘‘I set apart this day for fasting and prayer to God 
for His grace, especially to prepare me for the work of the 
ministry, to give me divine aid and direction in my preparation 
for that great work, and in His own time to send me into His 
harvest. Accordingly in the morning I endeavoured to plead 
for the divine presence for the day, and not without some life. 


C.R.P. U 
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In the forenoon I felt the power of intercession for precious 
immortal souls.... In the afternoon, God was with me of a 
truth. O it was a blessed company indeed! God enabled 
me so to agonize in prayer, that I was quite wet with perspira- 
tion, though in the shade and the cool wind. My soul was 
drawn out very much for the world, for multitudes of souls. 
I think I had more enlargement for sinners, than for the children 
of God; though I felt as if I could spend my life in cries for 
both.” 

Davip BRAINERD, Diary, April I9, 1742. 


(4) ‘‘I never like to pray in a chamber; it seems to me 
that the walls and all the petty workmanship of man interpose 
between God and myself. I love to contemplate Him in 
His works, thus elevating my soul and raising my thoughts 
to Him. My prayers were pure, I can affirm it, and therefore 
worthy to beheard.... For the rest, it was rather admiration 
and contemplation than request, being satisfied that the best 
means to obtain what is necessary from the Giver of every 
perfect good is rather to deserve than to solicit.”’ 


J. J. Rousseau, Confessions, book xii. 


) “My main comfort consists in what the divines call 
the faith of adherence, and no spiritual effort seems to benefit 
me so much as the one earnest, importunate, and often, for 
hours, momently repeated prayer: ‘I believe, Lord help mine 
unbelief! Give me faith but as a mustard seed, and I shall 
remove this mountain! Faith, faith, faith! I believe, O 
give me faith! O, for my Redeemer’s sake, give me faith in 
my Redeemer.’ ” 


S. T. COLERIDGE, in J. CoTTLE’s Reminiscences, p. 382. 


(6) “‘ Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy will be done; ’—what else can we say? The 
other night, in my sleepless tossings about, which were growing 
more and more miserable, these words, that brief and grand 
Prayer, came strangely into my mind, with an altogether 
new emphasis ; as if written, and shining for me in mild pure 
splendour, on the black bosom of the Night there; when JI, 
as it were, vead them word by word—with a sudden check 
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to my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness of com- 
posure which was much unexpected. Not for perhaps thirty 
or forty years had I once formally repeated that Prayer ;— 
nay, I never felt before how intensely the voice of man’s soul 
it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is high and pious in 
poor Human Nature; right worthy to be recommended with 
an ‘ After this manner pray ye.’ ” 

THOMAS CaRLYLE, in Letters of Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen, vol. ii. p. 324. 


(7) “‘ The steady reading of a chapter of the Bible in the 
morning and evening, and at least the deliberate utterance of 
appointed prayer, with endeavour to fix my thoughts upon 
it (often successful—and always sincere), gave me a continually 
increasing knowledge of the meaning of both the Old and 
New Testaments, and of what prayer meant for Christians 
of old time: farther than this, all my love of the beauty, or 
sense of the majesty, of natural things was in direct ratio to 
conditions of devotional feeling ; and I never climbed to any 
mountain, alone, without kneeling down, by instinct, on its 
summit to pray.” 

Joun Ruskin, Modern Painters, vol. ii. (Epilogue). 


(8) ‘‘ Tennyson said that ‘O Thou Infinite, Amen,’ was 
the form of prayer which he himself used in time of trouble 
and sorrow.” 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson : A Memoir, by His Son, 
vol. i. p. 325. 


(9) ‘‘ Never abandon the wholesome practice of saying your 
own private prayers, night and morning. I have never 
abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort of it.”’ 

Life of Charles Dickens, by JOHN Foster, vol. iii. 
Pp. 440. 


(10) ‘‘I prayed continually for the most purely personal 
and even trivial things, and habitually attributed my success 
to the direct answer of the Almighty. If I failed to gain a 
prize in the examination, or to get a score in a cricket match, 
if I was shy and miserable at a party, or a holiday was spoiled 
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by a storm, I instantly attributed it to my having failed to 
pray with sufficient fervour and concentration. It is indeed 
a curious thing, which I cannot explain as a subjective fact, 
that I never can remember one of these disasters befalling me 
when I had prayed for success with sufficient directness and 
spirit. As I look back on all this with the composure of very 
different habits, I cannot doubt but that all this was essentially 
evil and degrading.... The habit of confessing sin to a 
perfect Being relaxes, I think, instead of strengthening the 
moral sense and the energy of conscience . . . and the idea of 
eing a constant receptacle of the Holy Ghost inclines to egoism 
and spiritual vanity. Such at least is my honest and innocent 
confession. And I am sure that ordinary persons, if they 
spoke out, would say the same.”’ 


FREDERICK HARRISON, Autobiographical Memoirs, 
Voli. pret 42: 


(11) ‘““ When I was young, I could not understand what 
people meant by ‘their thoughts wandering in prayer.’ I 
asked for what I really wished, and really wished for what I 
asked. And my thoughts wandered no more than those of 
a mother would wander, who was supplicating her Sovereign 
for her son’s reprieve from execution.... I could not pray 
for George IV. I thought the people very good who prayed 
for him, and wondered whether he could have been much worse 
if he had not been prayed for. William IV. I prayed fora little. 
But when Victoria came to the throne, I prayed for her in a 
rapture of feeling, and my thoughts never wandered.”’ 


Life of Florence Nightingale, by SiR EDWARD Cook, 
vol. i. pp. 478, 479. 


(x2) “ Still, on the hills and by the sea-shore, I seek and 
pray deeper than ever.... Give me life strong and full as 
the brimming ocean; give me thoughts wide as its plain ; 
give me a soul beyond these.... Sometimes I stay on the 
wet sands as the tide rises, listening to the rush of the lines of 
foam in layer upon layer; the wash swells and circles about 
my feet, I lave my hands in it, I lift a little in my hollowed 
palm, I take the life of the sea to me. My soul rising to the 
immensity utters its desire-prayer with all the strength of 
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the sea.... The great sun burning in the sky, the sea, the 
firm earth, all the stars of the night are feeble—all, all the 
cosmos is feeble; it is not strong enough to utter my prayer- 
desire. My soul cannot reach to its full desire of prayer. I 
need no earth, or sea, or sun to think my thought. If my 
thought-part—the psyche—were entirely separated from the 
body, and from the earth, I should of myself desire the same. 
In itself my soul desires; my existence, my soul-existence is 
in itself my prayer, and so long as it exists so long will it pray 
that I may have the fullest soul-life.”’ 


R. JEFFERIES, The Story of my Heart, pp. 202-206. 


G. METHODS OF PRAYER. 


(x) ‘‘ Prayer should be short, without giving God Almighty 
reasons why He should grant this or that; He knows best 
what is good for us. If your boy should ask you a suit of 
clothes, and give you reasons (otherwise he cannot wait upon 
you, he cannot go abroad but he will discredit you), would 
you endure it? You know it better than he; let him aska 
suit of clothes.” 


JoHN SELDON, Table Talk (ed. REYNOLDS), cix. 


(2) “I find little error in that Grecian’s counsel, who says, 
If thou ask anything of God, offer no sacrifice, nor ask elegantly, 
nor vehemently, but remember that thou wouldest not give 
to such an asker.... JI had rather devotion were bestowed 
upon thanksgiving than petition, upon praise than prayer ; not 
that God is endeared by that, or wearied by this; all is one in 
the receiver, but not in the sender; and thanks doth both 
offices, for nothing doth so innocently provoke new graces, as 
gratitude. I would also rather make short prayers than 
extend them, though God can neither be surprised, nor be- 
sieged ; for long prayers have more of the man, as ambition 
of eloquence, and a complacency in the work, and more of the 
devil by often distractions ; for, after in the beginning we have 
well entreated God to hearken, we speak no more to Him.” 


Joun Donne, Works (ed. ALFORD), vol. vi. p. 416. 
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(3) ‘‘ Little do we know how we wrong ourselves, by shutting 
out of our prayers the praises of God, or allowing them so 
narrow a room as we usually do, while we are copious enough 
in our confessions and petitions. Reader, I entreat thee, 
remember this: let praises have a larger room in thy duties ; 
keep ready at hand matter to feed thy praise as well as matter 
for confession and petition. To this end study the excellencies 
and goodness of the Lord, as well as thy own necessities and 
vileness.... Another thing I would advise you to do is this: 
Be a careful observer of the drawings of the Spirit, and fearful 
of quenching its motions, or resisting its workings. If ever 
thy soul get above this earth, and get acquainted with this 
living in heaven, the Spirit of God must be to thee as the 
chariot to Elijah ; yea, the very living principle by which thou 
must moveandascend. Oh, then grieve not thy guide, quench 
not thy life, knock not off thy chariot wheels ; if thou do, no 
wonder if thy soul be at aloss, and all stand still, or fall to earth.” 


RICHARD BAXTER, Sainis’ Everlasting Rest, partiv. chap. v. 


(4) ‘‘ When thou prayest, rather let thy heart be without 
words, than thy words without a heart.” 


Joun Bunyan, Works (ed. Orror), vol. i. p. 65. 


(5) ‘‘ All that have a care to walk with God fill their vessels 
more largely as soon as they rise, before they begin the work 
of the day, and before they lie down again at night: which 
is to observe what the Lord appointed in the Levitical ministry, 
a morning and an evening lamb to be laid upon the altar. 
So with them that are not stark irreligious, prayer is the key 
to open the day, and the bolt to shut-in the night. But as 
the skies drop the early dew, and the evening dew upon the 
grass—yet it would not spring and grow green by that constant 
and double falling of the dew, unless some great showers, 
at certain seasons, did supply the rest; so the customary 
devotion of prayer, twice a day, is the falling of the early and 
the latter dew; but if you will increase and flourish in the 
works of grace, empty the great clouds sometimes, and let them 
fall into a full shower of prayer: choose out the seasons in 
your own discretion, when prayer shall overflow, like Jordan 
in the time of harvest.” 


JEREMY TayLor, Works, vol. i. p. 145. 
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(6) “I resolve, Deo juvante, (1) to devote an hour morning 
and evening to private prayer, no pretence, no excuse whatso- 
ever ; and (2) to converse kata Geov (face to face with God), 
no lightness, no evtparedéia (facetiousness).”’ 

Life of John Wesley, by H. Moore, vol. ii. p. 433. 


(7) “Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to Love compose, 
In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 
No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 
Only a sense of supplication ; 
A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, every where 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are.”’ 


S. T. CoLERIDGE, The Pains of Sleep. 


(8) “I have lately laid down a kind of plan for the distri- 
bution of my time and studies, which I already find to be of 
service. One part of it is, to devote all the time from rising 
in the morning, which is generally about six o’clock, till half- 
past eight (when we have family worship, succeeded by break- 
fast), to prayer and reading the Bible, together with a little 
of some other book of a religious and devotional kind, as 
Night Thoughts, Saurin’s Sermons, or some other.” 


Life and Correspondence of John Foster, by J. E. 
RYLAND, vol. i. pp. 15, 16. 


(9) ‘‘ Spent two hours and a half in the great business of 
renewing my covenant with God.... Prayed God for His 
blessing ; then made three several dedications of myself to 
Him, as having a right to all my services—to Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour—to the Holy Spirit as my Sanctifier. Made these 
the subject of three separate prayers.... Prayed in my 
morning devotion against the encroachment of worldly feeling 
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and worldly calculation. Succeeded to a degree calculated 
to awake gratitude, and failed to a degree calculated to inspire 
humility.” 
Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, by W. HANNA, 
vol. i. pp. 278, 301, 320. 


(10) ‘“‘ I am not surprised at David’s praying to God in the 
night watches.... The night is more suited to prayer than 
the day. I never awake in the middle of the night without 
feeling induced to commune with God. One feels brought 
more into contact with Him. The whole world around us, 
we think, is asleep. God the Shepherd of Israel slumbers 
not, nor sleeps. He is awake, and so are we! We feel, in 
the solemn and silent night, as if alone with God.... And 
then everything makes such an impression on the mind at 
night, when the brain is nervous and susceptible; the low 
sough of the wind among the trees, the roaring, or eevie whish 
of some neighbouring stream, the bark or low howl of a dog, 
the general impressive silence, all tend to sober, to solemnize 
the mind, and to force it from the world and its vanities, which 
then seem asleep, to God, who can alone uphold and defend.” 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, by D. MAcLEoD, vol. i. p. 151. 


(1) ““I have been keeping too late hours, and hence I 
have had but a hurried half hour in the morning to myself. 
Surely the experience of all good men confirms the proposition 
that without a due measure of private devotions the soul will 
grow lean.... I will try to assign at least an hour in the 
morning, and, when circumstances will permit, the same in 
the evening, for Scripture reading, private devotion, and 
meditation. How little can I now realize the circle of angels 
and unseen spirits !”’ 


Life of William Wilberforce, by R. I. and S. WILBER- 
FORCE, vol. iv. p. 201. 


(12) “I always spent an hour or more on Sunday evening 
in my study for meditation, a review of the past and a fore- 
casting of the future.... What a solemn, happy hour it 
was ! confession of sin, longing after higher effort and aim. 
‘Nearer my God to Thee, nearer to Thee.’ ”’ 


John Brown Paton: A Biography, by His Son, p. 38. 
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(13) “ I always feel that divine things thrive best with me, 
aye, and all things else, when I let nothing invade me and my 
Bible between ten and eleven at night. And you also are, 
as a rule, free from all your day’s work, and from all your 
entertainments, and from all your visitors by that hour, 
And it is about that hour that your Bible always says to you 
—unless you have completely silenced its voice by your long 
neglect of it—‘ What !’ it says to you, ‘ can ye not watch with 
me one hour?’ For it knows, and He who puts it into. your 
hand knows, that that hour, so spent, would be the best hour 
for you of all the twenty-four.”’ 


ALEXANDER WHYTE, quoted in The Pathway of 
Victory, by T. W. RIDDLE, p. I19. 


(14) ‘‘I very seldom venture to kneel at prayer in secret. 
At night it leads almost invariably, and very speedily, to 
sleeping on my knees, and even in the morning hour, I know not 
how, recollectedness and concentration of heart and mind are 
usually quickened in my case by a reverent standing attitude 
as before the visible Master and Lord, or by walking up and 
down, either indoors or, as I love to do when possible, in the 
open air.” 

H.C. G. Mouteg, All in Christ, p. 82. 


(15) ‘‘ Whenever Mr. Hudson Taylor spoke at meetings, after 
that, a new power seemed to flow from him. Troubles did 
not worry him as before. He cast everything on God in a 
new way and gave more time to prayer. Instead of working 
late at night, he began to go to bed earlier, rising at five in 
the morning to give two hours, before the work of the day 
began, to Bible study and prayer. Thus his own soul was fed, 
and from him flowed the living water to others.” 


Hudson Taylor, by DR. and Mrs. Howarp TAYLor, p. 173. 


(16) ‘‘ Go into your chamber, shut the door, and cultivate the 
habit of praying audibly. Write prayers and burn them. 
Formulate your soul. Pay no attention to literary form, only 
to spiritual reality. Read a passage of Scripture and then sit 
down and turn it into a prayer, written or spoken. Learn to 
be particular, specific, and detailed in your prayer so long as 
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you are not trivial. General prayers, literary prayers, and 
stately phrases are, for private prayer, traps and sops to the 
soul.... Face your special weaknesses and sins before God. 
Force yourself to say to God exactly where you are wrong. ... 
Let prayer be concrete, actual, a direct product of life’s real 
experiences. Pray as your actual self, not as some fancied 
saint. Let it be closely relevant to your real situation.” 

P. T. Forsytu, The Soul of Prayer, pp. 94, 95. 


H. DIFFICULTY AND DISTRACTION IN PRAYER. 


(x) “I throw myself down in my chamber, and call in and 
invite God and His angels thither ; and when they are there, 
I neglect God and His angels for the noise of a fly, for the 
rattling of a coach, for the whining of a door. I talk on in 
the same posture of prayer, eyes lifted up, knees bowed down, 
as though I prayed to God, and if God should ask me when I 
last thought of God in prayer, I cannot tell. A memory of 
yesterday’s pleasures, a fear of to-morrow’s dangers, a straw 
under my knee, a noise in my ear, a chimera in my brain, 
troubles me in my prayer.” 


Life and Letters of John Donne, by E. GossgE, vol. ii. 
Pp. 238, 239. 


(2) ‘In prayer, also, I have been greatly troubled at this 
time ; sometimes I have thought I should-see the devil, nay, 
thought I have felt him, behind me, pull my clothes; he 
would be, also, continually at me in the time of prayer to 
have done—‘ Break off, make haste, you have prayed enough, 
and stay no longer ’—still drawing my mind away. Some- 
times, also, he would cast in such wicked thoughts as these: 
that I must pray to him, or for him.” 


Joun Bunyan, Grace Abounding, § 107. 


(3) ‘‘ We have reason to complain that our minds wander 
in our prayers, and our diversions are more prevailing than 
all our arts of application and detention ; .and we wander 
sometimes when we pray against wandering.... You may 
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observe it, that so long as the light shines bright, and the fires 
of devotion, and desires flame out, so long the mind of a man 
stands close to the altar, and waits upon the sacrifice; but 
as the fires die, and desires decay, so the mind steals away, 
and walks abroad to see the little images of beauty and plea- 
sure, which it beholds in the falling stars and little glow-worm, 
ofthe world. Theriver that runs slow and creeps by the banks, 
and begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into little 
hollownesses, and spends itself in smaller portions, and dies 
with diversion; but when it runs with vigorousness and 
a full stream, and breaks down every obstacle, making it 
even as its own brow, it stays not to be tempted by little 
avocations, and to creep into holes, but runs into the sea 
through full and useful channels: so is a man’s prayer, if4t 
move upon the feet of an abated appetite; it wanders into 
the society of every trifling accident, and stays at the corners 
of the fancy, and talks with every object it meets, and cannot 
arrive at heaven; but when it is carried on the wings of 
passion and strong desires, a swift motion and a hungry 
appetite, it passes through all the intermedial regions of the 
clouds, and stays not till it dwells at the foot of the throne, 
where mercy sits, and thence sends holy showers of refresh- 
ment.” Jeremy Taytor, Works, vol. v. pp. 193, 194. 
(4) ‘‘ I looked to heaven and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust.” 


; S. T. COLERIDGE, The Ancient Mariner. 


(5) ‘“ When I begin to read and pray, my thoughts slide 
off to chapels or texts, or some scheme or sermon, while I 
utterly despise myself. I desire this day to be a day of self- 
examination, of thankfulness, and of quickening.” 

Memoir of Norman Macleod, by D. MacLEop, 
vol. li. p. 23. 


(6) ‘‘ The happy sense of direct relation with Heaven is 
known evidently to multitudes of human souls of all faiths, 
and in all lands; evidently often a dream,—demonstrably, 
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as I conceive, often a reality; in all cases, dependent on 
resolution, patience, self-denial, prudence, obedience; of 
which some pure hearts are capable without effort, and some 
by constancy. Whether I was capable of holding it or not, 
I cannot tell; but little by little, and for little, yet it seemed 
invincible, causes, it passed away from me.” 


Joun Ruskin, Praeterita, vol. il. pp. 214, 215. 


(7) “I, that still pray at morning and at eve, 
Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 
And prizing more than Plato things I learned 
At that best academe, a mother’s knee, 
Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have felt 
That perfect disenthralment which is God.” 


J. R. LowE1., The Cathedral. 


(8) “It is a very extraordinary thing how hard it is to say 
one’s prayers rightly. Everybody always feels it. It is a 
sign how bad we naturally are.... I always think the 
Collect so wise which claims for us no more than to be ‘ those 
to whom Thou hast given a hearty desire to pray.’ It does 
not say that we can pray, but that God has given us a wish 
to pray. It is a thing which does not come naturally, but 
has to be practised and improved.” 


Life and Letiers of Bp. Creighton, by His WIFE, 
vol. ii. p. 414. 


(9) ““ Nothing makes me more conscious of poverty and 
shallowness of character than the difficulty of praying or 
attending to prayer. Any thoughts about self, sometimes 
thoughts of evil, day dreams, love fancies, easily find an abode 
in the mind. But the thought of God and of right and truth 
will not stay there, except with a very few persons. I fail to 
understand my own nature in this particular. There is 
nothing which at a distance I seem to desire more than a 
knowledge of God, the idea, the universal; and yet for two 
minutes I cannot keep my mind upon them. But I reada 
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work of fiction and cgn hardly take my mind from it. If I 
had any real love of God, would not my mind dwell upon 
Him, like the believer in Wesley’s Hymns ? ”’ 
Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, by E. ABBOTT 
and L. CAMPBELL, vol. il. p. 241. 


J. DRYNESS AND FATIGUE IN PRAYER. 


(1) ‘There are those who, being wearied with spiritual 
exercises, and fallen into lukewarmness, are in a kind of 
faintness of spirit, and walk in sadness along the ways of the 
Lord. ... When a soul is in such a state as that, if the Lord, 
touched with compassion, draws near to it upon the road on 
which we walk, and He who is from heaven begins to speak 
of heavenly things, or to sing to us some sweet canticle from 
among the songs of Sion, to relate also somewhat of the City 
of God, the peace of that City, the eternity of that peace, 
the fixedness of that eternity—I declare to you that the 
pleasantness of that narrative will be as a soft couch to that 
wearied and slumbering soul; it will drive away every trace 
of aversion from the mind, and of weariness from the body, 
Ofetne Meatern. 


St. BERNARD, Sermons on Song of Songs, Serm. xxxii, 


(2) ‘‘ The man who seeks after God finds himself sometimes 
assailed by anguish and heaviness of heart.... This sadness 
is sometimes the result of an enfeebled constitution or of 
atmospheric influences, or, again, of the evil spirit who seeks 
to disturb him by his impressions.... When this sadness 
and storm arise in our souls, let us behave as we do when it 
rains hard or hails. We hurriedly take refuge under cover 
until the rain and tempest have passed. In the same way, 
if we feel that we desire only God, and the anguish still takes 
possession of us, let us quietly flee from the storm until the 
fine weather returns; let us bear it patiently, waiting on God 
with calm and cheerfulness.”’ 

Joun TAvLER, First Sermon for Whit Sunday. 
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(3) ‘‘I never found any so religious, and devout, that he 
had not sometimes a withdrawing of grace, or felt not some 
decrease of zeal. There was never Saint so highly rapt and 
illumined who before or after was not tempted. For he is 
not worthy of the high contemplation of God, who has not been 
exercised with some tribulation for God’s sake.... It is 
good advice, that when the spirit of fervour is kindled thou 
shouldest consider how it will be when that light departs. 
And when this happens, remember that the light may return 
again ; which, as a warning to thyself, and for Mine own glory, 
T have withdrawn for a time.” 


Tuomas A Kempis, Imitation of Christ, I. ix. IV. vii. 


(4) ‘““In nothing canst thou discern My presence so well 
as in this, namely, when I hide and withdraw Myself from the 
soul, as not till then art thou capable of perceiving who I am 
and who thou art.... In good days thou oughtest to look at 
evil days, and in evil days not to forget good days; thus can 
neither elation injure thee in My company nor despondency 
in dereliction. If, in thy faint-heartedness thou canst not 
endure My absence with pleasure, wait for Me at least with 
patience, and seek Me diligently.” 


HENRY Suso, Eternal Wisdom, chap. ix. 


(5) ‘“ To remain in prayer without obtaining any advantage 
is not lost time, but a season of great gain, because then we 
labour without interest, and only for the glory of God. And 
though at first it may seem as if we laboured in vain it is not 
so; but it is like what happens to sons who work on their 
father’s estate, and who, though at night they receive not 
wages for the day’s work, yet at the end of the year they 
receive everything.” 


ST. TERESA, Letters (ed. J. DALTON), pp. 65, 66. 


(6) “‘ O spiritual soul, when thou seest thy desire obscured, 
thy will arid and constrained, and thy faculties incapable of 
any interior act, be not grieved at this, but look upon it rather 
as a. great good, for God is delivering thee from thyself, taking 
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the matter out of thy hands... guiding thee in the dark 
as one blind, along a road and to an end thou knowest not, 
and whither thou couldest never travel by the help of thine 
own eyes and thine own feet, however strong thou mayest be.”’ 


St. JOHN OF THE Cross, Dark Night of the Soul 
(ed. ZIMMERMANN), Pp. 137. 


(7) “A tree, in winter, produces nothing, it is covered 
with snow; so much the better! The frosts, the winds, the 
hoarfrost, all protect it. Do you suppose, then, that it is 
idle while it is quite dried up outwardly ? The root extends 
itself and derives strength and warmth even from the snow, 
and when its roots have spread themselves abroad, it is in 
a condition to produce more excellent fruits in due season. 
The soul, when dry and desolate, arid and anguished before 
God, thinks herself inactive; but she is grounding herself 
in humility and losing herself in her own nothingness ; 
then she sends down deep roots for the bringing forth of the 
fruits of virtue and all kinds of good works pleasing to God.” 


BossuEt, quoted in Graces of Interior Prayer, by 
R. P. PouLaIn, p. 424. 


(8) ““ Thou shalt know that there are two sorts of prayer, 
the one tender, delightful, amiable, and full of sentiments ; 
the other obscure, dry, desolate, tempted, and darksome. 
The first is of beginners, the second of proficients who are in 
progress to perfection. God gives the first to gain souls, the 
second to purify them.... Know that the Lord makes use of 
the veil of dryness to the end that we may not know what 
He is working in us, and so be humble ; because if we felt and 
knew what He is working in our souls, satisfaction and pre- 
sumption would get in, making us imagine we were doing some 
good thing, and near to God, which would be our undoing. 
Lay this down as a firm ground in thine heart, that for walking 
in the inward way, all sensibility should first be removed ; 
and that the means God uses for that, is dryness.” 

MIcHAEL DE Motinos, The Spiritual Guide, part i. 
chap. iv. 
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(9) ‘“‘I have observed that you reckon rather overmuch 
upon your fervour and recollection : God has withdrawn these 
visible gifts to teach you detachment, and that you may 
learn how weak you are of yourself, and to accustom you to 
serve Him without the conscious satisfaction which makes 
all service easy.... It is a small service I render my friend 
if, being fond of walking and possessing strong legs, I go to 
see him on foot; but if I am gouty and every step pains 
me, then those visits, on which heretofore my friend set no 
store, begin to have a new value; they become tokens of 
a very real and lively friendship.”’ 


FENELON, Spiritual Letters (ed. LEAR), p. 169. 


(ro) “I durst not view heaven yesterday ; and to-day 
In prayers and flattering speeches I court God: 
To-morrow I quake with true feare of His rod. 
So my devout fitts come and goe away 
Like a fantastique Ague: save that here 
Those are my best days, when I shake with feare.”’ 


Joun Donne, Holy Sonnets, xix. 


(11) “‘ Do not seek for deliciousness and sensible consolation, 
in the actions of religion ; but only regard the duty and the 
conscience of it. For, although in the beginning of religion 
most frequently, and at some other times irregularly, God 
complies with our infirmities and encourages our duty with 
little overflowings of spiritual joy, and sensible pleasure, and 
delicacies in prayer, so as we seem to feel some little beam 
of heaven, and great refreshments from the Spirit of consola- 
tion; yet this is not always safe for us to have.... Itis 
running after Christ, not for the miracles, but for the loaves ; 
not for the wonderful things of God, and the desires of 
pleasing Him, but for the pleasures of pleasing ourselves.”’ 


ee 
JEREMY Taytor, Works, vol. iv. p. 230. 


(12) ‘‘ People who have long dwelt in the fervours of de- 
votion, in an high sensibility of civine affections, practising 
every virtue with a kind of greediness, are frightened when 
coldness seizes them, when their hymns give no transport, 


e. 
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and their hearts, instead of flaming with the love of every 
virtue, seem ready to be overcome by every vice. But here 
keep fast hold of the thread I mentioned before, and all is 
well.... Fervouris good and ought to beloved; but tribula- 
tion, distress, and coldness in their season are better, because 
they give means and power of exercising an higher faith, a purer 
love and a more perfect resignation to God, which are the best 
state of the soul. And therefore the pious soul that eyes only 
God, that means nothing but being His alone, can have no stop 
put to its progress; light and darkness equally assist him. 
In the light he looks up to God, in the darkness he lays hold 
on God, and so they both do him the same good.”’ 


WILLIAM Law, Works, vol. vii. pp. 129, 130. 


(13) ‘‘ Nothing makes prayer bad or good but perseverance 
and longing: all the rest are accidents. Sweetness is God’s 
gift, a sort of answer He sometimes makes to prayer.” 


E. B. Pusey, Spiritual Leiters, p. 306. 


K. PRAYER WITHOUT CEASING. 


(1) ‘‘ Upright Christians pray without ceasing. Though 
they pray not always with their mouths, yet their hearts pray 
continually, sleeping and waking; for the sigh of a true 
Christian is a prayer.” 

Martin LutuHEer, Table Talk (ed. A. CHALMERS), p. 159. 


(2) [Brother Lawrence said] ‘‘ that he was more united to 
God in his ordinary occupations than when he left them for 
devotion in retirement, from which he knew himself to issue 
with,.much dryness of spirit.... He said that it was a great 
delusion to think that the times of prayer ought to differ 
from other times; that we were as strictly obliged to adhere 
to God by action in the time of action as by prayer in its 
season.... ‘ The time of business,’ said he, ‘ does not with 
me differ from the time of prayer, and in the noise and clatter 
of my kitchen, while several persons are at the same time 

C.R.P, > 
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calling for different things, I possess God in as great tranquillity 
as if I were upon my knees at the Blessed Sacrament.’ ”’ 


BROTHER LAWRENCE, Practice of the Presence of God. 


(3) ‘‘ As a covetous man, whatever beside he is doing, will 
be carking about his bags and treasures; an ambitious man 
will be devising on his plots and projects; a voluptuous 
man will have his mind in his dishes; a lascivious man will 
be doting on his amours; a studious man will be musing on 
his notions; every man, according to his inclination, will 
lard his business and besprinkle all his actions with cares and 
wishes tending to the enjoyment of what he most esteemeth 
and affecteth; so may a good Christian, through all his 
undertakings, wind in devout reflections and pious motions 
of soul toward the chief object of his mind and affection. . . 
Be we never so urgently set or closely intent upon any work 
(be we feeding, be we travelling, be we trading, be we studying), 
nothing yet can forbid, but that we may wedge in a thought 
concerning God’s goodness, and bolt forth a word of praise 
foratts ° 

Isaac Barrow, Works, vol. i. p. 153. 


(4) “‘ Every man’s life is a continual state of prayer; he is 
no moment free from it, nor can possibly be so. For all our 
natural tempers, be they what they will, ambition, covetous- 
ness, selfishness, worldly-mindedness, pride, envy, hatred, 
malice, or any other lust whatever, are all of them in reality 
only so many different kinds and forms of a spirit of prayer, 
which is as inseparable from the heart as weight is from the 
body.... As the heart worketh and willeth, such and no 
other is its prayer. All else is only form, and fiction, and 
empty beating of the air.” 


WiLiiaM Law, Works, vol. vii. pp. 118, 119. 


(5) ““I have no pleasure so great as the belief in the per- 
petual and secret intercourse with my Creator.” 


B. R. Haypon, Autobiography, vol. i. p. 338. 
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(6) ‘“‘ I have heard Mr. Emerson speak in a lecture of a good 
man he had known who said that it seemed to him impossible 
not to be constantly praying, by which probably nothing 
more was meant than that a sense of being near the Invisible 
Presence tempered with every wish and animated every 
thought. Men of this stamp must always be rare, but there 
seems no reason why they should die out of society. The 
scientific habit of thought may reject belief in a sympathetic 
God as unproven, and of no demonstrable utility, but cannot 
affect to regard it as mischievous or provably extravagant.”’ 


C. H. Pearson, National Life and Character, p. 271. 


L. INTERCESSORY AND EUCHARISTIC PRAYER. 


(x) “‘ On others what more easily, and yet what more fruit- 
fully bestowed than our prayers? If we give counsel, they 
are the simpler only that need it; if alms, the poorer only 
are relieved ; but by prayer we do good to all. And whereas 
every other duty besides is but to shew itself as time and 
opportunity require, for this all times are convenient: when 
we are not able to do any other thing for men’s behoof, when 
through maliciousness or unkindness they vouchsafe not to 
aceept any other good at our hands, prayer is that which we 
always have in our power to bestow, and they never in theirs 
to refuse.” 


R. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. chap. xxiii. 


(2) ‘‘ Young man, be not forgetful of prayer. Every time 
you pray, if your prayer is sincere, there will be new feeling and 
new meaning in it, which will give you fresh courage, and 
you will understand that prayer is an education. Remember, 
too, every day, and whenever you can, repeat to yourself, 
‘Lord, have mercy on all who appear before Thee to-day.’ 
For every hour and every moment thousands of men leave 
life on this earth and their souls appear before God. And 
how many of them depart in solitude, unknown, sad, dejected 
that no one mourns for them, or even knows whether they 
have lived or not. And behold, from the other end of the 
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earth, perhaps, your prayer for the rest will rise up to God, 
though you knew not them nor they you. How touching it 
must be to a soul standing in dread before the Lord to feel 
at that instant that for him too there is one to pray, that there 
is a fellow creature left on earth to love him too. And God 
will look on you both more graciously, for if you have had so 
much pity on him, how much more will He have pity who is 
infinitely more loving and merciful than you? And He will 
forgive him for your sake.” 


F. DostolEvsky, The Brothers Karamazov, p. 339. 


(3) “‘ But pray. You enter into another man’s ‘ego.’ You 
see him in God. You see him as an end in himself.... Just 
try to pray for some one person committed to your charge 
—say for half an hour or an hour—and you will begin really 
to love him. As you lay his life before God, as you think of 
his needs and hopes, and failings and possibilities, as you 
pray earnestly for him as you would for some one whom you 
feel intense affection for; at the end of the time you will feel 
more interested in him, you will think of him not as one of a 
class but as a separate, mysterious person. You will not, it 
may be, have time to pray for many in this way, but you will 
learn imperceptibly to extend your sympathy, to feel real 
love for many more.... I find it usually easier to pray for 
others than for myself.... I tell God what I know about 
a man, and how I want him to live a better life. Sometimes 
I seem to struggle for him as though for very life. I goon and 
on and on—sometimes repeating the same request.” 

ForsBes Rosinson, Letters to His Friends, pp. 133, 
162, 178. 


(4) “‘ Of all the comforting doctrines of the Communion 
of Saints none till now has been more powerful than the felt 
certainty that every one of us has his share in the prayers and 
sacraments of the whole world.”’ 


E. W. Benson, Fishers of Men, p. 102. 
(5) ‘‘ At a High Celebration there is the blessing of knowing 


that our Blessed Lord is there in a most especial manner— 
achieving the great mystery of His love :—there is the blessing 
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of joining oneself with the very highest, and most glorious and 
upward-soaring act of worship that a human being can 
approach :—there is the blessing of uniting one’s poor, weak, 
faltering efforts of prayer (for one’s self, for one’s friends, for 
those who are in trouble or temptation, for the whole Church), 
with the divinely appointed pleading of that One Sacrifice 
which alone gives power to all prayers :—there is the blessing 
of blending one’s dull and cold thanksgiving with that 
Perfect Sacrifice, that everlasting utterance of Praise and 
Love before the Throne of God.” 


Francis Paget, by S. Pacet and J. M. C. Crum, p. 107. 


(6) “‘ At all times it is our greatest help in prayer to re- 
member that we are not alone. The intercession of Christ, 
our great High Priest, and the intercession of the Holy Spirit, 
binding up with Him His whole body in one fellowship of 
supplication, is always going on. There is one great prayer 
—the prayer of Christ and the prayer of all His people, the 
glorious saints and all the blessed dead, and all the company 
of the living joined together in Him, that is always being 
prayed. Whenever we fall to prayer we should remember 
this: that we are not isolated individuals crying in the dark 
of the vast and unintelligible universe ; nor arrogant indivi- 
duals trying to impose our ignorant desires on the Allwise ; 
but that we are joining in the expression of one great will 
and desire—the will and desire of Christ—which is one day to 
become absolutely and universally effective. Filling up all 
the gaps in our intermittent prayers, and supplying all the 
defects of our wandering thoughts and worldly or selfish 
blindness, that great prayer—the prayer of Christ and His 
saints united in His Spirit—is around us and about us to avail 
against our weakness, to correct our blindness, and to perfect 
our imperfection.” 

C. Gore, The War and the Church, pp. 26, 27. 
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(1) ‘(If a servant that has been fed with good beef goes 
into that part of England where salmon is plenty, at first he 
is pleased with the salmon and despises the beef; but after 
he has been there awhile, he grows weary of his salmon and 
wishes for his good beef again. We have awhile been much 
taken with this praying by the spirit, but in time we may 
grow weary of it and wish for our Common-prayer.... ‘Tis 
hoped we may be cured of our extemporary prayers, the same 
way the grocer’s boy is cured of his eating plums, when we 
have had our bellies full of them.” 


JouHN SELDEN, Table Talk, cix. 


(2) “Far be it from me to dishearten any good Christian 
from the use of conceived prayer in his private devotions, and 
upon occasion also in public. I would hate to be guilty of 
pouring so much water upon the Spirit, to which I would gladly 
add oil rather. No, let the full soul freely pour out itself in 
the gracious expressions of its holy thoughts into the bosom 
of the Almighty. Let both the sudden flashes of our quick 
ejaculations, and the constant flames of our more fixed con- 
ceptions, mount up from the altar of a zealous heart unto the 
throne of grace.... Let them be broken off with sobs and 
sighs and incongruities of our delivery, our good God is no 
otherwise affected to this imperfect elocution than an indulgent 
parent is to the chapped and broken language of his dear 
child, which is more delightful to him than any other’s smooth 
oratory.” 


BisHop JOSEPH HALtt, Works, vol. ix. pp. 629, 630. 


(3) ‘‘ The Country Parson when he is to read divine services, 
composeth himself to all possible reverence; lifting up his 
heart and hands and eyes, and using all other gestures which 
may express a hearty and unfeigned devotion ... that, being 
first affected himself, he may affect also his people, knowing 
that no sermon moves them so much to reverence, which 
they forget again, when they come to pray, as a devout be- 
haviour in the very act of praying. Accordingly his voice 
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is humble, his words treatable and slow; yet not so slow, 
neither, as to let the fervency of the supplicant hang and die 
between speaking, but with a grave liveliness, between fear and 
zeal, pausing yet pressing, he performs his duty.”’ 

GEORGE HERBERT, A Priest to the Temple, chap. vi. 


(4) ‘A gentleman came to me full of good-will, to exhort 
me not to leave the Church, nor (which was the same thing 
in his account) to use extemporary prayer; which, said he, 
‘I will prove to a demonstration to be no prayer at all. For 
you cannot do two things at once. But thinking how to pray, 
and praying, are two things. Eyvgo, you cannot both think 
and pray at once.’ Now, may it not be proved, by the self- 
same demonstration, that praying by a form is no prayer at 
all ? e.g. “You cannot do two things at once. But reading 
and praying are two things. Eyvgo, you cannot both read and 
pray at once.’ Q.E.D.” 

JoHN WESLEY, Journal, Nov. 28, 1740. 


(5) ‘Sir, the Presbyterians have no publick worship: 
they have no form of prayer in which they know they are to 
join. They go to hear a man pray, and are to judge whether 
they will join with him.” 

Dr. JOHNSON, in BosweEL.’s Life, October, 1769. 


(6) ‘‘ Among other reasons for set forms of prayer, I have 
often thought it a very good one, that by this means the 
folly and extravagance of men’s desires may be kept within 
due bounds, and not break out in absurd and ridiculous 
petitions on so great and solemn an occasion.” 


Appison, Spectator, No. 391, May 29, 1712. 


(7) ‘‘ The most powerful movement of feeling with a liturgy 
is the prayer which seeks for nothing special, but is a yearning 
to escape from the limitations of our own weakness and an 
invocation of all Good to enter and abide with us; or else a 
self-oblivious lifting up of gladness, a Gloria in excelsis that 
such Good exists; both the yearning and the exultation 
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gathering their utmost force from the sense of communion in 
a form which has expressed them both, for long generations of 
struggling fellow-men.” 


GrorGE E.iot, Daniel Deronda, book iv. chap. xxxii. 


(8) ‘‘ You request me to send you the prayer made on 
Decoration Day evening. If you will send me the notes of 
the oriole that whistled from the top of my trees last June, 
or the irridescent globes that came in by millions on the last 
waves that rolled in on the beach yesterday, or a segment of 
the rainbow of last week, or the perfume of the first violet 
that blossomed last May, I will also send you the prayer that 
rose to my lips with the occasion and left me for ever. I 
hope it went heavenward and was registered there, in which 
case the only register of it will be found in heaven.” 

Life of Henry Ward Beecher, by W. S. BEECHER 
and S. SCOVILLE, p. 656. 


(9) ‘““I see among our better-thinking clergy a strong 
episcopalian spirit ; they are beginning to see the use of a set 
form of worship. And who can look at the critical, self- 
sufficient faces of the one-half of our congregations during 
prayers, and the labour and puffing and blowing of some 
aspirant to a church, and not deplore the absence of some 
set prayers which would keep the feelings of many right- 
thinking Christians from being hurt every Sabbath ? ” 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, by D. MActeEop, vol. i. p. 73. 


(10) ‘“‘ Liturgical forms are for private rather than for public 
use ; for those who are in the dumb, arid stage of the spiritual 
life, rather than for those who have attained the power and 
utterance of spiritual maturity. To the private use of such 
forms by persons who desire to pray, yet cannot do it, no 
reasonable objection can be taken.... Let all do without 
such aids who can; only the time may come, even for the 
fervent, when, forsaken of emotion, deficient in experience, 
discouraged by failure, disappointed in ardent youthful hopes, 
tormented by speculative doubts concerning the utility and 
the reasonableness of prayer coming over the soul like chill 
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east winds in the winter of its religious history, they may be 
very glad to read over forms of devotion which, by their sim- 
plicity and dignity, serve to inspire a sense of reality, and to 
produce a soothing, sedative effect on their diseased, restless 
spirits... When we pass from the closet to the church, the 
case is altered.... The aim and the effect of the liturgical 
system is to make the mass of worshippers as independent 
as possible of the individual minister; the aim and effect of 
our [Presbyterian] system is to make individual ministers as 
valuable as possible to the worshippers, for their instruction 
and edification. The one system may secure a uniform 
solemnity and decency ; but the other system tends to secure 
the more important qualities of fervour, energy, and life.’’ 


A. B. Bruce, The Training of the Twelve, pp. 57-59. 


(rr) ‘“ When we have abandoned as wearisome that ‘ long 
prayer ’ which was consecrated by the usage of two centuries, 
it is not certain that our shorter prayer will be offered with 
more faith and fervour; and in a few years our churches and 
congregations may be weary of them too. When these in their 
turn are abandoned, we may weave into beautiful liturgies 
the words in which the saints of other ages and of other 
lands confessed sin, and sought divine light and strength 
and peace for themselves and for all mankind; but we shall 
find that the words of saints will not always inspire saintly 
devotion. We shall never be able, by any artifices of 
liturgical arrangement, or by any beauty of devotional thought, 
to charm the impenitent into a sorrowful confession of sin, 
or the undevout into reverential worship.” 


Life of R. W. Dale, by His Son, p. 239. 


. (12) ‘‘ Public prayer, therefore, should be in the main liturgical, 
with room for free prayer. The more it really is common 
prayer, and the more our relations with men extend and 
deepen (as prayer with and for men does extend them), the 
more we need forms which proceed from the common and 
corporate conscience of the Church. Even Christ did. As 
He rose to the height of His great world-work on the cross, 
His prayer fell back on the liturgy of His people—on the 
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Psalms. It is very hard tor the ordinary minister to come 
home to the spiritual variety of a large congregation without 
those forms which arose out of the deep soul of the Church 
before it spread into sectional boughs or individual twigs.” 


P. T. Forsytu, The Soul of Prayer, p. 54. 


N. THE PRAYER OF MYSTIC UNION. 


‘“ The Soul must remove from itself good and evil and every- 
thing else, that it may receive the One alone, as the One is 
alone. When the Soul is so blessed, and is come to it (or 
rather when it manifests its presence); when the Soul turns 
away from visible things and makes itself as beautiful as 
possible and becomes like the One—the manner of preparation 
and adornment is known to those who practise it—and sees 
the One suddenly appearing in itself (for there is nothing 
between, nor are they any longer two but one, for you cannot 
distinguish between them while the vision lasts); it is that 
union of which the union of earthly lovers, who wish to blend 
their being with each other, is a copy. The Soul is no longer 
conscious of the body, and cannot tell whether it is a man or 
a living being or anything real at all; for the contemplation 
of such things would seem unworthy, and it has no leisure 
for them. But when, after having sought the One, it finds 
itself in its presence, it goes to meet it and contemplates it 
instead of itself. What itself is when it gazes it has no leisure 
to see. When in this state the soul would exchange its present 
condition for nothing, no, not for the very heaven of heavens ; 
for there is nothing better, nothing more blessed than this. 
For it can mount no higher; all other things are below it, 
however exalted they be. ... All the things which once pleased 
it, power, wealth, beauty, science, it declares that it despises ; 
it could not say this if it had not met with something better 
than these. It fears no evil, while it is with the One, or even 
while it sees him ; though all else perish around it, it is content, 
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